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The rights of animals? 


That bundle of moral, scientific, and 
practical issues that has become wrap- 

E ed up in the phrase "animal rights" 
as begun to attract widening public 
attention and deepening public con- 
cern. What was once seen by many as a 


peripheral, even cranky, issue, has 
been moved decisively into the politic- 
al mainstream. No longer is it possible 
to smile politely while raising a 
metaphorical eyebrow when animal 
rights are defended and then to steer 
the discussion into more “sensible" 
channels. Nor is it possible to dismiss 
animal rights as an interesting and 
important, but essentially long-range 
ana rather theoretical, ethical specula- 
tion. It has become clear that this is an 
issue on which very many people, 
although confused, are also deeply 
disturbed. 

It )s also an Issue in which universi- 
ties are directly implicated because of 
the widespread use of animals in 
scientific experiments. Those who 
have used animals in this way now face 
the uncomfortable task of adjusting to 
the abrupt shift in public attitudes to 
animal rights from complacency to 
concern. They suddenly find them- 
selves in difficult moral country. They 
must either attempt to justify tneir use 
of animals in terms with which they are 
unfamiliar (like everyone else), or try 
to adjust their practices to meet some 
of the criticisms that are now being 
made with renewed force. Whatever 
view one takes of animal rights it is 
difficult not to sympathize with those 
vyho find, themselves in this new and 
uncomfortable positiion, Let him that 
is without sin ; . . 

The. conventional deferred put up by 
those Who use animals In Experiments 
has always been that , if it is an evil, it. is 
certainly the lesser of two evils. If 
people want the greater goods of more 
effective drugs or. safer products, they . 
must accept. the lesser evil pf animal 
[experiments. The real choice fa be- 
tween tolerating such experiments alid 
toletating diseases' that' may lead to 
equal , or [ greater human suffering. ', 
.until quitp recently, that argument was 
[abod' enodgh for moat people. Today; ■ 
because 6f the shift in public opinion, it 
is ‘lfcSs '’adequate because it does not 
embrace the broader moral questions 
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raised by animal rights. 

The next defence of those who use 
animals in-experiments is to argue that 
we are ail guilty, because man's rela- 
tionship to the animal world is one of 
total domination and exploitation, and 
that there are many who are much 
more guilty than those who work in 
scientific laboratories (farmers? meat- 
eaters? cosmetics manufacturers?). 
This is a fair but again not entirely 
sufficient defence. It is certainly unfair 
that universities, which use animals in 
experiments that have practical and 
scientific value to man, should be 
criticized and harassed more harshly 
than cosmetic manufacturers, which 
use animals to test frivolous or luxu- 
rious products. 

But it is not unreasonable to expect 
universities to have higher standards 
than cosmetics manufactuers, not in 
the direct sense that they should handle 
their animals in a more humane way 
(the same rigorous standards should 
apply to all) out in the indirect sense 
that they should be more sensitive to 
the broader intellectual and moral 
questions that surround the issue of 
animal rights. Seen in this light, the 
first part of the experimenters', de- 
fence, that we are all guilty, becomes 
part of a wider indictment. How did 
this exploitation of animals arise? If it 
remains essentiat to the survival and 
success of man, can it be reasonably 
abated? What is the extent of man’s 
moral responsibility to animals? 


- Our dorttination and exploitation of 
animals, of course, is much' easier to 
describe and even to explain than to 


describe and even to explain than to 
judge. Yet description and explanation 
are the preconditions of sound judg- 
ment. Universities and individuals m 
them have ; no special expertise in 
reaching, motal judgments but they do 
haye the capacity to build a sound 
framework of knowledge in which : 
moral, judgments cap be finally made, , 

. On' .the issue of animal rights,, their - 
responsibility is greater Jhpn that of the i 
manufacturers of cosmetics, but rather 
less/ lbBh. that urged on- them by 
supporters of i animal rights who de- 


mand a final and unqualified moral 
condemnation. 

Keith Thomas's new book Man and 
the Natural World (page 14) is a fine 
example of what scholarship can con- 
tribute to the debate about animal 
rights. It is both a description and an 
explanation of changing attitudes to 
animals in England between 1500 and' 
1800. It demonstrates the growth of a 
sensibility that few people in earlier 
times could have understood. Yet this 
growing sensibility has to be seen 
against other social and economic 
changes which intensified the exploita- 
tion of animals by man. We may have 
become kinder individually, wmle (or 
because?) we became crueller collec- 
tively. It would indeed have been 
surprising if our guilt, and so our 
sensibility, had ndt increased during a 
period when whole species of animals 
were exterminated, other species ruth- 
lessly subordinated, and new species 
invented for our use and convenience. 

Yet there is room for optimism as 
well as pessimism. That once popular 
forms of cruelty to animals have be- 
come unacceptable is an absolute mor- 
al gain. For the exploitation of animals 
has always caused double damage, 
directly to animals through man's 
treatment and indirectly to man 
through the undermining of our moral 
senses that toleration of this behaviour 
implied. So the decline in the tolera- 
tion of animal cruelty has a significance 
for man that is separate from, and 
maybe as important qs, the relief it 
brings to auitnals themsejves. 

. A few people may see the new 
interest In animal rights as just another 
symptom of the troubled apocalyptic 


lation spirit of our age. Certainly the.conrie- 
juag- xion exists between sharpening con- 
als in cern about the bomb* nuclear power, 
® e v* acid rain and similar issues, and animal 
ey do rights. But it seems unfair to stigmatize 
sound as political neurosis what is clearly 
which sincere concern, not only about the 
made,, potentiaLdaipage that maybe dope to 
tneir ; the burial and natural worlds but also 
of the ( about the danger these phenomena 
■ather present to the human spirit. In the end, 
n by animal rights may be .about human 
b de- _ nghts. . ... ...- 


Socialists in sober mood 


opinion 


30-32 


Tessa Blnckstone says farewell to 
the life of the professor; Don’s 
Dignity from AnneStanyerof . 



The May Day bank holiday weekend . 
was clearly an appropriate tune tp hold - 
a conference, oh Social! at alternatives 
for post-school education - -appropri- 
ate, that is, in .terms pf its symbolism • 
rather, than its success, in attracting a: 
large number of participant^, The 
more cy tidal observer might say that 
this is all too typical of the lefi . in 


it recognizes 
and chaotic 
mbcracy its' 


Britain today: it has found, or redlsco- - 
vered, its soul but lostitssuppofters, or 
an electorally crucial minority of them- 
: A , superficial .impression has been , 
i created Unit. the-, left’s respite &e is'to..- 
deity, pr ignore, this dilemrta &nd-to> 
luxuriate' Tif a’ comfortably selfrsbffi- - 



pristufi 



T?; w< ft !d bo easy to [make a success of a 

' - I&te?L; in words of one speaker. 


conferences like last Saturday s which of past reform, .qnd the failure of higher 
are So steal! as to be senri-tirivateand- erfufeitinn t n -. ( £L-.i7«.w 


& thnt yW War . ovqrlpokpd as a 

StjSff . oLwiakncss ba the insistence 
awong others, MtliPhilHb' White- 


(Today - May 6 - the Social Scienct 
Research Council discusses propos- 
als for a change of name) 

Gentlemen, I wonder if you’d be 
good enough to raise your hands 
again? I think that last vote m 
close enough to merit a recount. 
Excuse me, chairman, I’m nfrtdd 
I’m Just a little confused. 
What’s that, Charles? 

Well, sir, are we still considering 
Social Studies Research Council or 
is that one rejected? 

No, no. It’s still Social Studies 
Research Council. You recall the 
list of advantages. In paitloilar, 




‘studies’ simply replacing 
Jolly good, it’s Just that I don’t 
recall us voting on the suggestion 
before this one. 

Which one exactly do you mean, 
Charles? 

The Council for Economic Social 
and Related Studies. CESRS.DM 
we take a vote on that one? 

Yes, indeed. That was the .vote 
before the last. Twelve to three 
against, if I recall correctly. 

An, wdl, that’s where the probM 
is. You see I rather thought we w ert 
twelve to three against an entirety 
different proposal. . MtL 
Good heavens, Charles, Which 
one was that? .. 

Tbe ESRC. The Economic M 
Social Research Council. Not tw 
Council for Economic Social <ww 
Related Studies. ■■ 

Not at all. That was a very clew 
fourteen to one against. 

Ah. 

Of course, you could be getting 
confused With SPERC. That was 
.the proposal immediately before 
ESRC. 

SPERC, sir? I’m sorry. Could OT 
just refresh my memory on urn 
one? 

Certainly, Charles. SPERC is the 
Social , Psychological and Econo- 
mic Research Council. 

Which we threw out eleven 

on the grounds thftt W 




ds, thank voui sir; M 




Richard pary on Robert Lowell 
R. B. Eustace on reforming tenu 
Laurence Kltcbin on Capability 
Brown,' ' 

NAB submissions: a twd-page ; 

survey •. ,' : ;[ 

American studies books 


the. .Campaign for Higher Education,. 
Nfttflwi -.'Broad Left. ,u^ ,SOclatiit. : SQ--; 
cicty, .and .the . Umvcritify Staff;Left ■ 
Group, may seem: to confirm this 
Impression; exactly;:. 40-odd ; Zealots 
[wMling away the weekend hours in a 
shrify room while the rest-, of the . 
population is watchlrig sport- oo tele- 
virfpn or tidying up the garden. . [',.'• 
. But the substance of wnaj, was said; 
did not support this dlsmisfilye eonolu- 
slbh.' iThe overwhelming Impression, 
wa?< not of heady unreality but' 'of 
odpasionblly oppressive realism?- The', 
central dilemma of the left was faced. 
Oh the onfc hand the left beliefs that it 
has- struggled- successfully /tp develop 


social Id 
been in 
dqbated 
tween si 
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nlne to siTagS Social StUdl* 
Research Council. . .... 

Which means, ciiBlrman,^^?- 
we’ve now rejected aU the prep^J- 
submitted i by the nssodations PJ 
organizations we’ve canvasseo , 
the last three months? " . 
Quite so, Charles,, So it’s a 
forward case of falling back upw 
the compromise which. was " 
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Cabinet considers science rescue 


NAB. Ktf funding exercise 


NAB split 

oncosts 

squeeze 

by John O’Leary 

A new split emerged this week in the 
National Advisory Body over propos- 
als to continue increasing the number 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A high-level Government working 
group will shortly be convened to try 
and solve the Science and Engineering 
Research Council’s problems in meet- 
ing international subscriptions when * 
the pound falls against European cur- 
rencies. 

But the decision has come too late to 
save the council from £4, 3m cuts in its 
domestic budget in the current finan- 
cial year. 

The SERC has been pressing the 
Treasury to find extra cash to compen- 
sate for Its losses since the pound fell 
sharply audnst the Swiss franc last 
autumn. The council bought its Swiss 
francs in March, when the sum needed 


of students in polytechnics and col- 
leges, squeezing funding levels by 
about £4s0 per student over two years. 


inding levels by 


above the figure budgeted for last year. 

First approaches on SERC’s behalf 
by Department of Education and Sd- 


However, a THES survey of the re- 
plies of polytechnics and colleges’ in 
tbe NAB shows that many of them are 

S peeling t6 admit more students in 
84/85 despite a cut in income. 
TheNAB board decided on Tuesday 
to recommend an increase of between 
9,000 and 17,000 students, although 
toe intake of full-time students would 
drop sllghtly.No decision was.reached 
onwhether the target should be set at 
£2.000 or 261,000. although- Mr 
uinstopher Ball, chairman of the 
poard, said he would be recommend- 
ing the . lower figure to the NAB 
committee. 

The four college principals and 
polytechnic directors on the board 
wgued for the protection of funding 
tovels but found themselves outvoted 
JJProentatiyes of the Department 
““Klon.and Science, the local 
authorities and the National Associa- 
of Teachers in Further pnd Higher 


. . .. .n Kerr, chief officer of 

a Council for National Academic 
Who- warned that further 
reaurtiqns in the unit of resource 
SU^pardize validation In some 

,,^5“ Ray Rlckett, direc- 
w of Middlesex Polytechnic, said:, “I 


ence officials produced an unsym- 
pathetic response from the Treasury, 
and Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education, then wrote to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Prime Minister putting SERC’s case. 
The response was the proposal for a 
joint DES/Treasuiy Working group, 
chaired by Dr Robin Nicholson, chief 
scientist in the Cabinet Office Central 
Policy Review Staff, to look at the 
whole problem. 

But this group cannot report until 
the end of the summer. This means that 
while the SERC has not yet lost the war 
the bid for more money this year has 
been defeated. The council’s decision is 
to raise the money by talking around 
£lm from each of the four grant- 
awarding boards, rather than penalise 
the Nuclear Physics Board, which Is 
responsible for the CERN payments. 
The board were asked to save most of 
this sum on-capital expenditure, but the 
detailed decisions vary. ' 

The Nuclear Phyucs Board meets 


KJ 


next week, when it is likely to freeze 
university equipment grants, agree 
staff reductions on the Nuclear Struc- 
ture Facility at Daresbury, and cut 
back funds for travel to Europe. 

The Astronomy, Space and Radio 
Board, which loses the largest propor- - 
tion of its budget, will make no further 


in grant awards as the board has no 
large capital projects where expendi- 
ture can be changed. The last full 
'Council meeting of the SERC turned 






pm 


will come from a five per cent cut in au 
non-salary block grants to universities 
and research establishments. 

The Science Board is trying to 

E rve grants for studentships, and is 
_ to decide on delays in expendi- 
ture bn the three large central fatalities; 
the central laser facility and the spalla- 
tion neutron source, both at the 
Rutherford Appleton Laboratory, and 
the synchrotron radiation source at 
Daresbury. 

The Engineering Board has not yet 
decided the precise pattern of cuts, but 
the^r^OTrtairU^nclud^eductioM 
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Vice chancellors celebrated 


fcl 


St Andrew’s University piindi 
b pictured with a nearly- comp" 


J. Steven Watstm Cabove) 
id bust df himself by the. 


sculptor Oscar Newman, whose other subjects haye 
Included The Queen, QueenMplher, Sir Winston Churchill 
and Lord Beaverbrook, At Leeds University a . . . 

poathumously-painted picture of former vice chancellor 
Lord Boyle by Yorkshire artist Trevor Stubley (left) Is on - 


DES to take over from adult body 


reflects the system’s views 
3 SSL? 0 *** .particularly., not those, 
tpeople on the -ground, Many of us 
“adder that standards would bo 

" ,lh,ction proposed 

Birch, chairman of the 
SSglfef of Directors, of 
SSSw^nics, argued, for delay in set- 
in l^ t jf B ll norder to ell° w planning 
with -the universities.! 
half u’ tptytwl by the board, would! 

Igswsarjs; 

' t 5 ie “^Versifies - 


feboM also accepted the view 6f 
groups tiiat staff/ 


BOTji- al^ough this was, not 


system dUrlnri 


by KAren Gold , 

The Government has decided not to 
create any independent replacement 
for the, Advisory Council for Adult and 
Continuing Education. Instead the 
Department of Education and Science 
will take-over, responsibility for de-, 
velobing adult education'. • - 

The decision on a. successor for: 
ACACE Will liow . Undoubtedly be 
postponed until after the general eletfc 
tion. Mr William Shelton, under- 
secretary of state for education, had 
pro mise d an announcement this 
month: ' , , , 

; 'Until this week . ministers had 
alTehdy agreed to tell : adult educators 
they naif been unsuwesOTiil: • Many 
had lobbied long and hard for a 
development council to takeover wheiii 
ACAyE’s rethit ex^red in the autumn 
Instead mlniaters were to tell them' 
that the DES wbuld set up an Internal- : 
advisory committee serviced by civil. . 


servants with members drawn from 
various adult education organizations 
but with no independent powers. 

; They would advise the JjHS, which 
would decide on commissioning in- 
vidual development ^projects. It would 
often take ACACE reports as the 
launching point but would find con-, 
siderably less expensive ways of im- 
plementing sotee 'of the council’s re- 
commendations. The report on adolt 
education for the unemployed would 
be an early priority. *. 

Agencies likely to be? involved in- 
clude the National institute for Adult 
Education, the Further Education 
Unit, and the Open University which is 
already developing the' updating side o 
enntmuinc education for the 1 depart- 
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Unit, and the Open University which is 
already developing the' updating side b 
continuing education for the- depart- 
ment, 

. A national advisory body for non- 
advanced further education, has been 
ruled out by the DES. but rttionaliza-, 
tiori of the sector is likely, writes 


Patricia SanttnelH. 

Mr Roy Walker^ head of the DBS's 
further and higher Education branch 2 
told a conference held by Her Majesty 
Inspectorate that (here had been a lot 
of talk about a national advisory body 
for. Don-advanced light education, ft 
.was unlikely. because, there was neither 
a pool nor course control of the sector. 

, "This does not exclude; the possibil- 
ity of a much-improved consultative 
machinery which would provide and. 
effective mechanism for reviewing and 
developing what we are . doing. This 
would enable us to identify problems 
and opportunities) as well as review 
pre^nt. knowledge; and practice, **: he 

• Offidals-.havto confirmed privately 
that both the DE§ anti the 1 rape iterate 
are investigating : the duplication pf 
courses ana looking at those ..which 


underrecruit. ■ 


. Conference report, page 4 


Sir Keith abandons student loans plan 


avbured. ; although no Sir Keith Josephj 
L was taken bn priori- for eduoation, toll 

... _ , 'i ■ .student 'grant 6y -.a' 

Pjm Sbrvey; pages ,8-9 Bqt’? he" added: 


Ministfers have shelved their plansfor 
student, loans Injithe face of mounting 
pressure ffom their oWn.backbenqners 
anxious [about the. effect on: middle 
classvoters inthe ejection,'. ' 

Sir Keith Josephs Secretary of State 
for education, ; fold the Commons: 
^TTie Government has at present no 
‘imehtion’ of replacing :apy part of the 
,student ^ant by;a’;loan. , : 

But’j fie added: : “We remain in- 


terested ip finding means of widening 
access to higher education,- without 
excessive cost to the taxpayer and in 
this context will cbntlnUe-tO examine 
the whole system of student support- 
Student loans may. have some part to 


. .^I^'undertook that any reforms - 
whether involving loans or not - [wouin 
be preceded by a, green paper. • • •. 

': Two windfalls for overseas students 


resulted from the sudden loss of legisla- 
tive time. The Government agreed to 
ekejfppt refugees, whether or npt offi- 
cially classified as'&udh by convention . 
status,' epd 'recently-arrived immig*' 
rants from jts full-cost fees legislatlbn- 
. Also rcgUlatlQtis fdr treatment bf fore-. ■ 
ignersat National Health ,$Mvi^;hoii,-- 
pltols 1 - Were , amended to' ^lbw..' bee 

. Continued ;dn i»ig* . 


down strong representations from the 
engineers that they be protected from 
the current crisis, and the decision to 
share the cut between all four boards 
may well affect engineering board sub- 
ject areas the Government wants to see 
grow rapidly. 

Members of all four boards stress 
that these cuts will only be the begin- 
ning unless a way is found of insulating 
the SERC fromthe effects of exchange 
rate moves, All are now drawing up 
contingency plans designed to impress 
the gravity of the problem. 

The SERC will point out that CERN 
has become cheaper for Britain over- 
all, as the subscription Is linked to 
movements in gross national product, 
but that short-term changes mean that 
we pay a large basic subscription but 
cannot take full advantage of the 

Shuffling 
initials at 
the SSRC 

’by Paul Flather .: 

The Sodal Sdenpe Research Coundl 
has settled Upon the Economic, and 
Social Research Coundl Us its hew . 
title, although the decision is not yet 
final, : 

It, had been expected that Coundl 
members at last week’s meeting would 
continue their preferred stance' of no 
change of name, largely because no. 
suitable alternative had emerged over 
this paSt six months. 

The proposed change, however, . 
would certainly satisfy Sir Keith 
-Joseph, the Secretary of State for. 
Education, who invited the council last 
autumn to drop the word “sdence" 
from jts title because it did not accur- 
ately reflect the methods of SSRC 
work, ' 

The motion passed by the required 
majority has to be put before a second 
council meeting and passed before it 
can bo formally ratified by the: PriVy 
Council. This will take place ih July 

The full motion, put before the 
coundl by , (ha chairman,. Mr Michael 
pogner, noted that the SSRC’a remit as 
set Out' in : its charter would remain 
unaffected, and that Sir. Keith Joseph : . 
had defended a dear separafiqn be- 1 
tween tbe responsibilities of council- 
and minister. 

Last week’s meeting was in marked, 
contrast to a meeting in January wh?n 
general hostility to any change forced 
the chairman to postpone the matter* • 
But members now -teel the Issue is 
“unlikely to disappear” add that in the 
. end it may be a small pride to pay for 
, peace;- • 

Members have also been convinced: ' 
that a change of name must be Been ft* 
part of a package deal agreed between . 
Sir Keith.and Mr Posner^ which also 1 ;" 
involved -a £6m budget cut overi 
three years! demanded by the minister, 
but offset ^gainst assurances about the 
continued existence of. tjhje Council. : 

i The riame selected however fa bound 
to cause resentment . among non -eco- 
no mists. particularly, among .athxbpb-' 
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Maths cut Prison go 1 

by Karen Gold 

An education officer at Holloway 
. . Prison in London has been banned 

GCT from entering it because he has kept in 

IJrJi. vP I* t'lJ I* contact with fonner inmates. 

4 .. n . The row between Miss Joy Kinsley, 

by Ngaio Crequer .the new governor of Holloway, anti 

Nearly 40 per cent of London Universi- education officer Mr Richard Brown 
ty mathematicians have signed a letter was sparked off when a long-term 
to the vice-chancellor protesting about prisoner requested that Mr Brown 
proposed departmental mergers which accompany her to a university inter- 
exdude eight of their colleagues. view. 

The report of the joint planning The governor forbade Mr Brown to 
committee working party on mathema- gp with Iter and he was later asked to sign 
tics and statistics recommends (with an undertaking that he would not have 
minor exceptions) that maths should contact with ex-inmates ffom Holloway 
be concentrated in five departments at as this jeopardized prison security. 
Imperial , Kings/Queens/Chelsea , Bed- goth he and colleagues at the prison re- 
ford/ Royal Holloway, University Col- ce jve letters and telephone calls from 
lege, and WestfieJd/Queen Mary. ex-prisoners wanting advice and gui- 
But the proposals, which are due for dance on continuing eduction they have 
final discussion at the committee on begun during their sentences and an 
May 19, propose transfers of staff occasion they also meet, 
which implictly question the future of After Mr fe rown went on leave last 


Prison governor bans education officer 


The governor forbade Mr Brown to 
gp with tier and he was later asked to sign 
on undertaking that he would not have 
contact with ex-inmates from Holloway 
as this jeopardized prison security. 
Both he and colleagues at the prison re- 
ceive letters and telephone calls from 
ex-prisoners wanting advice and gui- 


telephoning Holloway. The Home House of Commons Select Committee 
Office prison department has refused on Education and the Arts also empna- 
to comment on the case, which has sized the need for offenders to con- 
been taken up by two Labour MPs - Mr tinue their education - perhaps the first 
Christopher Price and Mr Robert they have done for many years - after 
Kllroy-Silk. they leave. 

Under the arrangements affecting all q a Hampshire college principal has 
prison education officers, Mr Brown is f 0 id two cabinet ministers he was 
employed not by the governor, nor “astonished and appalled * 1 at Home 
the prison department, but by the Inner office negotiations in another dispute 
London Education Authority. An j nvo iving a prison education officer. 
ILEA official Mrs Anita Bromley was suspend 

sh\ d “°h*d!“dwhl^ tap Kingston PrisoS, which houses 


. - ^ j . After Mr Brown went on leave last 

five moths staff al Chelsea and three at week the governor excluded him from 
Queen Elizabeth. prison premises and stopped him from 

Some 81 staff have now signed a 

letter protesting about the exclusion of rpv 5 

(he staff, arguing that the report im- I IlcT C S HO 
plies these staff will be made redun- 
dant, although the report merely talks cm nlfP 
about them being found work else- oliXUJvC/ 
where. About 200 staff are members of • « ✓». 

the board of studies group which W 1 T fl Ol 1 I T 1 1 *^ 
represents the mathematics staff. ** A *'•’ *■' m ^ 

The original working party report bv Oloa Woitas 
said there should be 132 staff working £ y WOjtas 
in maths In the departments in 198^ Scottish Correspondent 
but a revised report had slimmed the , , JL D . -1 . 

number lo 124The letter from the The rachra In the Sco1U.li IMmf , 
maths staff, which has been organized ^gb°ok. conipUed in 1891, has led to 
by senior staff at King’s, Queen Eli- " Mn|| wilhdrawn from Glnsgovv Uni- 
zabeth and Queen Mmy says Ihat the . S *™ 1 ™ 18 Representative 

eight staff, all of whom can be Identi- ^ ouac “ sh 0 P‘ 

fied byname, must be safeguarded. The objection has been not to the 
There are two reasons for the pro- Scottish nationalism of "My Bonnie 
test. One is the concern for staff and Lies over the Ocean" referring to (he 
two, the belief that unless their liveli- exiled Bonnie Prince Charlie, but to 
hood is protected, the Associatiori of such songs as "Kingdom Coming" 
University Teachers will block any which contains the lyrics: "Say, dor- 
moves called for in the report to keys, hab you seen dc massa wld de 
redeploy staiff . muffstash on his face ,’ 1 and “massa’s in 


sne came iu nci ucviaiuu oiiu nuwM.w, . nw . 

™ atK: st WrTob w^ cuTb" 

sentafive JSSto* meet her la ter P tWs and she refused to spend the other 

month. ^ half of her time at Highbury College of 

Holloway is one of two London Technology, 
prisons participating in a pioneer The college principal, Mr Stanley 
education scheme organized by the Leathlean, has written to Mr William 
National Association for Care and Whitelaw the Home Secretary, and Sir 
Resettlement of Offenders (NACRO) Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
which is based on links between educa- Education , about the negotiations and 
tion both inside and outside prison, agreement which eventually led to Mrs 
NACRO reports and evidence to the Bromley being offered 80 per cent of 


The protest gained initial success Inst' de cold cold 
Friday when at & meeting of the maths . de darkeys 
board of studies the Standing commit- kind." • 
tee was asked toprepare another draft The SRC 

merger plan which would ensure that Ms Carole 
the eight staff mem bers stayed on. student new 

This, however, will need to go back there was a 
to the board, and then on to Senate, book's pufal 
and may well miss the vital May || oq sale, 
meeting which will plot the subject having to n 
dispersal- in London, . . ««,- », Jj , 

Another problem is Westfield. The u,Jh!Lac ^ 
cqmipiUce plan has the support of. »\l 
.maths departments involved except 
Westfield. I^ere theprincipa! has stuck 22tte*in 
it would be premature to make any 
recommendations, and that the college J”, 

is planning to expand into Information ' '. in ® 

technology V/hich ■ might ■ make new . 1,1 

staff demands. : The waridng party JJ 0 ? 1 ^ 


Dol launch 
tools scheme! 

,The Department : of Industry has 
launched a £5macheme to promote use 
of new computer-controlled machine 
tools In colleges of further education. 
Under the scheme, announced on 
Tuesday by Mr Kenneth Baker, minis- 
ter for information technology, col- 
leges will be able to apply for SO per 


de cold cold ground” with "massa made 
de darkeys love him/cause he was 'so 
kind." • 

The SRC senior vice president elect 
Mb Carole Leslie, explained, in the 
student newspaper, the Guardian , that 
there was an annual fond for the song 
book's publication, had If the SRC put 
II oq sale, “they get £1,500 without 
having to. spit any. copies." • 

She had not realized the content of 
the book. .“I just opened the cover and 
saw 'Gaudeafnus lgltur' and presumed 
they were all. like that. Now 1 know, 
what's In them, l’l}i be withdrawing 
them immediately,” "• . 

Tito SRC atoo came wuier attack for 
bahritiw.the^ sate of cigarettes lit the 
shop. A, motion banning their sale on 
the grounds that "it is immoral that the . 
SRC shpuld make profits out of the 111 
health of students’-' wris passed by 15 
votes , lo 14, after which three SRC 
members proraptly reslgned on 'the 
grounds that students had not been con-' I 
suited..; ' • j •’ : 1 • ; : ' ■ . ;•••' • 
Another three council members res- 
igned later, with further' threatened' 
resignations. (Tom the SRC, president 
and director of publications. Council 
eventually decided 'an extraordinary 
general, meeting to debate whether 
cigarettes should be banned with the 





New ideas; Peter Meredith, senior lecturer in English language and 
medieval English literature at Leeds University, holds forth during the 
University's Renaissance festival. More than 10,000 people saw the 
programme of drama, Including the first pageant performance for 400 
years of the full Chester cycle of 25 mystery plays, performed by groups 
I fromLeeds, Lancaster, Liverpool and Durham universities and the city of 

Students run into games row 

Students and Brighton 1 Polytechnic, competitor was asked to raise £350 

selectors for the World Student towards costs. These were dashed ■“ colleges - ino I 

Games, in Canada this summer have when they Were told they could not ao. example reduced the untvOTU»w» , 

criticized drains on -»ho ihould „ 1 " inra iMy.OTra « k go. of Cn J„i„g in proportion «jf U» : . 

attend, ’i ■ rive members of the volleyball foam But In the context ofthe longer term 

The British Students Sports Federa-' the> polytechnic, ^ere growth of demand, nfaumcnU HWJ 

tion committee decided that becausetif have elso .bedn complaints that the institutional shares ought to fed 

the shortage of funds competitors from l °*P* or ® “ le the background. 

- *- ■- ■ ’ rhaan ,rQ '"' 1 • “Whether a student pursues a coj« 

In a university, a polytechnic or «hmj 
is much loss important than suco 
factors as course design, quaU 7 “ 


her time at the prison and 20 percem« 
the college. 

Mrs Bromley’s case is likely b 
reopen after complaints from be 
union, the National Association tf 
Teachers in Further and FMg 
Education, that she is being harassed. 

A Natfhe official said Mrs Bromley bad 
been refused keys - meaning she mold 
go nowhere unescorted and was locked 
in the education block with pHsonea; 
that she could not go into the education 
officer's office even when deputizing 
for him; and that she had to mark wml 
in a nearby church because she was sot 
allowed to stay in the prison betwtea 
classes when she was not teaching. 

Mr Leathlean complains in his teller 
of the cost and complexity of tu 
negotiations and criticizes the principle 
which he alleges "means a junior 
member of staff had challenged the 
right of management to make a deci- 
sion and eventually forced manage- 
ment to concede". 

New blood 
for teacher 
training urged 

by Patricia Santinelii 
New blood for teacher training should 
be at the top of both universities' and 
colleges' agenda, Dr Bill Taylor, direc- 
tor or the Institute of Education urged 
this week. 

Dr Taylor, who was delivering the 
Sir John Adams Memorial lecture it 
the institute said that given the age 
limitations of the University Grsna 
Committee's recent new blood 
appointments in other subjects, tlx 
exclusion of education was compre- 
hensible. 

"But in universities and in the pwg 
sector, 10 years of appointments whlct 
focused on higher academic quanfla- 
tions and a further lO yearsof declmw 
numbers and cuts have taken their toll 
on professional expertise'' he said. 

Early retirement did not in 
create vacancies and only a 
making short term appointments 
ensured that the level of staff turnqw 
had not sunk to zero. 

Dr Taylor wanted to see an i J 

arguments about Institutional shar«« 
teacher training between universes 
and colleges - me recent cuts had tor 
example reduced the uriveriUtoW®; 
of training in proportion of the tojo. 


tion comfaittee decided thatbecaugcof na ° a|5 r com pi aims mat tne 

.the shortage of firnds competitors from nbt explore all the 

Britain would have to bb restricted . It for cheap travel; • 

; was also decided not to send a women’s Mr Mike Gee, the BSSF secretary, 

volleyball teata.or a water polo team denied the allegations and said that 
I althpugh a men’s voUeybidl team iyill every avenue for travel had been 


be^going to BAnonton. . explored. He added that more com- 
^V? T - W SBddon. the vice-president petit ors were going fo the games this 
of Brighton Polytechmc atudents union year but anticipated there were lessons 
and swimming selector for the games, to be learned when so many corapeti- 
said hopes had built when each tors were so k een to go. 

Working for equal rights 

A plan of action to put women’s rights range of; equal opportunities. The 
firmly on the agenda for Britan's, conferencej held.at Bath and addres- 
umvemtics was drawn up last week.at sed by Ms Diana Warwick, the union’s 
the first • representative women s cqn- new general secretary, also called for 

consitotlon of a member of the 

Among the demands, from the 15Q corilmittee aittlng on the th& executive ; - 
delegates and alweryere from mdst Elwted raemBers of the committee 
universities m the UK was one •ceWng . .are -Ms;] Helen Donaghye (“Sit? 
Pr?®nre npm the union .leadership Hn. GoUbgeV London); iff Viet oriaSer 
universities to - declate -themHelyer , (Leicester); Ms JuSth llobk fAber- 
eatiaionDorturu lesembloven-.Ahdtn -daenV PS? 




irtunities. The 


Ghsgow University G uardlan Intoning: sed. t>y Ms Diana V 

‘'The SRC Is not our moral ouardlan. It i“ c “ rsl representative women s cqn-. new general secre 

consideration of 

ftmesess*. 


.. ; suct»4aful ppUnldpUve to encouraBe, universities in the UK was one seeking ,are-Ms; HeTe^DSniiUe 

to.^y suFh machines, and ‘Mui,* SSP-hSI from the union, leadership Collcge. IxjhdonV, XvictSSK 

the depart nmnt ntw wanu ;to >post unlveqitlea to decUfo l-themwlveiV. oSerV^ Ju^h iSortk r AhLV 

training of engmeering tcChpiciana to G roy P M* hut ,nrkok In g ,a nd. to , or gh- eafral opportunities employer* -6hd to deen); ! Ms yo! 

operate them /The scheme will be.riip groups for “addl<ted s tate this in their Job advenUcihents. 'Mary’s Medical School 

by.thc Natfonal Engineering Ubpra- >,• : ^ ■ The union. was also: called; oh to Ms De^Rydina^ f^onvSS Si 

■ saa s ,a b %?ter illb; 

Cash-starved SSRC supports ‘quickie’ research projects 

A neW kind r of “short-life" - ^social v^ttcrii poUoldk ihfilldiil ii^i'nrevmtWih 

research body has emerged foilowlna addition wrthm five j : .«gen m fo^’Tok s^ar addlctioh- SonTfte^SS 

last week’s approval from the Social ■ The decision reflects' ^-pllWg -re^OMtih:: a •. - - v- - - . .!• ^ yertlsefive 

Science .Research Connell for a five- a five-year programme oh Tfc .’cehtre vriU 'eollab^»tf»' >oSaherA^:;' work 


year £375,000 research centre on 
addiction based -at Hull University/ . 
Previously, the S$RC has either 


dri . tion may well be sufficient, as weU as a 
>.' . ' growing tendency, -inside'- the. $SRQ ( | (o, r 'tw 
ter shy away: i rote: funding long-teirrt re - 1 


with York, with; research on * ' XM ’• W;v''.f . • p 


The Huifcentro is however expected Alan Maynmrd, reader fa-ffgjfj 
■ to complete Its preferamme of res earth for Rdscwch 
info the barriers against effective pre- Vork University^ is expected . 


errityrahdMr .. 
n t)re Institute , r 
ialSdenCe&at-. 
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‘Separate 
site 9 call 
for Ulster 

by Karen Gold 

q vie leaders In Londonderry want the 
new Ulster “polyversity” to site six 
faculties on a separate campus in the 

0 %ie steering group overseeing the 
merger between the New University 
and ubter Polytechnic will see repre- 
sentatives of Londonderry’s civic com- 
mittee and the Magee University Col- 
lege Association when it visits Magee 
and the North West College of Tech- 
nology on Monday. It is also likely to 
be asked about reports that the Par- 
liamentary Select Committee, which 
visited the city tost year, will recom- 
mend creating an independent further 
and higher education institution from 
Magee and the North West College. 


Bid to fight Welsh 
merger decision 



Mr Christopher Price, chairman of 
the House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on Education, Science and the 
Arts, said this week that the commit- 
tee's report would not be published 
until after the election. 

He refused to confirm or deny 
reports that the committee had recom- 
mended that Magee and the college 
should form a new institution outside 
the main merger. This idea was widely 
canvassed by committee members 
when they were in Northern Ireland. 

Although Londonderry civic leaders 
will put similar arguments to the steer- 
ing group next Monday, they will not 
caU for their own institution. Instead 
they will press for a campus extension 
of the "polyversity" which would in- 
clude both undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses In six faculties - 
science and technology, business and 
management, paramedical studies, 
hamanities and social sciences, art and 


The steering committee will also 
discuss how to create deans in the new 
institution and is likely to agree to a 
compromise electoral college solution, 
with equal representation of senate, 
council and faculty. 

At least two lecturer unions - the 
Association of University- Teachers 
and the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers - have opposed this arrange- 
ment for college elections every four 


elections and want a majority of faculty 
representatives of each electoral col- 


Electric chair 

Lancaster. University has announced 
Pft est ablishment of a new chair of 
Tui?? c cn &i ne ering endowed by 
Ul ®, s , ir ..John Fisher Foundation, 
watch will finance the appointment 
for Us first five years. Tlie foundn- 
tion was set up by the Bbitow ship- 
ping firm of James Fisher and Sons. 


4.6% pay rise 

by David Jobbing 

Roisters have endorsed a 4.6 per cent 
pay award for university academics but 
jjvc made it clear there will be no 
^in .P oney t0 franco the rise. . 


by Ngaio Crequer 

University College, Cardiff is to make 
a last ditch attempt next week to stop 
the University College of Wales Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology calling 
off the merger between them. 

t College is to appeal to 

UWISTs council not to accept a 
recommendation from UWISTs sen- 
ate that all discussions and negotiations 
be discontinued. 

UWIST ’8 senate has recommended 
to its council on Tuesday that, "in the 
light of limited progress in merger 
negotiations and tne many unresolved 
difficulties, and in the best interests of 
university education in Cardiff all 
discussions and negotiations with UCC 
concerning a complete merger of the 
two institutions be discontinued". 

Although the merger plan has been 
foundering for months, with no formal 
talks since before Christmas, the deci- 
sion, which has not been officially 


conveyed to University College, still 
took them by surprise. 

Dr C. W. L. Bevan, principal of 
University College said they were still 
committed to union and were con- 
vinced the problems could be solved. 
He said that in an effort to remove 
UWISTs anxieties a small informal 
group had been set up and had met 
nine times in March and April to try to 
examine the doubts raised oy UWIST. 

UCCs only chance now lies with 
UWIST senate, which is likely anyway 
to be split, although in the past it has 
been guided by senate. UWISTs chief 
fears about the merger are that UC 
has severe financial problems which 
It would have to take on. They have* 
also recently become alarmed about 
the state of repair of some of UC’s 
buildings, two of which need extensive 
work. 

There are also worries that because 
UC is so much bigger it would have 
majorities in all the major university 
committees. 


Buckingham V-c was ‘out 
row over of order* on 

new centre Brunei course 


Liverpool Poly told to 
produce plan ‘or else 9 


by Felicity Jones 

Liverpool Polytechnic is threatened 
with losing its institutional validation if 
it fails to come up with a concrete 
academic plan by the end of the year. 

This was the stern warning given ‘by 
officera of the Council for National 
Academic Awards, including the chief 
officer and three polytechnic directors, 
at three meetings on Monday with city 
education and polytechnic officers, 
local politicians and the now disbanded 
academic board. The recommendation 
will go to the CNAA’s committee of 
institutions for ratification. 

The academic plan should have been 
ready last summer in response to 
criticisms raised over the polytechnic’s 
academic planning and internal man- 
agement after the CNAA’s quinquen- 
nial review. 

The CNAA is also concerned about 
the restrictive nature of the articles and 
instruments of government for the new 
enlarged polytechnic which takes over 
I.M. Marsh and F.L' Calder colleges, 
■In particular, the way in which the local 
authority will be able to Intervene on 
budget and appointments has worried 
the council. 

The polytechnic’s rectorate - which 
is in control since It now does not have 
a governing body or academic board - 
has persistently s&ld that it is unable to 

f iroauce an academic plan due to the 
ack of support staff.. But it looks now 
as though tne CNAA is not prepared to 


wait any longer although the change of 
control to Labour majority, the first 
majority at the city hall in over ten 
yean, fcould complicate matters. 

Labour’s sweep to power in the local 
authority elections nas thrown die 
whole future of the merger of the 
polytechnic with the City of Liverpool 
College of Higher Education and 


A row has erupted between the Uni- 
versity of Buckingham, Cranfleld 
School of Management and a new 
management school called the UMCB, 
the Management Centre from Bucking- 
ham, over Its name and the materials 
and staff it has taken. 

When brochures were, first released 
promoting the school, which is due 
to take Its first students In October, 
discussions were under way to establish 
formal links with the university. Draft 
agreements had been reached and Pro- 
fessor Peter Watson, the university's 
pro vice chancellor Joined the centre’s 
council and academic hoard. Professor 
Robert Daniel, who holds the chair In 
biulneasstudlesat the university, is also 

visiting professor at the centre. 

But a meeting of the senate In Janu- 
ary decided that the university did not 
want any formal links with the centre 
and has since denied there are even in- 
formal links. Professor Alan Peacock, 
the vice chancellors said to the THES 
this week; “We have no connection with 
them at all.” 

Professor Peacock said that they 
were meeting again with UMCB shortly 
and p referral not to make any further 
comment. 

Cranfleld School of Management Is 
also pursuing UMCB over the loss of 
course materials and Industrial con- 
tracts. Professor Gordon Wills to the 
principal designate of UMCB but to still 


Students at Brunei University have 
obtained a legal opinion by Lord 
Gifford that their idee chancellor acted 
beyond his powers when he withdrew 
offers of places to a degree course. 

After a decision taken by tbe vice 
chancellor, Professor Richard Bishop, 
letters were sent to 25 students with 
firm offers of places on the building 
(engineering and management) courae 


to say that courses in building could no 
longer be sustained and the offers were 
withdrawn. 

Lord Gifford said: “It is dear that 
grave irregularities have taken place." 
Three levels of authority in the uni- 
versity would need to be involved In a 
decision to discontinue a course, but 
(bis procedure has been superseded, 
he said. 

The vice chancellor had no power lo 
cancel a senate decision to have an 
intake, nor could he act contrary to 
senate policy except in an emergency 
and this was not one. Nor could senate 
lawfully determine to validate the vice 
chancellor's act, 

On Tuesday senate voted 20 for, 7 
against with 11 abstentions, to confirm 


courae closures (which had reached an 
almost farcical level) into the melting 
pot. 

The party's nominated chairman of 
the education committee is Mr Domi- 
nic Brady, a student in the town and 
country planning department at the 
polytechnic which is the one course 
which it had definitely been decided to 
close. Under his leadership, the au- 
thority could well be on a collision 
course with the polytechnic’s recto- 
rat®. 

At CQLCHB, where there is con- 
siderable resentment over the way it 
has been treated in the merger with job 
losses and courses closures, the hope is 
that the new administration will restore 
student intake and change the policy 
that there should be no overtop be- 
tween the polytechnic and college in 
history, sociology and geography. Mr 
Brian Cane, the principal, ib resigning 
because of what he alleges is the 
deliberate destruction of the college by 
the city council and the Secretary of 
State for Education. 


agement at Cranfleldand has left with a 
senior research worker and fonner 
PhD student. 

Professor Wills, however, denied 
that there was "anything untoward 
going on”. He sold he enjoyed amicable 
relations with the university. 

What has annoyed academics, parti- 
cularly in the maintained sector, to that 
UMCB Is offering courses at high prices 
(£4,000 for the MBA compared to £800) 
in polytechnics. 


the vice chancellor's action. 

Last Friday a general assembly 
attended by about 90 staff overwhel- 
mingly passed motions deploring the 
action to withdraw the course, and 
.urging senate to continue it. 

The students are now to appeal to 
Lord Hallsham, the visitor and the 
National Union of Students is to take 
up the plight of the students. There are 
only about eight similar courses in the 
country so alternative places will be 
difficult to find. 


Mr David Neave, university secret- 
ary said: "The university is taking its 
own legal advice but the convention of 
the chairman taking action on behalf of 
the body when they believe urgent 
.-decisions are necessary is woU under- 
| stood in the university community.” 


DES wrong again, says society 

Even the revised projections for stu : The higher projection is based on the 

dent demand produced by_ the Depart- assumption that those who . move into 
meat of Education and Science under- social classes l and II retain the 
estimated the pressure bri university traditional enthusiasm for university 
places for the rest of the century, education, with the result that demand 
according to a report published this remains roughly constant for the rest of 
week by the Royal Society. the decade, despite an 11 per cent fall 

The report, compiled by an ad t hoc in the age group. During the-1990s, the 
committee on university funding set up fall In the number of candidates is ex- 
after the University Grants Commit- pectcd to be between 17.5 and 19 per 
tee’s 1981 cuts, concentrates on the cent, while the age group declines by 27 
effects of demographic trends in the per cent, 
middle and upper classes, which supply „ ... 

the majority of students. Two altema- Demographic trends and future uni- 
five projections both suggest that de- vtrsity candidates; price on request 
mand will outstrip that forecast by. the fr° m the Royal Society, 6 Carlton 
House Tertace, London SW1. 


- but universities told to find extra cash 


£7,190 from April 1 , a rise of 12.8 per 
•cent. 

A further bonus for the lower paid is 
the setting of a new minimum for 
lecturers aged 27 of £8,530. compared 
with the oia minimum at 26 pf £7,225, 


ment failed to compensate either for 
the erosion of salaries or increases in 
the cost of living. "But we can toke 
some comfort from the fact the In- 
crease is in line with the rest of the 
public service. Members will be unhap- 







-vlfrXt] 










jZrjJS* h®* 0 lcftin no doubt that it 
In fi^ce the settlement. 

the 4,6 per cent 

aEPtap »um. The effect is to 
on aft PfagCM B for example for staff 
on the point froni £ 6,375 to 


Ion face their next headache over the 7 
per cent recommended increase for 
National Health Service doctors, 
which is normally paid to 3,000 clinical 
academic staff. They have already, told 
'ministers they cannot finance tbe 
award, if It to confirmed by the Prime 
Minister, without Government help. 

Dtona Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the AUT, admitted the settle- 


lowest paid. Agreement reached in the 
Burnham further education committee 
last Friday comprises a 4.5 per cent rise 
across the boaro with a £51 lump sum 
for all. 

After four days of negotiations there 
was no. sign of the local authority 
employers yielding to the unions’ 
claims for structural changes including 
automatic progression from' Lecturer I 


to the Lecturer 2 scale and a step 
towards parity with the universities. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary) 
of the National Association or 
Teachers in Farther and Higher] 
Education, commented: "At the end 
of the day we had to conclude there was.' 
not going to be progress on thesel 
matters by negotiations." . • ' 

Arbitration waj scarcely mentioned 
during the discussions, and in the end) 
;the unions settled for a package wortlv 
very close to 5 per ceqt on the pay bill.j 
."The settlement does' not meet the 
needs of the system and in particular 
the management has again failed to 


Student loans 
scrapped 

Continued tyom front page 

treatment for all those on courses 
longer, than sir months. 

Mr Neil Kinnock, Labour’s, educa- 
tion spokesman, in his last major 
speech before the election was called, 
had words of encouragement for tech- 
nological universities but warnings. for 
others. 

Speaking at the Manchester Busi- 
ness School he said that higher educa- 


tion institutions would need to respond 
to the expanded access a Labour 
Government would propose. 


recognise the problems of iecturers-on 
the top of the Ll scale and in advance, 
fiirther education whose progress' has. 
been blocked by tbe current stagnation, 
of the system,? Mr Dawson said.. ...» 
• The proportion of ‘ Lecturer Is- 
appointed at the top of their scale to IS 
per cent .not 38 jper cent as reported in 
The THES on April 22. 


There would need to be diversity In 
curricula and more flexible options. 
"There are a number of universities 
which: are already trying to 


' vWtoty Pay scales (figures subject to official oonflirntUdn). 


Percentage 
Increase . 


' Salary scale* for college and polytechnic powers (subject to official confirmation) ■; L 
- Ofd . New (Percentage Increase) 
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Problem of who goes where New institute marks 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Lack of information on what the 
current crop of 16-year-olds will be 
doing next September is seriously 
hampering pfenning by the further 
education service, Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate told a conference pn the 
future of further education last week. 
* Mr Ned Norris, chief inspector for 
further and higher education told the 
Bournemouth conference it was vital 
for local authorities and colleges to 
acquire this information. It had vast 
consequences for the shape of the 
post-16 system and distribution be- 
tween schools and colleges. 

“There is a lead time of about three 
to five years to get the shape of post-16 


tent to do the whole job. A better 
relationship between classroom learn- 
ing and in-company learning was badiy 
needed. 

He said: “A Manpower Services 
Commission is needed to commission 
and operate In-company learning." 

Discussing possible ways ahead for 
the further education service, Mr Roy 
Walker of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science said that to relate 


effectively to a nationally directed 
bureaucracy such as the MSC, one 
must be able to act from the centre. 


may shift the balance between full and 
part time AFE,” he said. 

It was time to demolish biased and 
id-informed comments about the ser- 
vice’s record. It was not that it did not 
provide vocational education - about 
70 per cent of U did. and 40 per cent of 
this was in science and engineering. 

Nor was it the case that A level 
maths and physics were not perfectly 
satisfactory pre-vocation al study for a 
recognizable proportion of students. 

On the other hand it was not true 
that the education system was compe- 

Middlesex 
cashes in 
on credit 

Middlesex Polytechnics believed to be 
the first institution to offer a range of 1 
courses for degree credit in its summer 
school programme, which will run for 
five weeks from July. 

The summer school is based on the 
polytechnic’s diploma of higher educa- 
tion, which is modular in structure. 
Average students on ordinary DipHE’ 
courses do 60 contact hours for foiir 
hours a week over 15 weeks. At the 
summer school students will only study 
one module compressed into 10 hou rs a 
week. 

Those students already taking a 
Council for National Academic 
Awards validated modular degree or 
DipHE or degree programme in the 
USA should be able to use the summer 
school modules and credit them to 
institution: " 7 


“I can think of Beveral cases where 
the outcome would have been happier 
for education if I had been able to see 
the MSC in company of representa- 
tives of the local authorities' associa- 
tions to negotiate face to face on behalf 
of the service,” he said. 

Mr Walker also emphasized the need 
to develop appropriate national 
strategies, not detailed blueprints but 
broadlines of .advance, often by more 
than one route. 

He wanted to see increased coor- 
dination between colleges, authorities 
and regions. Curriculum and exams 
neededto be developed on a national 
basis as present processes were too 
slow for the changing requirements of 
the economy ana politicians. 

Discussing the recently introduced 
certificate or pee- vocational education. 


Mr Walker said that the department 
hoped to go beyond this. In the current 
climate of giving greater emphasis to 
vocational preparation, there must be 
room for an education-based course 
which stressed the intellectual content, 
while still providing experience of 
work, 

A two year Youth Training Scheme 
was almost entirely ruled out by Mr 
Geoffrey Holland director of the MSC 
when discussing the implications of the 
National Training Initiative. 

He said a two year scheme would 
create problems of resources and the 
incorporation of 17-year-olds In the 
scheme waB a prior commitment. 

However he stressed that a possible 
way ahead might come from current 
developments in Europe where it had 
been suggested that young people 
leaving full time education should have 
a right to a further year of education at 
any time before their 25th birthdays. 

He confirmed that the £25 allowance 
to young people on YTS was being 
reviewed by the commission although 
there was substantial opposition to that 
amount being increased. Some em- 
ployers had said that if the level was 
raised they would not participate. 

In answer to questions Mr Holland 
stressed that- there was no more hind- 
ing available and the Government was 
unwilling to provide more- 




growth in media studies 
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by Paul Flather 

A new European media institute was 
formally opened at Manchester Uni- 
versity last week, marking another 
development in a general boom in 
interest in media studies in Iiigher 
education. 

A report has just been completed for 
the Social Science Research Council 
pinpointing research areas in media 
studies worthy of future funding, in- 
cluding the treatment of women, the 
Falklands War coverage, and the re- 
porting of political violence. 

But at the same time, the SSRC was 
heavily criticized at a two-day confer- 
ence on the media organized in London 
last month fot not following up eariler 
pledges to fond research. 

Professor James Halloran, director 
of the centre for mass communication 
research at Leicester University, drew 
attention to the fact that recommenda- 
tions made in 1969 by the Television 
Research Committee via the Home 
Office had been favourably accepted 
by the SSRC. 

But throughout the 1970s little re- 
search funding actually materialised. A 
media studies research panel set up in 
1978 under Lord McGregor was also 
wound up without initiating any major 
research programme. 

Dr Michael Tracey, head of the 
British Film Institute broadcasting re- 
search unit, which organized the con- 
ference, said recent technological adv- 


ances including cable television made 
new research all the more important. 
His report will now go to the SSRC 
social affairs committee. 

Among the universities involved in 
media research are Kent. Leeds, where 
studies, of the effects of television on 
elections have been carried out, Glas- 
gow, home ol the Glasgow Media 
Group, as well as Leicester and Man- 
chester. 

The hew European institute at Man- 
chester will study questions of cen- 
sorship, regulation, and competition, 


The £40,000 institute, the first i 


* mill ouppun iron UK 

Greater Manchester Council, aj 
Manchester University. 

Professor George Wedell, the dine, 
tor, with long experience in Europe 
broadcasting, said people were savin 


they wanted new technology without 
analysing whether it was good, bad, a 
indifferent. "With satellites leawq 
footprints Over half a dozen countries, 
arguments must take place hi an inter- 
national forum like ours." Internation- 
al visiting fellows will be attached (a 
the institute. 

Manchester has a long tradition h 
media studies, and the advantages o( 
being a recognized media centre, with 
the presence of a strong audio-visa) 
research centre and the jodrell Bool 
satellite monitoring station. 

Strathclyde and Glasgow Universda 
are collaborating on a research centre 
for film and television, which t bey 
claim is the first of its kind in Britala, 
writes Olga Wojtas. 

The John Lode Baird Centre, wHc* 
wilt offer PhD and MLitl degrees, vrl 
concentrate on national histories ol 
television and cinema, how new tech 
nology is likely to change programme, 
and now Scotland as a small counliyk 
affected by the media. 

Professor Colin MacCabe of Strait 
Clyde’s English studies department, 
wno is to direct the centre, said It w 
also hoped to become involved in the 
way TV and film was used in schook 

The centre will have an advisory 
committee which includes Jem? 
Isaacs, chief executive of Chonw 
Four, Brian Wenham, BBC directed 
programmes, Anthony Smith .dirattt 
of the British Film Institute and Vertj 
Lambert, director of film prodtictm 
for EMI. 

The centre will be staffed by three 
Glasgow University lecturers and o* 
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such as the satellite boom, the use of collaborating on a highly suae®*) 
videos, new print technology, and undergraduate course in film and iw- 
increases in the number of television viaion studies. There have been 
channels. applications for next year’s 12 place*- 


Some 400 students from Britain, France and West Germany spent three 
dan ht Middlesex Polytechnic for the third annual sport* weekend of the 
European briefness administration degree rutt in couaboration with the 
ESC Management Centre, Reims and the Reutllngw Fachhoschule. M. 
Guy Haug (right) . of Reims,: and Herr tlahs Tummers (yecond left) of 
Reutllnuen, 1 are pictured ietth yards qf ale. presented by the Middlesex 
course bead, Mr Gerfy Earls (16ft) and Dr Ray Rlckett, the polytechnic 
director.’ *. '• • \ V.- . 


Now science 
park unveiled 

A new science park in Manchester will 
be unveiled' next month. Thepark. 


Out-of-work get fresh view 

Television progrmiunes 1 for; unem- and will offer ;both entertainment and 
ployed people will be at the centre, of encouragement totakeup new, cheap 
the BBC’s expansion in afternoon. . activities. ■; . 
schedules. Focus ,oij unemployed people stoms 

The programmes, provisionally ti- . from the Coudnuinl education dppart- 


linked to all the local higher education 
institutions - including Manchester 
arid Salford universities, the University 
of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology, Manchester Business 
School and Manchester Polytechnic. 

All these institutions are within two 
or three. miles of each other, and the 
site chosen for the park. Is next to 
Manchester University and the Busk 

n«>eo firhiv,l TUa .... I! 1 . I n j; • 


Lecturers defy 
sacking bid 

Sacked Croydon College 
defying their local authority's altej* 
to impose Inferior conditions q/sem« 


More than 200 have handed Ik 


npfero-compu 

The jfterqoon programmes, will also 
more at women: A seriei pro- 


...iwhn,. WIUTWJMIJ auu (IIU uuni r 

□Css School. The coundl is building an 
“incubator building" on the 15-acre 
plot to start the nark and the universi- 
ties hope it will attract Research arid 
small-scale production from high-tech- 
nology firms, ' 1 ; . ' -y ' 

. Thenew Venture gets one third "of its 
funds front the council, ope third from 
.5^de^,touroes.:.aqd foe remainder 
from ; foe private sector, It folio ws fwo 
other tmtacftssful schemes to set up 

, The planners of foe education pre- 
dnet park Koto that starting on a small 
Beale with Initial capital under £lm and 
ah 
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National Association of Teac*e» 
Further and Higher Education- • 
Of the remaining 80 jnemte£<J 
staff, only two - neither member*" 
Natfhe • - are understood to » 
accepted the authority’s offer. ■ 

. Mr JiriiMunnery, Natfhe'swdriK 

controlled education 
questing firm dates for reneWe? 
nations to secure foe Bftlhg • 
‘notices.; 

A meeting of the Natfoc 


NUS rebuffed 

Students at H«rlot-W? u University 
have voted overwhemingiy not to reaf- 
fillate.to the National Union of Stu- 
dents, They rejected reaffiliation by 
956 votes to 553, on a 49 per rant 
turn-out. 


kHtKutioos that appear well doriiToo risat). 


moritha from May 31 ’WeroJ»“ ^ l t0 

the authority denies It j 8 ijJ^ bseDC e 
enter into negotiations if jj® 
of, ‘thd • director of ^ducario 0 '^ 
Donald Nasmith, who ( left ^ 
-month’s vacation shortly a 06 * . 
notices went !out, 

; Staff' are angtY riiat foe ^ .J JL-' 
seeking to aVoid key 
guarding in: the nationally-ne^. 

,and a^eed - conditions 

These isay th'at where exfcnag (0 
tions nU, <bW ,pp ' 
existlng Staff,-' . " ' • • (fljeV 

dim jhatlS 

zendefed fob coljege 
under-staffed’-^ nnd wtfjP. ™ . • • > 

r Overtime is forked a: year, . , 
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Paul Flather analyses a report which could significantly alter the training of social workers 

Social fabric of the future nifficiantlv clear, while 


Social work training in universities, 
polytechnics, and colleges, needs far- 
reaching reforms to take it through to 
the 1990 b, according to the majority of 
submissions to a marathon official patterns. “These are difficult nettles to 

tLr. published today based on’ ^ “ ° 0 

246 submissions will probably herald ’ , ■ , „ 

substantial changes in the structure of report is an analysis of all the 

mainly theoretical courses in universi- ® 5 i ™ s ^? n ^ clud, ?8 3 ^ f rom umver- 
ties and mainly vocational courses In “ties, 21 from polytechnics and 13 

polytechnics and coUeges. 'V s w Er tte ?i by a . tcai ? of 

Itrould mark the tint stage towards , by ^L? 00 ! 86 S f a_ 

a merging of the Certificate of Qual- br ?° kc - of Wolverhampton 

ifleation in Social Work courses in ^ 0 * ytecbI ! 1< ; , 

universities and the Certificate in So- The original questionnaire was sent' 
dal Service in other institutions. °ut by CCETSW in January 1982. The 
The report, prepared for a meeting training council now plans to appoint a 
of the Central Council for Education working group to come up with firm 
and Training in Social Work next proposals. Final dedsions are not ex- 
month, also raises the thorny issue of pected before 1984. 
educational autonomy, as against em- The review is the most significant 
ployers* needs for “the right, trained development in the training council’s 
personnel”. programme since the CQSWwas set up 

■ It calls for detailed discussion on the in 1971 as a basic training course for 
relationship between CQSW and CSS sodal workers, and the CSS was set up 
courses: levels and standards required in 1979 as a basic training for a range of 
in qualifying training; future staffing occupational groups in the sodal ser- 


vices. CSS provision was reviewed in said the distinction was unhelpful. 
1979, Tensions identified in various prop- 

Responses came from alt interested osals included: employer influence 


Polytechnic. “positive step", many were anxious There was widespread comment — 

The original questionnaire was sent' about the timing, and about likely new and regret - on how CSS courses are 
out by CCETSW in January 1982. The directions. Comments ranged from “a perceived to be at a lower level than 
training council now plans to appoint a warm welcome” to “untimely”, with CQSW courses, largely because of the 
working group to come up with firm the latter worried about the boat being different levels of institutions involved 


sreeived to be at a lower level than 


Association of Metropolitan Councils 
said the CQSW-CSS distinction was 
suffidently dear, while educational 
bodies like the Coundl for National 
Academic Awards and the Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics said it had 
become blurred. CQSW heads called 
for reforms but a continued separation, 
while CSS heads said the split was no 
longer tenable. 

Educationists commented specifical- 
ly on issues such as access to courses, 
.transfers between 1 courses, and the 
rules governing the Telease of staff for 
further training. Modular courses were 
put forward as a "great hope” to solve 


training council now plans to appoint a warm welcome” to “untimely”, with CQSW courses , largely because of the the bridging problems between the two 
working group to come up with firm the latter worried about the boat being different levels of institutions involved courses. A CCETSW spokesman said 
proposals. Final decisions are not ex- rocked within a current discussion as well as course content. this week: “A great deal more work lies 


pected before 1984. about tfa 

The review is the most significant • wor keis 
development in the training council’s Then 
programme since the CQSWwas set up the defi 
in 1971 as a basic training course for workers 
social workers, and the CSS was set up attentioi 
in 1979 as a basic training for a range of the distil 
occupational groups in the sodal ser- . worker” 


about the new role and tasks of sodal 


But there was no doubt that sodal' aheadbefore final dedsions emerges.* 
work training should continue in uni- 

Most employina bodies including the House, St Chad’s Street, London 
Association of County Coundls and WC1H SAD. 


Strike call to union over 
fixed term contracts 


Biotech 

cash 


byOlgaWojtas nature, for example someone from iHICCtiOIl 

Scottish Correspondent industry coming to acollege for one J 

tMS™ ,o by Jon Turney 

1 °'I e £ a “ .'“ ed .. term l mntrara“eihM“h™ toSe'd' IS Sc, “ ceC °™P ondent 


contracts by permanent contracts. Xw tem oonuv 
A motion being put before the. y 
Further Education Lecturers’ National in 8 P re 8 n 8pcy le 


nature such as dur- iTwoBcademlc- industrial collaborations 


Further^ucationL^ture^ NationS in * pregnancy leave are not made 
Section (FELNS) of the Educational Permanent by August. 

Institute of Scotland at its annual There is also a cal for the new salary 
conference tomorrow condemns "the negotiating committee, set up only 18 
abuse of fixed term contracts to fadli- m ° n . ths . a8 °- l .° . be replaced by the 
late the implementation of the cuts and original negotiating body m which 
the Introduction of the new training further education lecturer negotiated 
initiative.” alongside day school staff. 

The motion is proposed by Lothian Both this y ear ^ foe local 
Region, which is thought to have the authority managers on the new Scot- 


In biotechnology are now awaiting fin- 
al approval for government hinds. 
The Scottish Development Agency 
dans to match private backing for 
Bioscot, a new research com 


and Telford College in Edinburgh, It 
cal)} on the union to mount a publicity 
campaign against the growth of casual 
labour in teaching and the resulting 
educational damage.. 

,.Mr Arthur Houston, further educa- 
tion officer of the EIS. said there was 
oo control over tbo educational stan- 
dards of unqualified staff on fixed term 
contracts, and that students naturally 
staffs *° 1)0 tau Bht by qualified 

Qualified lecturers on fixed term 
contracts were not protected under 
employment legislation, and could not 
unfair dismissal, sick leave or 
maternity leave. 

. 'There is room in further education 
,or * limited nura ber of part-time 
contracts, but these are of a permanent 


original negotiating body in which 
forther education lecturers negotiated universities. And the Department of 
alongside day school staff. Industry stands ready to do the same 

Both this year and last, the local for 7 Un |' 
authority managers on the new Scot- C^^n^n.foeUnlvend. 

tish Joint Negotiati ng Committee, who $ «“ Stable of ten- 

run both aay schools and further tral London, 

education colleges have been prepared Bloscot should have start-up funds of 


to make a more generous settlement 
than the managers of the centrally run 
colleges of education arid central in- 
stitutions. 

These are also motions calling on 
FELNS to affiliate to the Labour' 
Party, the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, ana to deolare its opposi- 
tion to Cruise and Pershing missiles 
being based in Britain. 

Asked whether this would be consti- 


£700,000 and will begin by organizing 
contract research In the two universi- 
ties aoroas the whole range ofbiotecli* 
nblogy from microbiology to chemical 
engineering. Dr Charies Fairley, 
director of .the health care and 
biotechnology division of the Scottlfo 
Development Agency said that he 
hoped the company could expand to 
pull together biotechnology work in' 
all eight Scottish universities. - 


tutionol, Mr Houston said: “There is If the company is successful, it will move 


nothing unconstitutional about holding 
a ballot. But I don’t want to worry 
about the last fence unless we are over 
the first, and there are more fences in 
the EIS constitution than in the Grand 
National." 


into joint projects with other firms, 
and eventually into produtlon. 

The southern venture Is an outgrowthof 


Continuing education probe 


The University Grants Committee has 
Witten to all universities asking them 
wnat continuing education they pro* 
and what their future role should 

The UGC says it Is impressed by “the 
^creating prominence of continuing 
education in universities’ own thinking 
ls conscious of the 
■ g® understanding 

,,7^ VQC Working party on con- 
tinuing education defiries the subject as 
, »ny foim of education , both vocatiori- 
Su font is resumed lifter an 

• , following the end of com 

; Initial education’’.' • 


provisions In full-time courses of more 
than one year or their part-time 
equivalent, such as preparatory or 
foundation courses for mature stu- 
dents. 

It also wants to know about part- 
1 time programmes leading to certifi- 
cates of attendance, diplomas of qual- 
ification, first degrees, higher degrees 
and diptomas, including the postgradu- 
ate certificate of education. 

Similar Information is required for 
full-time courses of up to one year 
foduding regular programmes stoed: 
lit particular professions or aa hoc 
programmes offered to public author- 
. files, professional bodies, employers, 


the Southern Biotechnology Consor- 
tium, the brainchild of Professors 
Alan Bull of Kent, Malcolm Lilly of 
University! College and Geoffrey Holt 
of PCL. Their imminent annouhee- 
ment of a "key programme of 
strategic research” gave Patrick 
Jenldn, Secretary of State for Indus- 
try, a welcome example of govern- 
ment support for btoteduntogy In his 
keynote address at Biotech *83 m Lon- 
don last week. He said the Dol would 
be making "a substantial contribu- 
tion” to the new programme from the 
£16m set aside to support new ven-. 
tures In biotechnology. 


Dancers get 
ILEA grants 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity has agreed to make students at the 
Central School of Ballet eligible for its 
discretionary awards. , 

The decision marks the authority’s 
first breach of its 1976 policy which' 
ruled that no new private institutions 
should be recognized for student 
awards. This was in spite of a number 
of requests from independent colleges 1 . 

The ILEA’s further and higher 


to make the Central School of Ballet an 
exception beepuse of its commitment 
to encouraging students from inner 
London and particularly those from 
ethnic minorities. 


^ Central School of Ballet is an 
Further uni vefrsity-based blo technology offshoot of the renowned Rambert 
companies are likely to follow these 1 School of Ballet which moved from cen- 
auiouiicemebta. Dr Roy Dietz, dim- tral London to new accommodation at . 
tor of the DoFs blptechnology unit the West London Institute of Higher 
said that several other approaches for Education earlier this year. 


tor pf the DoFs biotechnology unit 
said that several other approaches (or 
money under the Dol scheme had 
come from universities recently and 
these were bring assessed. 


The Rambert School moved to 
' •' • — ' — : — . . •: — "T"“7 : : • ""i ~ L fished at Twickenham. But most staff, 
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' cbntiriue in full-time education at dards and be kble to respond to new] 

. g^whatriw foeir political com- school qrcofiegeorin a combination of challenges. ■ • . I S™* . Sered5X&mS£? 

educatiori and training up to thepge of mana gers In industiy and com- ° that offered at the ^mbert. 

NilW w , . s Wmo this week froiri the 19, without suffering financial penafi- m e rce, would recognize the Importance . The nine students who held ILEA 
V °* Teachers. '■ ties. It calls for educational mainte- of ^inno nm that new entrants to discretionary awardS at the time of the 

for .education, the nance allowances to be introduced, set baVe ,had necessary move had the option of - completing 

afgUes.tbat puts st all levels from at least at the level of supplementary education and training to prepare for their training at the Central School rind 
• yorsi ^ es are decimating benefits. the job. Bnt successive governments 1 retaining their awards if they, did .pot 

:• : viceTH-?u n v 6f fo® education ser- : Mpre5ent bolides are aimed, quite have yet to take investment in the pro- wish to leave central Lpndon. Six chose 
hoW unless action is taken HpUheratelv and cvnicallv at deterring Sessional training of tethers serious- to remfon at the Central School; and 

Seuiionsa^ . ■ , •; -1 three went to Twickenham'. ... 


. whatever their political com- school or college or in a combination of challenges 

' for me survival of educatiori and training up to theage of • ..ajj mQ! 

i* come this week froirithe 19, without suffering financial penafi- merce, wou 
Teachers. ,. '• ties. It calls for educational mainto- ma UDg 

^ • for .education, the nance allowances to be introduced, set ^gjj. 

^“..ISues.that puts stall levels from at least at the level of supplementary education 
' Vors l tJ i ! 5 are tiedniating benefits. ' . . the job. B 

vie* n .^!-5 n5 fo c education ser- • : -Pr-r-,,. riniidas are aimed oulte have vet to 


at least t 
benefits. 


u? H r « i “Present polides are ; aimed, quite have yet 

' wrt, . . y. 1 r . , ■: •. "*® VeDt “ s tiestrup- education; This discrimination arainat jj,,, j s ciuing for nursery The ILEA- decided to continue the 
;ii!We make ilb ehnW ! yoring people in schools and colleges -ducetion for all children from the age awards because the school staff who 

' i! ' ! : bf foreri, a broadening and updating of remained were of »Stsbie#e;to 

, ^ MsUknHe^lL?SnH , It w-nt, initial teacher training to be the curriculum* greater investment in cajry on the courses. Retontiy the staff 

?TOrtfort“ manifesto : improved and in some cases courses to ; special nee* edutation 


> Dlfatn!; .u 0 ^ e - D 8 e riU dandiaates to It wants initial teacher train 


The NOT is also editing for nursery 
lucation for all children from the age 



Adult tutoris 
vote on CND 

Adult education tutors will consider 
affiliating their union to the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament at the un- 
ion’s annual conference in July. 

Three branches of the Association 
for Adult and Continuing Education 
have put forward motions proposing 
affiliation to the CND. This became 
possible after last year’s conference 
passed a motion enabling political 
affiliation. 

Calderdale and Camden-Fleet bran- 
ches propose that the AACE. affiliate 
tp the CND immediately. Sheffield 
branch calls on the union’s' national 
executive committee to affiliate, also 
to encourage branches and members to 
work closqiy with local peace groups, 
and to urge all members to prbnrofe 
peace studies where they work/ 

' . It also cal ls on t he NEC to encourage 
other teacher unions tp affiliate to the 
CND - a Veiled hint aimed at the 
AACE’s sister, rihloo,. the National 
Association of Teachers In Further and 
Higher Education. 

After voting to become the first 
teacher union to affiliate to the CND 
last year, Natfhe’s conference is ex- 
pected tp .disaffiliate later this month 

following .. a 

which e'nde** 

CND, in tin 

The AALb. 
will also take, 
affiliation, but 
the conference 
to branches’for 

Two London 
dori and! East 
forward a moth 
withNatQ ' 
bers h>auA 
arid 

education 
bodies and 
. Motions for 
will be field in 
JulyS-lO.inclui 
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Overseas News w 
Harvard defines 
sexual harassment 

from I'dtrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
Following a series of controversies 
cuncvrning “amorous relationships" 
he tween professors and their students, 1 
Harvard University now has clarified 
its policy on sexual harassment. In a 
letter to his (caching staff, dean Henry 
Rosovsky cautioned that “any roman- I 


makes them liable for formal 
action . - . even when both parties 
have consented to the development of 
such a relationship." 

Reaching a working definition of 
sexual harassment took several months 
discussion ainortg senior lecturers. 
According to Mr Rosovsky’s letter, "in 
the academic context, the term ‘sexual 
iinrassment’ may be used to describe n' 
wide range of behaviour. The fun- 
damental dement is the inappropriate 
personal attention by an instructor or 
other officer who is in a position to 
determine a student's grnde or other- 
wise affect the student's academic 
iwrfumiancc or professional future. 

At the University of Michigan two 
professors have resigned, two face 
disciplinary hearings, and If) mure arc 
under investigation as part of a major i 
crackdown hy the administration on 
sexual harassment. 

Jeane says no 

The American Ambassador lo the 
United Nations, Mrs jeatic Kirkpat- 
rick, has refused lo accept academic 
awards from two colleges where stu- 
dents and tenehers had demonstrated 
against her attending presentation- 
ceremonies. 

Mrs Kirkpatrick had earlier re- 
fused to spenk nl Smith College in 
Massachusetts after learning of In- 
adequate security mwosurcs and 
strong opposition to her visit. Trus- 
tees voted to award her nn honorary 
Doctor of Laws in absentia but she 
has declined. The The ambassador 
also turned down a medal of distinc- 
tion from Barnard College, New 
York. 


from Mark Gcrson search and nost-secunuary amentum 

MONTREAL fa *hc restraint progmmme has moved 
Federal contributions to the financing one provincial government. Oiilano, 
of post-secondary education in Canada f° consider lowering its P »*J ne j 1 £ 
will he tied lo the national govern- mcrease. il has also proinpted liar. h 
mail's spending restraint programme criticism from the un.vcrs.ty comtnun- 
for the next tJo years. ity and from oppos.t ton MPs. 

The “six and five programme", so- T he 
called because ii cans federal spending versity Teachers billed the Jecision 
at six per cent in 1983/4 acid five per "nonsensical and wondered how the 
cent in 1984/5, has also restricted government could continue emphasiz- 
govermnent grants to the three nation- .. lhc , ! n po rtance of research and 


search and post-secondary education Six provincial governMU’iit.s have 
»rin,int nmimmmi' lias nuivod announced mi 1983/4 uix.Tatmg 


in the restraint progmmme has moved announced m 1 *83/4 operating 
one provincial government. Ontario, pnts. In Quebec umveismes have 

.*■ i ... .... h,vnlA illni'tllfi'l SO Hill lilll (III :US. 


al councils that fund most of the 
country's university research. 

Its nd vocation to higher education 
will result in the federal transfer pay- 
ments to tlie provinces of 3.9 billion 
dollars in cash in (ax point next year, 
some 102 billion dollars less than the 
provinces were expecting under an 
extern lion of the current formula. The 
following year will see 4.1 billion 
dollars transferred to the provinces. 

At the same time, the Canadian 
•government will spend an extra 60 
million dollars over two years on a 
student loan plan. The money will be 
used to produce an aid programme for 
pnrt-timc students, to defray loan 


highly trained manpower while reduc- 
ing its commitments to higher educa- 
tions. 

The two-yen r formula will allow 
federal and provincial ministers re- 
sponsible for fmnuce and higher educa- 
tion more time to renegotiate the 
established programmes financing 
plan, the formula now governing feder- 
al transfer payments to post secondary 
education. 

ft is a formula (hat satisfies federal 
officials because it contains no 
mechanism for ensuring that the 
money transferred to the provinces is 
actually spent on higher education. 

The federal government now funds 


interest payments for unemployed about 5 per cent of the cost of post 
graduates utul to nearly double to 100 secondary education in Canada, 


graduates and to nearly double to 100 
dollars the maximum weekly allo- 
wance for students. 

The government’s inclusion of re- 


although provincial spending cuts have 
raised thnt to more than 90 per cent in 
sonic provinces. 


been told to expect SoJ million dollars, 
n 1.5 per cent increase over 1982/10. 
Ontario universities won't know until 
later this month if the promised 7.5 pci 
cent funding increase to l.l. million 
dollars will be maintained in lire light of 
decreased federal contributions. 

In Manitoba, universities will tc- 
ceive Canada’s highest funding in- 
crease for the second conccutivc year: 
10.3 per cent to 146.3 million dollars. 
Saskatchewan's two universities will 
share 126.2 million dollars, up 7 per 
cent from 1982/3. And in Alberta, 
operating grants arc expected to in- 
crease 5.1 percent to 349.8 million dol- 
lars. 

Newfoundland's only university will 
see it funding increased by 2.5 per cent 
to 65 million dollars. The university's 
medical school, which is funded 
separately, will get 11.5 million dol- 
lars, a 5.5 per cent increase. 

Newfoundland was one of two pro- 
vinces where 1983/3 grants were lo- 
wered during the course of the year. 
Canada’s easternmost province had to 
return ncnrly 3.5 million dollars to (he 
Newfoundland govenment while the 
other end of the country, British 
Colombia university took a cut of 12 
million dollars. 


Dutch minister’s plan 
provokes protests 


Papers sited 


from Lionel Cohen For the economically hard-pressed 

THE HAGUE Limburg province - an area of old 
All specialist medical training at the closed coalmining and mining-related 
Free University of Amsterdam and the industries - the, threat of cancellation 
Slate University of LimbuTg may short- of this £100 million hospital contract 
ly be stopped following a shock and the consequent loss of the htin- 
an n ounce rt lent overriding the “in- dreds ? f c A tra involved was a 
adequate" proposals of the 1982 Uni- shattering blow, 
versity .Work Distribution and Con- As a result, following an emergency . 
centration Committee by education meeting between provincial Governor 
minister Dr. witn Deetman. Kremers and economic affairs minister 

A letter sent by the minister to each Dr. G. van Ardenne. the government 
of the thirteen university boards of has given assurance that the hospiLnl 
nd ministration announced that he per- building contract at least will proceed, 
sonallv intended taking over the com- - „ , ... . ~ 

mittees role - which includes the Reacting swiftly to criticism, Dr. 
economy plan for the medical faculties P ee ^ raatl ^ week brought out a draft 
which alone must produce 4 percent of aw ° f n wo . r . k redistribution. .This would 
the savings transfer direct responsibility for de- , 

| Professor H. C. Hemker. Rector of iSSSSf 
Limburg University , had no hesitation InnS of°adm»Sfirfnon SlWh of » 
in condemning the plan outright as ° ° f 8 h of h 

merely lending to the creation of un,versilies concerned, 
second-class medical graduates - parti- However, part of this proposal is the 
culorly those studying to be GPs - if plan for enforcement of savings by the 
they were to be denied all chance of minister. For if the budgets submitted 
gaining experience in specialist departs by any of the university boards of 
meets. . administration is not fully acceptable 

The Deetman Plan also originally or if any variations that he may require 


Turkey 

changes 

target 
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its move 

Although the British Colombia focal 
year began on May I. the province’s 
three universities won’t know the size 
of their oper.il ini' gran ts until after the 
May 5 provincial elections. They haw 
already been told hy the agency re- 
spuusihle fin allocating the provincial 
granl that extra money for new prog- 
rammes will not Ire available in 1983/4. 

I he governments of Novn Scotia and 
Pi i nee Edward Island and expected to 
announce increases of less than half the 
12.1 nc r cent recommended in January 
hy the maritime provinces 1 higher 
education commission. 

# Most of (he unions representing 
Quebec’s 11, (MX) community college 
teachers have decided to accept in pan 
the conciliator’s report they rejected 
last month. No reason was given for 
this sudden reversal and the new 
position leaves unclear the outcome of 
their dispute with the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

Union .spokesmen insist that their 
approval of the document does oot 
embrace its “negative aspects", nor 
does it constitute recognition of i 
three-year contract imposed on them 
by the provincial legislator. Approval, 
thev say, is also conditional on their 
appeal against the controversial back 
to work law that ended their legal 
strike earlier this year. 

Worry over 
increase 
in aliens 



threatened a complete stop on the 

I planned building contract for a new notification, the minister intends tak- J r ° rk out i 88 tJie “open education 
650-bed St. Ann and al Academic Hos- ing powers to implement these reforms oT Anatolian University Is 

a hup, D fSngi rpe H nn ninrj* P* ta ' In Maastricht. directly. to Its infancy. At present, Us first 

A dispute over a final resting .place. * J!L= 30,000 students are following basic 

Report vetoes hostels • - 

While House during his administra- a study conducted by Hamburg Uni- try something new. such as paying Th u e lhe fa crea8 * stu dent 


For the economically hard-pressed ICll ciV/ L ■ __ ^ I Z o 

Limburg province - an area of old l.J[£ 1.1. kl 

fr° m Berl,ard Kennedy from Geo,. Maslen 

Md h Jh. £ ionsTqS Z»S!gJg te^ JaJ!!g!g Concern is growing in some quwm. 

ScnnVbinw J ° bS “ ™ S * 

s announced by Higher Education Coun- fore j En students now enrolled. A stc 

As a result, following an emergency, ell chief Professor lhsan Dograinacl re t discussion paper prepared at An- 
meeting between provincial Governor after a meeting of university rectors In s t ra Ua’s biggest university shows that 
Kremers and economic affairs minister the Mediterranean resort of Antalya, ,|, e i n p ux of overseas students is pr* 
Dr. G. van Ardenne. the government seems to represent a change in the ventina local students from enrollingin 
has given assurance that the hospiLal council’s policy. , hejr pre f crre( t courses 

building contract at least will proceed. Ljut yWi the Intake was increased The paper was prepared for the 
Reacting swiftly to criticism, Dr. dramatically, by 70 per ceut, amid vice chancellor of the university of w* 
Deetman this week brought out a draft promises that all candidates would be South Wales, Professor Michael nit 1 
law on work redistribution. This would accommodated within a few years In the It says that in some first year courses, 
transfer direct responsibility for de-, nation’s 27 universities and objections alien students formed nearly half otitie 
partmental closures, fusions and reor- that such a move could only reduce the student body last year and the t reruns 
eanization in the first place to the quality of higher education. This year, accelerating. The high proportion ^ 
Boards of administration of each of the the Increase In the intake is to be only foreign students, particularly 
universities concerned. around 8 per cent, and half or that will from Asia , has led to racist pampnie 

However nart of this nroonsal is the be accounted for b r the °P en Unlversl- being distributed around thb JWP" 

ASAiSE \L" hlch acreplcd "■ flrit s,udcn,s ,n E&rssjfc'sxr 

minister. For if the budgets submitted ‘ bemg pmnted on r n o doubt (hat 

' by any of the university boards of Thus an Increased emphasis Is being The pnner says there < s “°S |obf 

. administration is not fully acceptable "on-reddent courses os a way qualified loen students are tani ^ 

or if any variations that lie may require meeting the demand for higher placed not only m thetr firep 

are not agreed within two months of Earning. But Ills not clear how this will course but all others chosen 


650-bed St. Ann and al Academic Hos- 
pital in Maastricht. 


or if any variations that lie may require ! 
are not agreed within two months of 
notification, the minister intends tak- 


I he pnper SHys mere is 
qualified local students are failingtooc 
placed not only in their first pretere 
course but all others chosen as wf - 
Tlie present proportion of temp 
ary resident students at the > 
of New South Wales is the highest j" 
any university in Austraha ana is 
to be more than double the nat 
average for tertiary institutions. 
“These numbers need to be control 


White House during his administra- a study conducted by Hamburg Uni- try something new. such as paying Th w e lhe *" cr|fl “ *■ , student- | led jf an increas j n g number of 

tion, has been selected as the site of the [versity concludes there is little point In students a housing allowance. This; say “S**™ v T d c ? me , bl med * cal schools qua ij tv A UStra |jan students are not w 

riicharrl M NiTon nT^ciH^nllal lihrnrv i/vuitimiina fn hntlrt chiilpnt lnrvc t (»lo in tlie antlinrr nf tk> HU...IJ LI_ and technical facilities, rcflectino the ,iJ ' ■ ■ • . .1 eRtlY 


Richard M. Nixon presidential library, 'continuing to build student hostels in 
Congress must approve release of any of West Germany’s university 
the former president s official papers! towns and cities. The reason Is that 
before construction can begin. . ( students are increasingly turning 


nuing to build student hostels in the authors of the study, would enable S! d u ,ec 1 55 ,cal , fac “| de8 * reflecting the 
of West Germany's university universities and local authorities to R|Bher Education Council’s assessment 


muw ivwui auiriuuuvo iu « Ti ■ . ., __ 

react more flexibly to changes in the ° r !!l e " ee T f Sf. coun St Two new 

c ; J ... ° mpnlrAt ernnaU will nm>n <hia 


‘against hostel life, and 


demand for accommodation. 


uuumy rtusiinimn - , Jf y 

be displaced by the unrestricted 
of overseas students,” the paper sww • 

I The academic committee ot 


, , against hostel life, and choosing nri- lt ... . “ lawnuui, me umer in maiaiya - ana 

‘Finnr Qtnn ’ H a ted accommodation - preferably fiats - ‘ ■wLS^f n l l1 not ensure that the tar g et °* 

UOOrSLOp adieu L insteadi K hut y ,« fl l 5,000 docuni^r year set by PmJessor 


Archaeologists with Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Peabody Museum were col- 
led hi by the federal attorney’s office 
In Boston to ldeullfy a pre-Columbian 
artifact found In a private display on 
an Island ofT the Massac nuscltcs 
coast. Scholara dated the pedestal, 
described os M a large doorstop’* at 
between 750 and 800 An and valued It 
at more than $100,000. The Govern- 
ment plans to return lhe Mayan 
sculpture to Mexico. 

Hoover petition 

Some 1 .500 students and 66 professors 
ut Stanford University have signed a 
petition urging the university's trustees 
to order an Investigation into the 
activities of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, a Con- 
servative think tank affiliated to the 
Californian university. 

Organizers of the petition said they 
were furious to rend Hoover’s 1982 
annual report fisting 43 current or 
former fellows associated with Presi- 
dent Reagan. 


The proportion of students in Ham- 
burg who live at home with parents 
resident In the area has fallen to about 

a thlid and those who come from other __ _ 

places are seldom prepared to live in About 40 percent of students’ terms of student Intake; Is’taiibui’unl- student The Controversy 

lodgings, nearly 40 per cent of Ham- expenses were home by their parents, versity comes third. Of the 210.000 'introduction of sub quotas for the ifig 

burg’s new students say they wish to and 22 per cent were covered from the ^candidates who have qualified to al Z time In the first year engining 
share u flat. 28 per cent want fiats for students’ own earnings. In 1981 thti Uecdnd stage of this year’s Mtiomd course ‘ Overseas students widBg* 

themselves alone, and 21 percent overage monthly income of a Hamburg entrance examination, 130,000 will be study at Monash this year requir^ 1 

would like to join student communes, student not living at home was about successful (If the Onen in ,h A ir higher school certified. 

ssaia& aSa 

Book fair highlights fight for human rights SsSB?EStt; 

I The biennial Jerusalem book fair - there exists n spiritual decline, to- A smaller di Sclav f r «m drop its cut-off score of fill jjjJjL-gi 

which from a commercial point of view wards violence and corruption”. . LoHamei Haihetaot^GhStm . Professor Endersbee crefltedasto 


? U ii B u Important economic Dogramaci, himself a doctor. Is reached 
factor. Hamburg s students, for inst- in the near future. 

ancc, had a totarbudget of around 100 ■ m. 

million pounds in 1981. , - 11 if wort h noting that Ankara- 

now has the two largest universities In 
About 40 per cent of students’ terms of student Intake; IstanbulUnl- 
expenses were home by their parents, versity comes third, Of the 210,000 


medical schools will open this year - one 1 1 un " e r w Ste »*■ 

I ISslon on y tteK changes should* 
made to entrance policies a 


Istudy of the paper. . e 

At Monash university, students lw 
attacked the dean of the engine* i « 
faculty. Professor Lance Enders • 


utvuuy, riuicaaui ' — „.,. r5 eaS 

over his attitude towards ov r«£ 
students. The controversy folio 
'introduction of sub quotas foQ ne . . 


uuruauciion oi sun h uuw t 

time In the first year 
course. Overseas students wm 8. 3 
study at Monash this year 
score in their higher school IcertgJ J 
examinations of some 40 P° int . s j £ (he 
a possible maximum of 4 10) a ^ ni ,. nR 
minimum set for Australian * |. 

seeking entry to the en S 1 r nee n„5 lfl H ui 
ty. But as a result, thrMjJj; 
drop its cut-off score of fill t -jirtnilTl 


traditionally lhe milieu for the award- 
ing of the Jerusalem Prize for literature 
expressing the “freedom of the indi- 


rots year nowever ; uw awarding of House) dochmentatfon ZZ ot P rot0St wheT1 hc aaa T on ol 

the prize seemed not only the high Akko (Aa^mSSUSiLK of tho Singapore A^ a ff sU b 

spot, but abo the. encapsulation of the anniversary of thJ WwS! feS £ Monash, called to discus the 

entire spinl of the fair. uprising. Warsaw Ghetto quotas issue. At one pomt » n 

A more modern h™.. ..... .... ' 


vidual in society . Tfos year, the prize First, and perhaps most significant- A . - . address, Professor Endersbc® ■> he 

went to V. S. Naipaul for his “success- ly, there was the "Vetboten and Ver- * hu , man rights note posed a small map of Australia i wu 

ful portrayal of the struggle of the brannt" display, mounted by the MtalnaTpe by . tt i5 Unif ed Nations words “15 million" on it, wim » J. 
individual to maintain freedom and Georg Llngertbrink company to com-, fm-’ ti JH?* ■ were subtitled map of Asia with the woris 

independence in societies whcr.e, de-.. memorate the, 50 th anniversary this nuSLS LJtS, - rt J^J-bting of lion" on it, to illustrate his conten 
spite revolution and political struggle., month of Hiller s book-burning. ' uwnsmd, and the quest for justice and that “we may well be swampe 
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Medical talks make progress 


from Guy Neavc 

PARIS 

Discussions are now firmly under way 
to find n solution to the medical 
students' strike, now in its third month 
which triggered the wnvc of riots all' 
over France. 

Last week a team of mediators, set 
up 10 days ago by Premier Pierre 
Mauroy, brought out preliminary 
proposals. 

They have reported bnck to the 
minister of education that they are not 
hopeful of a rapid solution to the 
deadlock but some headway has been 
made on the controversial issue of 
pre-intemship exants, held at (lie end 
of the sixth year. Among the changes 
mentioned arc to make it more general 
in content. But disagreement still per- 
sists over the degree of selection that 
should follow it. 

The government mediators have put 
the ball firmly in the court of the 
individual teaching hospitals, fn fu- 
ture, the question of selection should 
be settled by the teaching hospital 
councils after consultation with stu- 
dents. 

On other fronts too, there are signs 
of a more flexible approach. 'Die 
National Student Coordinating Com- 
mittee against the Savary Bill met the 
minister on Tuesday to put its views. 
To give itself more muscle, the 
national committee which has been 
closely linked to the opposition party 
has called on its supporters to under- 
take a “small series of limited actions”, 
this week. 

However, the right is not to have all 
the running. A new student organiza- 
tion calling itself the student liaison 
committee, has now emerged. It has 
called upon left-wing students outside 
the official student unions to demons- 
trate in favour of “a university open for 
all". 

Meanwhile in face of the growing 
demands from all quarters of the 
university world to delay discussion of 
(he bill, the first reading is to take place 
as scheduled on May 24. 

Pharmacy students have joined their 
medical fellows in pressing for further 
clarification on the terms of the reform 
introduced last December at the same 
lime as the controversial changes in the 
medical curriculum. 














! *m 


A riotfiiB Sfrident tries to catch a^ear gas canister fired by the riot police 
during a demonstration in Paris. 


rrom ootn lett an a ngnt 
which has erupted violently on to the 
streets. r 7 

So far , the main source of resistance 


has come from students in economics, 
law and management studies. Their 
blanket hostility has received en- 
couraging noises from the National 
Federation of Independent Lecturers 
and Researchers, a body close to 
opposition circles. 

The miiin argument from the stu- ' 
dents is that the reformooses a threat 
to academic standards. They are espe- 
cially concerned lest the elite grandes 
tcoles lose their highly selective na- 
ture. They nre also pressing for the 
process of student selection to take 
place at entry to university, not, as the 
bill proposes, between second and 
third years. 

Another bone of contention is the 
composition of university councils. 


Vice chancellors speak out 
over admission-by-race quotas 


from Craig Charncy ground because of a quota imposed 

JOHANNESBURG upon ,L 

Mass protests have been held at South “Let no one be under any illusions as 

Africa's English-medium white univer- to what the legislation, if it becomes 
to oppose proposed legislation law, will put on the statute book. It will 
siting up racial quotas lo govern not represent any type of reform." 

by^StiiIt!o5J tl I, er * n ?iJ Ve i reCalle{1 Protests also took place at the uni- 
51e admin ^ ° n nor T lly r °rT T °' versifies in Durban and Pietermaritz- 
fcEfJ lt,ons ’ , and reFlected an burg, and at Rhodes in Grahamstown. 

officials awriES « ‘ 'f P In a surprise move, opposition was 
, academic staff, and students. eX p re ssed by the student councils 

Addressing the meeting ut Johan- of the Afrikaans-medium universities 
University of the Witwater- of Stellenbosch and the Orange Free 
Pi . (wits), vice chancellor D. J. Du- State, though the vice chancellors of 
2 s dec,are d: “This is a most un- those institutions expressed their sup- 
extraonr 6111 ’ we are faring on port for the bill. 

^ Mewiwhile, 10 siud.nl journals .1 

Jon to protect the dS UCT face disciplinary proceedings af- 
terests." v inc universil y s ,n ter publishing details of an on-campus 
O*. talk by black affairs minister P. J. 

includS S ?Sr ersvoicin 8 their concern Koomhof in the student newspaper. 

!|W MuS Rosff «d They reported that he took . “perH- 

llj^rits governing council lecturers cu,ar, y liberal s,and " on fhe white 
sh *ttents, and eradSatei * *' minority government's proposed new 

Alurau * . ’ constitution. At the same time the 

white ph. 1 ntj ,he ndn ^ ster fa charge of ruling party is publicly maintaining that 
ty blarirc t *1? j must vet applications it entrenches white control in three 
l '*s on a ,ostud yaUhe white universi- crucial by-elections. University au- 
'rover^, case - b L y- c “e basis. The con- thorities say they breached the con- 
sei radai new would allow him to fidentiality of the classroom, and 
the S3 u ? tas far admissions which ordered the offending issue of the 
apply versit,es themselves would newspaper withdrawn from circula- 
D ' ' ' tion. 

of| heUn?lL S ?. Uade 5?> vice chancellor The left-wing student journalists 
[nug °f Cape Town, told a found an unexpected ally in Mr Cas- 

^■ "isadiri^ "i s campus the new per Uys MP. from the far-nghl. 
! n,h eac^^ i ' n ^ ren “ b y th ? st ate Conservative Party. Mr Uys's party 
- ursof the umveni- stand to gain from their revelations 
ty dki«P°r S1 i n8U P on faeuniversi- jn the by-elections, and he defended 
tosk o» r -'Slf. 1 aod objectionable the freedom of the student press to 
ejecting students on racial .publish Dr Kooruhofs remarks. _ 


talk by black affairs minister P. 
Koomhof in the student newspaper. 

They reported that he took a “parti- 
cularly liberal stand" on the white 
minority government’s proposed new 
constitution. At the same time the 


While nri, ■ ‘IUHISICJ ill vutuge OI 

fryb!ai-i« U r Cat !?^ mu8t vet applications 
ties on * ? Stud y at tbe w fa te universi- 
ho»»dIi Ca8c 'te' c “ e basis. The con- 
sei radai I ,ew . bl, J would allow him to 
the un;»3 U ° tas fa r admissions which 
apply. nversit,es themselves would 

of ?hel5i?f,i S ? Uaders ' vice chancellor 
mass me J^y ^ape Town, told a 
frili "Is a dS ? n h»s campus the new 

ln *fr e tuadpmi' nt «^ rence hy the state 
of the universi- 

ly the dLt«!*i s 7' 8u P on theuniversi- 

task «SS“ “P d objectionable 

ii., i ejecting students on racial. 


The presence of 8 substantial number 
of “external personalities'' will, they 
claim, politicize the university - more 
especially so if many nf the outsiders 
are coopted from trade unions. 

Though arts and humanities students 
arc generally in favour of the reform, 
they too have their criticisms. Prime 
among them is selection for entry to 
third year studies. This is not to be 
countenanced at any price. 

Opposition backing for the students 
is hardening following a riot when 
8,000 demonstrators took to the streets 
of Paris which resulted in 60 arrests of 
students. Small groups armed with 
Molotov cocktails ana iron bars had 
been engaged in running fights with the 

Leader, back page 

Medics to get 
common exam 

from A. S. Abraham 
I BOMBAY 

•A special committee appointed by the j 
federal health ministry to review 
medical education in India has recom- 
mended a common entrance examina- 
tion for admission to medical colleges. 

At present, some universities and 
colleges have their own entrance tests, 
while others go by the applicant's 
performance in preceding public ex- 
aminations. 

The proposal has been endorsed by a 
parliamentary committee which asses- 
sed the panel's recommendations and 
called for "concrete steps in this direc- 
tion without further delay". 

Details will have to be worked out by 
the University Grants Commission, 
the Medical council of India (MCI) 
and bodies like the Association of 
; Indian Universities, 
i The review committee has also sug- 
gested passing legislation to give the 
,MCI greater powers. It says that the 
MCI has only advisory authority and its 
advice is rarely taken, especially when 
new medical colleges ore set up or 
when existing ones increase their in- 
take. 

The MCI does have the authority to 
remove recognition from institutions 
which do not come up to the mark. But 
because of pressure from provincial 
governments it rarely does. 

On the rare occasion when it did 
withdraw recognition from five 
medical colleges in Bihar state in 
eastern India, the provincial govern- 
ment soon induced it to reverse its 
decision. . , 

The review body pointed to the lack 
of funds for medical research. It called 
for a system to monitor research pro- 
jects to ensure they were concluded. 


^ Q^s E agagxy^f?7^3^T | *f i wiy i ariMriwrTi , i[MTiira , i ii iri i ^i i urt Q VCFSCaS I16WS 

Cots battle launched at 
University of California 

from Charlotte Beyers Richard C. Atkinson, chancellor of 

PALO ALTO UC-San Diego, said his school’s re- 
Thc new budget cuts proposed by the lu lively low salaries have made faculty 
governor of Californui, George recruiting difficult. “Last year, a third 
Dcukim.'jiati, could cause the Uni- of the people offered faculty positions 
versity of California irreversible dam- fa engineering, physics and chemistry 
age by forcing it to become second rejected these offers. In computer 
rate, says the retiring president of the science, there are more than LO people 
University of California, David Saxon, who refuse offers for each person who 
Speaking at a special meeting of the accepts. ” 
university's board of regents, Mr Sax- Atkinson added that his campus 



university’s board of regents, Mr Sax- 
on said tne cuts could menu increased 
J student fees, fewer courses, a decrease 
in enrolment, an exodus of top profes- 
sors as well as the loss of industry- 
related programmes that arc vital to 
[the state. 

[ Last January, Deukmejian decided 
to cut $18.6m from the university 
operating budget. In April, he sug- 
gested slicing away another $33. 4m 

E lus $5ni from the funding for new 
uilding. 

UC salaries lug 8 to 9 per cent behind 
those at comparable universities. 
Without an increase in 1983/84, .salar- 
ies will fall 18 percent further behind. 

Student fees have risen 55 per cent in 
the past two years. Next year, UC 
students must pay more than $1,300 in 
fees. 

Mr Saxon said the university faces a 
fiscal crisis. “These additional cuts 
clearly indicate that the commitment to 
education reflected in the governor’s 
January budget appears to have 

“This commitment must be restored. 
The future of the state depends upon 
the productive functioning of an edu- 
cated citizenry. In economic terms. 
California cannot afford to reduce its 
investment in education.'' 


Richard C. Atkinson, chancellor of 
UC-San Diego, said his school’s re- 
lutivcly low salaries have made faculty 
recruiting difficult. “Last year, a third 
of the people offered faculty positions 
in engineering, physics and chemistry 
rejected these offers. In computer 
science, there are more than LO people 
who refuse offers for eacii person who 
accepts.” 

Atkinson added that his campus 
was losing a deep-sea drilling opera- 
tion to the University of Texas be- 
cause this oil-rich school was willing 
to put more money into the prog- 
ramme. 

Mr Saxon, who leaves on June 30 to 
head the corporation that runs The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, said: “Wc are facing cuts so 
substantial thnt they put at risk the 
thoroughly-documented excellence of 
the university’s programme. 

“The Deukmejian cuts constitute a 
decision about whether the University 
of California is going to remain the 
finest public university in the world or 
whether it will be permitted to slip into 
tlie second rank. 

In response, the regents unanimous- 

K approved a resolution urging 
eukmejinn to restore the budget. Mr 
Saxon himself will deliver the resolu- 
tion to the governor. 

He urged the governor to raise sales 
taxes rather than dismantle the uni- 
versity piece by piece. “I have spent 
nearly all of my professional life at the 
University of California, and although 
I am about to retire, l am not going to 
rest until f am confident that ive have 
done everything we can to protect the 
university," he said. 


Hungarians sow the seeds 
of agricultural progress 


Radical syllabus changes urc planned 
for Hungary's six agricultural universi- 
ties and three agricultural colleges, in 
order to meet the “new requirements” 
of the twenty-first century, the state 
press agency, MTI, announced re- 
cently. 

Hungary has the most flourishing 
agricultural sector in the entire socialist 
bloc - indeed, recently, a high-level 
Soviet working pnrty completed a 
survey of Hungarian agriculture to 
determine to what extent it could be 
applied in the Soviet Union. The 


Hungarians, however, are not pre- 
pared to rest on their laurels. Two 


years ago, the Hungnrian Academy of 
Sciences completed a survey of the 
entire country, to determine the optim- 


al crop-pattern for each area. Tlie 
results arc gradually being im- 
plemented by a scheme of financial 
incentives and crop prices designed to 
benefit those agricultural cooperatives 
which switch to the recommended 
crops. 

A new adjustable scheme of fertiliz- 
er application, which takes into 
account weather and local soil condi- 
tions, hus been worked out by the 

‘Absent* student 
wins loan case 

A Stockholm court has found in favour 
of a student who appealed against a 
central board's demand for the repay- 
ment of a SKR6.000 (£510) loan be- 
cause he missed three lectures during 
his entire course. 

The student passed through a local 
authority adult education centre with 
flying colours in almost every sub- 
ject. The board discovered he had 
fallen marginally below the stipulated 
two thirds attendance level For tlie 
Spanish course in the 1976 spring 

trough correspondence starting in 
1979, the national grants authority 
pressed him to repay SKR3.000 (£255) 
which it judged was the mean differ- 
ence between the full-time loan he had 
received and a part-time one. By this 
year the sum had doubled through 
inflation, interest and penalty-pay- 
ment assessments. 

In his defence, the student said the 
demand had come unreasonably late 
and that the board had behaved inflex- 
ibly. It had failed to allow for his 100, 
per cent attendance record in other 
subjects. 


Academy of Sciences for maize cultiva- 
tion and is expected to raise the yield to 
15 tonnes per hectare by the end of the 
century. The Szeged biological re- 
search institute has recently been in- 
volved in promising work on sprays 
which could protect unripe crops and 
fruit blossoms from frost. Develop- 
ments in genetic engineering ure like- 
wise expected to lead to considerable 
improvements in stock-breeding. 

The new changes in agricultural 
education will therefore place greater 
stress on basic and academic studies, in 
particular, biology, agro-industrial 
technology and economics. Postgradu- 
ate courses for specialized work will be 
available, and new regulations will 
permit agricultural students to take 
courses at other universities. 

The new rules will also allow stu- 
dents to learn more about agricultural 
policies abroad. At present, Russian is 
the first foreign language studied in all 
Hungarian schools ana colleges, and 
until now, agricultural students have 
had little opportunity to learn another 
language. The reforms, however, 
promise a greater number and variety 
of optional language courses. 

Maths professor 
gets top post 

Professor Olli Lehto, current secretary 
general of the International Mathema- 
tical Union (1MU), has been elected 
rector of Helsinki University - the 
most influential non-mini sierra 1 posi- 
tion in Finnish higher education. 

Professor Lehto lias a distinguished 
track record in his discipline. He has 
held a chair at Helsinki since 1961 and 
been dean of the faculty of mathema- 
tical and natural sciences since 1978. 
After five years as a research professor 
in the Academy of Sciences, he was 
given the revered title of academician 
in 1975'. As an exponent of the function 
theory, he is a well-known guest pro- 
fessor at universities outside Finland. 

After the vote Professor Lehto said 
he wanted to convince the public that it 
was worth channelling funds into high- 
er education and research even when 
j public finances were under strain. 

| He added; "There should be more 
opportunities for Finns to obtain entr- 
1 nnce lo research institutes and further 
education abro ad, b ut a b igger prob- 
jlem is how to get foreign researchers 
land teachers to Finland." 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham would reduce student in- 
take, save on administration costs, 
reduce teaching and non-teaching 
staff, cut courses and cut accommoda- 
tion costs by trying to share a site with 
other bodies or reduce the number of 
buildings in use. First year Intake 
would be reduced by 10 per cent but 
that would be offset against an increase 
of 500 due to students reaching the end 
of their course. Part-time students 
would continue to compose half the 
total of 8,500 students. Staff would 
have to be cut by about 60 academic 
posts and 30 non-academic posts. 

It did not prioritize course program- 
mes since everything had been de- 
veloped over such a long period that 


taken more than a in per cent cut over 
the past two years and has achieved low 
unit costs. It would strenuously resist 
any attempt to make a further 10 per 
cent cut and would get the full backing 
of the Conservative local authority in 
this. 

BRIGHTON 

Hopes to retain the present range. 
While it would wish to preserve all 
areas of work, the polytechnic has 


How polys would cope with 
a 10% drop inincome 

1 “1 The National Advisory Body is charged with planning for the academic 

provision made by public sector institutions and advising the Secretary of 
State for Education on how binding should be allocated from the 
advanced further education pool. It is currently considering the responses 
from polytechnics and colleges to its planning exercise before it makes its 
proposals known in the summer. 

The THES carried out a wide-ranging survey to see how those 
Institutions responded and to find out what their hopes and fears were. 
We asked how they planned to cope with the hypothetical 10 per cent cut 

I VAR IftZ Frinrirnd demise envisaged in the NAB letter, wbat course programmes they gave priority 
1 w mnoitig exercise to> m j whBt cut ^ sta ff and student numbers would be involved. 



singled out primaiy teacher training, 
information technology, and health 
studies as growth areas with additional 

f ilaces already having been awarded 
or teacher training and information 
technology. Tourism and leisure man- 
agement and industrial design are 
other areas of possible longer-term 
growth. 

The student numbers were fixed at 
5,200 with the county council some 
time ago and there are no plans to- 


change this figure. In staff terms, the 
polytechnic plans to make an £860,000 
saving and 32.8 full time equivalent 
teaching staff posts and slightly more 


non-teaching posts will have been lost 
by September. 

BRISTOL 

It proposes to. retain Its present prog- 
rammes and ktudent numbers and to 
meet the cuts proposed via early retire- 
ment for stan and a slightly worse 
student/staff ratio. Academic prog- 
rammes have not been priontized 
because it believes the programme 
areas have.been drawn so widely that it 
is not possible to give detailed informa- 
tion on the forms provided. In general , 
however, staff/student ratios in science 
arid technology subjects have been 
- indicated for protection should the Cut 
be less tbta 10 per cent. 


gineering, science, mathematics and 
computer studies, social and adminis- 
trative studies, other professional and 
vocational studies (ie planning), and 
visual arts. 

Under the polytechnic’s hypothetic- 
al plan, the total number of students 
wou ld be cut from 6,191 to 4,872 and 
the FTE staff from 510 to 383. 

HATFIELD 

The polytechnic could only cope with a 
10 per cent cut by losing teaching staff. 
As any significant further increase in 
staff: student ratios would jeopardize 
quality there would have to be a 
commensurate cut in student numbers. 

No priorities have been assigned 
because the polytechnic believes it has 
no programme of low priority. Hatfield 
has already suffered a cut of 17 per cent 
in its budget since 1980/61 chiring a 
period when student numbers rose by 
12 per cent. 

Further cuts are expected and 27 
staff have already been lost through 
early retirement. 

HUDDERSFIELD 

The polytechnic would cope with a 10 
per cent cut by reducing staffing and 
pushing up stafffstudent ratios. All 
programme areas would be main- 
tained, especially part-time courses, 
although there might be some cuts in 
intakes. 

No priorities have been assigned to 
progqmrnies. 

KINGSTON 

: I. !■/: .... ..■■■«;• , 

Thiree methods would bp used by 


institution would try to keep student City of Manchester College of Higher 
numbers to the present level of 6,800. Education which have just merger. 


numbers to the present level of 6,800. 
Leeds did not prioritize its program- 
mes because it did not think that 
necessary financial savings could be 
made that way. 

Due to the change in the basis in 
funding. It found it almost impossible 
to say what the percentage cut had 
been in budget since 1980/81 but in real 
terms thought it was about 36 percent. 
This had led to substantial cuts and the 
loss of 50 staff in that period. Leeds is 
not envisaging any further cut in its 
budget. 


LEICESTER 

The polytechnic would cope with a 10 
per cent by selective cuts in student 
intake. The net result would be static 
student numbers overall, but a signifi- 
cantly changed subject mix. 
Engineering, computing, and a 

^ sed new degree unking industrial 
iwith engineering nave been 


design with en gin eering nave been 
given priority. FTE staff would be cut 
from 693.65 to 622.66, and students, 
excluding those on short courses, from 
7,837 to 7,652. 

The polytechnic estimates that its 
budget has been cut by 7 per cent in 


Further reductions In resources would 
require the equivalent of the removal 
of a major part of a whole faculty and 
1000 student places including staff 
losses and building closures. 
Manchester priontized all its prog- 
rammes to reflect the polytechnic’s 
capacity for further development in 
specific directions within all existing 


budget has been cut by 7 per cent in 
re id terms since 1980/81, and expects a 
further reduction of £500,000 in actual 
terms by 1984/85. 


LIVERPOOL 

With the. change of power at city hall 
. the future of Liverpool Is thrown into 
the melting pot. The polytechnic's 
response was based on the withdrawal 


* 3 m aezs TSisriSt Kingston . . 

Indicated for protection should the Out v , ^ polwchnitfs 

be less Ibkn to per cent. Three methods would be used by «*P° nrewMbaaed oirtho withdrawal 

Student numbers would not change Kingston to tope with thelO per cent °* subtidy which re- 

SSWKsasag wrrfjBrJ-JMR teiSh&SSS «asafM«sa 


MIDDLESEX 

The hypothetical 10 per cent cut at 
Middlesex would be achieved by re- 
ductions bothin teaching staff, through 
an increase in staff student ratios and 
non-teaching staff as well as in all other 
areas. In-service teacher training, en- 
gineering, mathematics and computer 
studies, social and administrative stu- 
dies and humanities would be pro- 
tected if the cut were greater than 10 
per cent. 

Total staff numbers would have to be 
reduced from the 1982/83 level. Such 
reductions would, according to the 
polytechnic, be detrimental to the 
quality of teaching and of the adminis- 
tration's ability to meet the demands 
placed on- it. , 

To maintain the strident body at 
8,900 in 1984/85. it has been necessary 
to plan for reductions on first year 
Intakes totalling 300 students on 
selected courses. 

Between 1980/81 and 1983/84 there 
has been a 9 per cent cut in the 
polytechnic's revenue budget in real 
terms. 


NEWCASTLE 


8SM3&CM 


COVENTRY 

(LANCHESTER) 

The polytechnic esllmaies that a 10 per 
cent cut. in AFE funding amounts to a 
11.6 per cent cut In actual revemle. As 
many overheads are fixed, academic 
costs would have to be cut by 15 per 
cent. TjVlth only six months’ warning 
this would rise to 25 per cent. In these 
. circumstances the polytechnic would 
;i have tq cease intakes to . 26 of Its 

f l-ttae arid sandwich degree courses 
all rat fire dyer 

‘i" ^ftopriori&s wuiJbe established if 


economics, design, ■ engineering and ■ 
Information technalogyand science: 1 
Kingston plans a shift, In emphasis in 
its courses which would be reflected in 
student! numbers' target. So that full 
time and sandwich students, would be 
held and part-time students would be 
expanded slightly} a change which fa 
not totally reflected in the envisaged 
full time equivalent student figure of 
5,100 compared to the current 4,950. 

■ LEEDS""" v '■ v* v.^'. v* 0 '* 

. ..the polytechnic is taking what it mills a 
pragmatic approach to the 10 percent 
cut and! would make savings where It 


the introduction of discrete degrees 
: were the essential components, though' 
this would all change If the authority 
decided to make a subsidy, 

Once-off . savings on materials, 
equipment and library books With the 
Aeddinnof 90 staff and a, possible 30 at 
COLCHE and the closure of two, 
pqsstbly three, sites were the proposals 
included ta Dr Gerald Buhner, the 
rector's response. 


As it has one of the highest staff 
student ratios and one of the lowest unit 
costs, Newcastle hope to be protected. 
It Is not planning to cope with a 10 per 
cent cut and to keep to Us current level 
of 7,400 full time equivalent places. 
Although the polytechnic agreed to 
prioritize, the local authority In its sub- 
mission did not. It hopes to keep stu-- 
dent numbers to the current level and 
redudngstaffing by 20 thioughearly re- 
tirement in addition to the 60 staff 

already shed over the last to yean . 

The polytechnic has experienced a 9 
per cent cut since 1980/81 and has 
already planned for a 5 per cent cut If 
teaching salaries are kept within the 5 
per cent margin. 


' MANCHESTER -t> 


There.was.no rational' 

M threP!y«atp r : • ; V - pragmatic approach to the 10 percent the imposition of a'l61*r renFcuT 1AJNIJUIY : *' 

^ Nofriprities could be established if qpt and would make savings where it responded the polytechnfc wraki- - W i LL A 1 i ■ 

thecutwes 10 percent or more. BUtifH could gather than shed ataffVNeyerthe- ra8 an a£3,lm cut fa: bUdobt ontaDof has f, plan5 to wt 

,issSaS 

London expresses doubts over exercise 

The Inner London Education Authority, Wondfog some dbctttioh irnd keep *500,00 0 <jf that money to across-the-board cuts and by restraiiii 
on behalf offis live pedy technics and colleges added a award, ^special ceurpes, such asleep course?. ‘ , numbers to ifc IWl/gTlerel 

AB forme on the unjalWactory Am example of * hypoU^ of |5W^torrrt» plau, & — ** 

tyof the ceni wauM .mm$ b 

nnf ftnu uniiU nltn lA. mut 11 hv >' « fJ L: . . iT! “r “WW 


jstificatlbnTor 
Mr cent cut. 


LONDON: 


cutting exercises should be enoughs 
cope with reasonable reduclionsr 

NELP has not established priorities 
because it believes NAB’s “program, 
mes” of work make no sense. So any 
statistics produced on this basis would 
be almost meaningless. 

There will be only marginal chances 
in student numbers. Staff will be cul 
by voluntniy means, according to the 
polytechnic's medium-term strategy. 
Hie polytechnic estimates that its 
budget has already been cut by 20 per 
cent in real terms since 1980/81, and 
will be cut by a further 12 per cent bv 
1984/85. 


NORTH STAFFS 

The polytechnic plans to respond to the 
hypothetical 10 per cent cut by holding 
down student numbers and phaslngthe 
cut over a number of years. It also 

[ dans to make savings by shelving a 
arge proportion of Its management 
department and dosing down tne bio- 
medical unit. The polytechnic wanls to 
maintain a broad range of courses but 
gave particular emphasis to enginerinj 
and computing. Staffing would be 
reduced and tne growth in student 
numbers from the current full time 
equivalent- of 5,035 would be res- 
tricted. 

Since 1980/81, it has undergone a 17 
per cent cut in its budget and estimates 
that it will have to accommodate a 
further 17 per cent cut by 1984/5. 

OXFORD 

A 10 per cent cut would produce i 
disastrous scenario - 150 teachingposls 
out of 444 would have to go and new 
intakes to existing courses would be 
made virtually Impossible, if the 
polytechnic was expected to cope with 
a further £2.1m to £2.5m cut. 

All programme areas have been 
given equal priority, but in its reply to 
NAB the polytechnic highlighted the 
success of its modular course and of is 
faculty of architecture, planning ana 
estate management. 

Assuming the doomsday seen®™ 
can.be avoided, the numper ot 
academic staff is expected to be cut by 
30 (7 per cent) to be matched by 8 5 per 
c?nt reduction in student numbers. 

Oxford has already suffered cuU« 
10 per cent in real terms since 1980/81, 
ana even if Its pool allocation is 
maintained faces a further 3 per <*« 
cut by 1984/85. 

PLYMOUTH 

The institution plans to deal with 8JJ 
cut in resources by reducing Intake, an 
by reducing or breaking the co ntinwg 
or courses. Plymouth prioritized?^, 
of some programmes with P ar ? 1 *~i, 
emphasis on the technology subjects- 
A 10 to 15 per cent cut to budget® 
planned and it had previously aim™? 
expanding its intake so a rsWgwj* 

. resources would take tbe fTEto?' 
4,600. Plymouth has tittle paw* 
study because there is no demand ^ 
polytechnic claims for this mod®:®, 
study in the region. Staffing would 
be reduced but because , of a _ 
compulsory redundancy pouty [t 
polytechnic is not confident that 
could see them through, : 

PORTSMOUTH 

■ A- 10 per cent cut would lead fa Pjf 
and lasting damage to the injtiju ^ 
and the polytechnic’s reply 

Uatsthedetmledconsdqueno»K> y 

faculty. Student numbers jw L^t 
the same, although ^ a Sd 
mix. The number of FTB 8t ^Sfa 
fall from 617.49 this year to 57/-« 

1984/85. • • ..wished 

. No priorities have been estaw^ 
for cuts of 10 per cent or.more.ovg^g 
the polytechnic believes only . 


The Inner London 

on behalf of Its five 
statemef 
nature b 

data. It r -... 


student 

_fo_lbe 


and does pot 

•iii. \ 


nature of f he.cxerdse and the dubtoua valWity of the cm L would mean, fov this wiiW wit 

data. It- hM uot, tm the wKofa.' olftgled out any would ;P4in ' ptr^nt fewer Uacbert); and there) Wo 

institution by damebut If It were to m£Ta lOper cent sfafifua, twrts And admfaUlraUve staff. The cent fetter .student* byiW&Bss “ ' ' W 

Sit. there would boa reduction fa otatt numbM* «<* eqfa^wt of ^ poete *wt3^00.' wfferfei no catfa b®!faS 

rriated coats but student numfart wouW not bo, cut. . part-thne tewchfag faisre ailuf *•«— «- ■ 

No academic prognunmes were prioritized become it ^ ^ 

felt It could not do It In abstract terms, ., • •■•''' 1980/8 1 , DrDa vm I^c , t.« «¥ «v»« wuimuea - - wflcracranng qu part-time ■ • - 

Sl!^^ ( toSpfag«P ,J Of budgets, thus pnjecj* . dA^ngradvra^Wrtl^'idd^ 


; by. more than 7 per cent 
■bit expects only a one of two per «*? 
farther cut. ;l . • 

' ■ • • ■. [ "■> i ? ."-i 
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; ! : A l6; per cent' Cut wahld.re^^js 
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staffistudent ratios and compulsory - 
redundancy of full-time staff. 

Priority has been given to informa- 
tion technology and the faculty of art 
and design. But the polytechnic's main 
priority is to protect part-time and 
evenin g on ly work. 

The FTE academic staff is expected 
to be cut by 38, but the number of 
students will rise from 3,900 to 4,400 
mainly because of higher numbers of 
students already enrolled. 


SHEFFIELD 

As a cost-effective institution, Shef- 
field’s local authority decided in mak- 
ing its return that it would be a waste of 

flma tn nlnn An an iitiranl Kosn nf D in 


per cent cut so the response has been 
made on the basis of a maximum 5 per 
cent. The institution did not prioritize 
Us programmes on the grounds that it 
had always taken a responsible attitude 
to planning and would continue to do 
so. 

Mr Doug Thacker, acting principal, 
said that with the higher student/staff 
ratios, held student numbers and with 
all courses with indefinite approval 
from, the Council for National 
Academic Awards they were prepared 
todlscusschangeswith the NAB totheir 
plan but no t prioriti ze prog rammes. 

There had been a significant reduc- 
tion in staff over the last four years and 
the SSR stood at 12:1. There would be 
a slight reduction in student numbers 
and it was expected that eight staff 
would be shed over the next two years. 
The cut in budget over these four years 
had been 2-5 per cent and it was 
estimated that the same cut would 
borne by 1984/85. 


SUNDERLAND 

Cuts in both teaching and non-teaching 
staff, the. closing of buildings, and the 
possible merger of libraries may be 
needed to meet NAB’s hypothetical 10 
per cent cut. 

The polytechnic has refused to list its 
priorities but will give NAB its targets 
for every course. Although student 
numbers are expected to increase 
Slightly because .pf the maturation of 
courses mid the need to meet now 
Indus tnal demands, the number of 
academic staff will fall from 415 this 

li984/85 e 0 u l v al ents by 

Sunderland’s pool allocation has 
been cut by 8 per cent since 1980/81 and 
foppfag up by the local authority has 
“asedT In Its NAB submission the 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

Wolverhampton is wor king , like a 
number of other institutions, to a' 15 
per cent hypothetical cut due to the 
elimination of the excess of fee income 
and plans to meet that by reducing unit 
costs. It only prioritized specific course 
in the event of a smaller cut in 
resources in agriculture, initial teacher 
training in-service teacher education, 
ancillary health, control engineering, 
information technology, management 
studies and law. 

, The forward plan looks to a reduc- 
tion in staffing of over 70 while the fall 
time equivalent student numbers 
would hold even at 5.260. There would 
be a small reduction in fall time 
students number but not in part-time 


threatened by a reduction in its "top 
up” from the local authority and the 
NAB, in calculating its 10 per cent, 
based on an assumption of fee income 
which was in fact £lm out, according to 
the polytechnic. As a result tbe institu- 
tion is having to work to a 15 per cent 
cut and potentially massive staff losses. 

Felicity Jones 
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Colleges count the hypothetical costs 


BATH BEDFORD 

Staff student ratios wlfl alter from 10:1 Hie college would re 
to 13:1 If a 10 per cent cut is Imposed, squeeze thestafflfcfadc 
Student numbers will not change except 10 per cent cut. It rel 
In teacher training courses where they academic priorities 
will increase. Staffing will be reduced, grounds, but the local 
No academic programmes were given to put countywide pi 
priority, on practical grounds. No cut Student numbers will 
has been made in the college budget tag years, but staff nu 
since 1980/81, but by 1984/85 10 per NAB decisions, 
cent will be cut from the non-teacher 
education while provision for tbe latter 
will rise ta line with an increase ta B Ed C!amhrtHppQhi 
students from 165 to 195 and ta PGCE ^ dmDriu gCSni 
students from SO to 60. Some courses would c 


Hie college would retain courses and 
squeeze the staff/student ratio to meet a 
10 per cent cut. It refosed to establish 
academic priorities on practical 
grounds, but the local authority Is likely 
to put countywide priorities to NAB. 
Student numbers will Increase In com- 
ing years, but staff numbers depend on 
NAB decisions. 


DERBY LONSDALE 

The college would reduce enrolments 
and overall costs by 5 per cent each to 
meet a 10 per cent cat. Under its 


teaching staff, in order to save 10 per 
cent on Nene's budget. Student num- 
bers are already being reduced fa 
combined studies, but overall recruit- 


forward plan, staff would be cut by 60 
to around 300 and students by 5 per 
cent to a fall time equivalent of 3,000. 


polytechnic calls for any cuts to be 
Ovo . r 8 manageable three-year 
period, end argues that an across-the- 
P^nl cut of 10 per cent would be 


TEESSIDE 

'TC* polytechnic hopes it has re- 
1° ll ? e hypothetical cut by 
that it has already been ta- 
roto hs planning. The effect 
r? *° reduce unit costs by up to 15 
PJ rent over two years. Priorities have 
S22®? selected on the grounds that 
•SHStf 011 of exlstin g programmes 

aUjSra? ^ consi4tent ™ th over_ 

!ta § the NAB exercise. Tees- 
t0 h^P st »ff levels con- 
SJL®® 1 fere?** student levels by 14 
the forward plan. 


in who a rcuuoiiun 

esHtSi^iu ?! over 40 per cent. It 
there Is a farther 5 per 
Sffi-t 0 * 81 0Ver tbe next two 
(ftfif A^her unit cost reduction of 


BOLTON 

Bolton has already embarked on a 
programme of rationalization which 
makes the second largest and one of the 
lowest cost provider of AFE work 
outside polytechnics. It has 2,198 stu- 
dents and an SSR of 10.7:1. A 10 per 
cent would result in a loss of 20 
academic staff and a 5 per cent reduc- ■ 
tlon In planned student Intake for 
1984/85. It would however be able to 
maintain its course programme because 
it bas already closed down chemistry 
and reallocated resources to other 
areas. 1 

Proposed reduction of a third of Its 
work would result In the loss of 1,000 
students and a £2m cut hi Income, • 
which would particularly affect its 
part-time student provision. Bolton bas 
set priorities, which would protect its 
engineering and business studies base 
ana its overall in -service training provi- 
sion as well as FE teacher framing. 

BULMERSHE 

Tbe college would cut student numbers 
by 10 per cent and offer some staff early 
retirement, were a 10 per emit cut to 
occur. It already plans to reduce stu- 
dent numbers from 1,100 to 1,000 and 
staff by about 10. 

That will leave Its academic prog- 
ramme Intact, and no priorities have 
been submitted, ‘fit Is not intended-: 
voluntarily to abandon part of a 
rationally, coherently planned dlversi- 
flcatlod” the surrey response says. , 
Expenditure between 1980/81 and 
1981/2 remained the same; a 10 per cent 
NAB cut would be £282,000 on this 
year’s figures. 


Cambridgeshire CAT 

Some courses would close and student 
numbers be reduced following a 10 per 
cent cut. In the college's forward plan, 
135 students will be iost and 15 fall-time 
staff. "Present academic planning, 
however, has envisaged long-term de- 
velopment especially In response to 
regional needs," the survey response 
says. 

Only part-time and non-degree 
courses have been given priority. 


™ ume equivalent oi J,UW, 

No academic priorities were established 
on practical grounds and because of the 
Interlinking of foil and part-time work. 

DORSET 

Since the college budget will fall by over 
10 per cent by 1985 following closure of 
teacher training and the Weymouth 
campus, the local education authority Is 


VPSzV ^ authorit y' ™ 

PobniH^LA^ 8 ' been to nln a 
average unit cost: . 


; be met by a 

i equivalent sfa- 

achieved In fall 
' Wh®® students. 

, ,bw it uL *5Si8S*!2S ^ M effect i ve 

i AfoMSftS reduction in 


BRADFORD 

h The college calculates that Increased 
5 “productivity" cost-effective teaching, 
a grouping courses could achieve a 5 per 
cent cut, with reduced student numbers 
and courses meeting the rest. Between 
1982 and 1984 stoning will drop from 
189.6 to 148.1, and students from 2,180 
to 2,136. Since 1980/81 the budget has 
1 fallen 9 per cent in real tains, with a 
■ farther toren to 10 per cent due by 
1 1984/5. : 

Priorities ta the academic program- 
s me established "with great reluctance 
1 and with a major complaint about the 
1 process of categorization" are ta order: 
5 Initial teacher education; medicine; en- 


CHELMER 

INSTITUTE 

Tbe Institute bad already embarked on 
a rationalization plan of its own, phas- 
ing out all non-vocatloiial work. A 10 
per cent cut wquld be met by the closure 
of BA and BHum degrees, wbfch will 
not recruit ta September, although the 
rising teenage population fa the region 
b cited as justification for special 
treatment. 

No programme has been given prior- 
ity and Cnelmer hopes to maintain lb 
present size of 3,100 fall-time equiva- 
lent students and 305 staff. Ib submis- 
sion argues that the closure of any other 
areas of work would unbalance the 
institution. 

CITY OF LIVERPOOL 

-The college b due to be merged with the 
polytechnic In September, ft b already 
pn target for achieving 10 per cent cut 
without farther mqjor cub In courses 
other than already Imposed on lb initial 
and taservlce training. It has achieved 
these through voluntary redundancies 
and non -staffing ecompmles amounting 
to nearly a £lm on a £4m badge!. 

COLCHE b currently discussing 
priorities with the polytechnic but 
would anticipate retaining lb strong 
BA/BSc Honours/Ordinary Combined 
subjects programme, with existing stu- 
dents numbers of between 750/800. 

CREWE and 
ALSAGER 

Hie college has offered no academic 


expected to meet any temporary short- 
fall In cuts imposed. Staff arc to be cut 
from 227 this year to 205 by 1986/87 but 
both part-time and full-time student 
numbers will Increase. 

EALING 

Tbe submission to NAB was made on 
tbe baste that Ealing should be a 
“preferred Institution" which would be 
protected from farther cuts. The col- 
lege proposed approxknatefy.stable stu- 
dent numbers with an allowance for 
natural growth. ■ 

A 10 per cent reduction would re- 
quire the loss of 23 leaching posts, with 
staffistudent ratios worsening to 13rl 
for advanced courses and almost 12:1. 
overall. The interrelationship of 
courses led the governors to reject 
NAB’s request to set priorities between 
academic dfagrammes. Additional cute 
would be applied on the basis of the 
least damage possible to (he curriculum 
as a whole. 


muii ^^ire^ources thqrt 10 
yits are envisaged. 


gineering; other technology; mathema- 
tics; social and administrative studies; 
music, drama and visual arts.; 


democratically within the college or for 
NAB Itself to debate, them. Ail fields 
except education have been reduced 
equrily, while student numbei's, origi- 
nally planned to rise to about 2,000 wID 
remain at tbb year’s 1,700 level; 

' Since 1980/81 expenditure fs about 20 
per wot below “that whkh would hare 
been co nsider ed Justifiable then**; with 
a l(M5 per cent deficit anticipated for 
1984-85. 


HUMBERSIDE 

Humberside College which was recent- 
“ te created out of a merger of Hull and 
Grimsby colleges plans to cope with the 
10 per cent cut by supporting growth in 
courses in engineering, food technolo- 
gy, fishery studies, European business 
studies and Higher DATEC, as well as 
the college- wide part-time certldcate/dl- 
ptama/degree scheme. 

This would be paUy achieved by 
reducing student numbers on other 
courses, from 4,268 to 4,221. 

LUTON 

The college b still hoping for modest 
expansion ta student numbers while 
cutting back staff. It fa hoped that the 
resulting Improvements In staffistudent 
ratios would account far moat of a 10 
per cent cut. '• 

Full-time equivalent student num- 
bers would rise to 2,017 by 1084/85 
compared with the present figure of 
L974, although enrolments ; on short 
courses are expected to fall back to 616. 
The lecturing staff would be cul by 10 to 
107, . " 

1 Jt was not found to be practical to 
establish priorities between program- ■ 
pie areas. . • T ' ,r 

nene . 

Seven teen lecturing posts would be lost, , 
and 16 per cent cutsjmade lit non- 


ment b expected to be roughly stable. . 

No nrloritles were lbtcd, although 
the colleges wants to safeguard Its 350 
part-time students and has been given a 
quota of 360 teacher training students. 

ROLLE 

Validation by the University of Exeter 
of some parts of the college’s work 
would be In danger if NAB Imposed 
“severe cuts" fa staffing or other re- 
sources, Rolle warned fa a governors’ 
statement attached to Its submission. 
Teacher training numbers are already 
set to rise by 46.7 per cent by 1985. 

Since teacher training places, which 
form the bulk of Rolle's enrolments, are 
protected by the DES, Rolle has chosen 
to prioritize Its BA programme. Re- 
duced staffing and student numbers, 
together with other budget cuts are 
offered to . meet 10 per cent . cuts, 
although some overall expansion is- 
envisaged. The local authority fa to 
reduce its contribution by £10,000 next ' 
year.' . 

SLOUGH 

Mathematics and computing, science 
and engineering have been given prior- 
ity ta Slough's submission. Cufa ta the 
overall college budget would he 
achieved through reducing staff num- 
bers by up to 20, from 147 to 127. 

However, student numbers are ex- 
pected to rise from 2,993 to3,056, 2,149 
of whom would be part-time, with a 
farther 80 added since the NAB submb- 
don was completed due to the Informa- 
tion technology Initiative. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

Student numbers would continue to rise 
■■ while the lecturing staff contracted 
under the college's submission to NAB. 
Cuts woujd be applied by closing some 
course components which have not 
. recruited strongly, reducing contact 
hours for lecturers on some pairtfa, 
and cutting, out some options. 

Equal top priority , has been given td 
engineering, mathematics and compu- 
ter studies, business management, 
accountancy, law and design. Thd col- 
lege has taken a9percentcut In Its total 


- budget since 1981 and expects to lose a 
'further. 4.5 per cent of Its budget by 
1984-85. 

WEST SUSSEX • 
INSTITUTE 

1 . Aa* "hybrid 1 ! Institute, the product of a 
merger between a local authority col- 
lege and a voluntary college, West 
Sussex ■ was given student number 
targets.^ two years ago by tbe Depart- : 
meal or EducetM and Science; Having 
experienced cuts of almost 12 pe* cent 
fa three years, the institute does dot 
expect farther reductions to be en- 
foreed. by NAB. r T- t 

■ V Jt te working towards a staffishideht 
ratio of 11*3 with a full-time equivalent 
student, population of up to 1100. 
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Olga Wojtas describes how academics 
in Britain’s oil boom capital have 
developed offshore survival training 
and medicine in the North Sea 


It is almost 13 years since BP decided 
there was enough oil in the Forties Held < 
to begin oil production drilling and r 
Aberdeen was transformed from a > 
sedate fishing town to Britain's oil c 
boom capital. i 

Amidst the proliferation of hamhur- ( 
ger joints, roughnecks and rouslnb- I 
outs, Scotland's third oldest university s 
and her younger sister, Robert Gor- 
don’s Institute of Technology, could r 
not remain unaffected. c 

Other institutions have also become c 
involved with the oil industry - in some v 
disciplines more swiftly and prom in- tl 
ently than in Aberdeen - but nowhere e 
else has the influence of oil been so ti 
pervasive. v 

Engineering, zoology, geography, n 
microbiology, physics, chemistry, husi- n 

ness studies, hotel manage incut and p 
languages are among the subjects n 
which now have close connexions with 
the oil industry. r 

The university’s new development tl 
trust is seeking funds for a third a 
engineering chair specifically con- 
cerned with the marine and offshore tl 
industries, but North Sea oil has (i 
already exerted its influence on en- e 
gineenng research. h 

Projects undertaken include cx- a 
umining the durability of steel fibre u 
reinforced concrete, of which most w 
drilling platforms are made, and (he hi 
design of emergency support vessels. 

The faculty, jointly with Robert m 
Gordon's school of mechanical and 01 
offshore engineering, has attracted n tl 
considerable sum from the marine ai 
directorate for research to help fore- vv 
cast serious faults which would damage w 
machinery. u 

The two institutions are also resear- 
ching corrosion in offshore structures h 
and the RGIT is working on sideways n 
drilling which enables companies to ti 
reach the outer edges of an oil field a 
without moving the rig. 7 

The RGIT. while offering extensive ir 
consultancy services to (he oil industry, a 
is primarily a vocational college, laun- o 
ched the UK's fim offshore engineer- 
ing course as well as pioneering courses U 
In oil drilling technology, drilling mud n 
analysis and offshore electronic sys- C 
terns. tl 

Environmental scientists have been ii 
concerned about the impact of North « 
Sea oil , and Professor George Dunnett f 
of the university’s zoology department ' t 
has for several years chaired the Shet- : 
land oil terminal environmental advis- 
ory group which monitors the Sullom 
Voe oil terminal and includes repre- 
sentatives from government depart- 
ments, Shetland organizations and oil 
companies. 

A geography department team has 
producea a definitive manual for plan- 
ning authorities on how to assess the 
potential effdet of an oil production 
site, taking into account air pollution, 
noise levels and how far the develop- 
ment is visible. 

Marine biologists have formed a 
company which inspects marine foul- 
ing on offshore structures, and also 
monitors pollution around production 
platforms and oil terminals. 

Members of the economics depart- 
ment have been examining tho conflict 
ofinterest Irelween the oil industry and 
fishermen, who cannot fish near rigs or 
pipelines, and have gathered some of 
the best information available on 
North Sea fishing catches. 

For those who reckon the oil boom is 
a two-decade wonder. Professor D. \V. 
Peurcc of the department of political 
economy said: "we will still be sub- 
stantial producers of oil in the year 
2000. There's n debate ns to whether 
we could be self sufficient , but we have 
a plausible scenario showing (hat we 
could." 

Most of the North Sea oil-related 
projects stem from academics who put 
their normal work in the context of the 
offshore industry. But the university 
and Robert Gordon’s have become 
involved in the crucial areas 9! offshore 
survival and offshore medicine, not as 
u result of work already being earned 
out, but on the initiative of the oil 
industry itself. 


In 1972 three of the major oil 
companies asked the RGIT if it could 
run survival courses for people in- 
volved in offshore development. From 
one instructor who trained 103 people 
in the first year, the Offshore Survival 
Centre has expanded dramaticnlly to 
become world leader in the field with a 
staff of 46 who train 350 people a week. 

Successive governments have taken 
n somewhat faissc: faire attitude to the 
offshore industry, and there are no 
official regulations on (raining for 
workers. However, the oil companies 
themselves decided two years ago that 
everyone going offshore had to be 
trained ana the RGlT's five-day sur- 
vival course certificate is the recog- 
nized basic nullification. The institute 
now warns oil companies not to accept 
photocopies, us there is n thriving black 
market in forgeries. 

The centre Hints to train people to 
react correctly when (heir lives are in 
danger, not only to save themselves but 
also not to hinder others. 

One of the most alarming exercises is 
the lieli copter underwater escape 
trainer, a submerged metal and fibre- 
glass drum from which trainees simu- 
late escapes from ditched aircraft or 
capsized lieli copters. The centre hopes 
to build a larger tank which creates 
waves and the effect of down wash from 
helicopter rotors. 

Joe Cross, the centre's director, 
admits it is useful (o have the centre's 
one female trainer on (his course, since 
the trainees, although terror stricken, 
arc determined lo succeed if a "mere" ■ 
woman can. Around five women a 
week, usually engineers, ecologists 
and stewardesses, now attend courses. 

The centre has totally enclosed life- 
boats in Aberdeen harbour and fast 
rescue craft in Stonehaven harbour for 
training. It also covers survival first 
aid, fire fighting, and liferaft practice. 
The centre is now entirely self financ- 
ing, with a five-day course costing 
around £220. It has an annual turnover 
of some £2m. 

“I think training has developed in an 
Ideal way, with the centre trying to 
respond to requests for help", says Mr 
Cross. "Chalk and talk are out through 
the window. We have a wide range of 
intellect and age, and we have to aim at 
courses being easily understandable 
and maintaining the interest of eveiy- 
' one from top management to the 
second chef." 

The RGIT was behind the establish- 
ment of the International Association 
for Sea Survival Training three years 
ago, which has 10 member countries 
including Canada, the United States 
and A ustr all a. Joe Cross is its chairman 
and tho centre’s training manager, 
John Feather, its secretary. 

Another vital aspect of life offshore 
is heatth care. An oil rig can be six 
hours’ flying time from Aberdeen, and 
flying might be impossible for a num- 
ber of days if the weather is bad; Oil 
companies must therefore ensure that 
their workforce is generally fit. 

Medical screenings are part of the 
work of Offshore Medical Support, £ 
company jointly owned by Aberdeet 
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company jointly owned by Aberdeet 
University and three major oil com- 
panies. "We arc not looking for a race 
of superhumans, but people who are 
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basically fit and able to take the rigours 
of a hostile environment,’' soys David 
Webster, general manager of Offshore 
Medical Support. 

“We, on behalf of the oil operators, 
screen out certain medical conditions 
which could lie difficult to manage 
offshore, such as diabetes, or someone 
who needed renal dialysis, or a crane 
driver who was colour blind and could 


Drilling for oil in a hostile environment 

d °nM?iSS2!S. is C)MS ^5 a commercial service, 

or^ Sha K BtW0te T° C£ly ^ d0cl0l 5 wstitute is largely a conventional 

in volv^Tin re- 


based offshore, with one based on a 
semi-submerslblc platform in the East 
Shetlands Basin, which is kitted out 
like a small clinic. They have 3,000 
potential patients, around the size of 


search, but it also runs medical training 
courses. 


courses nf un intensely practical type < 
arc much better handled by a slict ' 
outfit like a college with a good • 
twentieth century administration®. 

Obviously the institute has beenhh 
by the loss of Professor Norman and 
other staff who followed him. But ith 
by no means a spent force. In Feb- 
ruary, the National Health Service 
nppoiulcd a unique specialist in hyper- ' 
baric (high pressure) medicine, which [ 
is associated with diving. Dr Too ! 
Shields, a former Royal Naval surgeon j 
commander has also been appointed as I 
clinical senior lecturer in underwater 
medicine with the Institute of Environ- j 
mental und Offshore Medicine. i 
It is possible that OMS and the 1 
institute will work even more closely I 
together. The institute may provide a ’ 
specialist consultancy advice in diving 
medicine since OMS also provides a 
medical service to divers, who are even 
more remote from medical care than 
other offshore workers. 

If divers arc 501.) feel below the 
surface and need care, they cannot 
simply be brough quickly back lo the 
surface. "The effect, could be likened 

10 removing a cork from a champagne 
bottle," said David Webster. 

Doctors have a choice of treating the 
diver by remote control through the 
medic dr another diver, or if required, 
can undergo pressurization of seven) 
hours themselves in order to go to the 
diver. The deeper divers go, the longer 
it takes to bring them to the surface, 
and a doctor is likely to undergo the 
same decompression lime as the diver, 
which could be many days or even 
weeks. 

Divers can also be decanted iaw 
airborne chambers offshore and 
brought by helicopter to a large hyper- 
baric chamber in Aberdeen which lw 

011 companies donated to Grampian 
Health Board. Although the diver a 
being treated on shore, doctors and 
nurses inny still have to undergo press- 
urization. 

Dr Shields wants to carry out re- 
search on whether the time necessary 
for this can be reduced. He is also 
anxious lo ensure that one doctor cm 
look after the diver from the lime an 
accident or illness occurs offshore to 
the transfer on shore and trealmeniw 
the hyperbaric chamber. At the mo- 
ment, different doctors are responsible 
for different areas. There are arouw 
150 approved diving doctors in BntaB* 
and the institute runs advanced dtvmg 
medical courses for both doctors an 
paramedics and diving medical course 
for nurses. . 

Professor Norman is also developing 
(.raining courses in first aid for rem 
places at the RGIT Centre. U trains J 
related workers both in this country 
nnd the Middle East and also memixn 
of the British Antarctic Survey. • 

“If you're badly injured and deu- 
vered to hospital, and you at _ , 
about to die, tnen you will have a g 
chance of survival," said Prof 
Norman. “However, if you , 

injured remote from a hospita 
could well die of something rnyai 
stupid. First aid has been frowned on 
something to do with Scouts 
Brownies, but I feel the biages 
tribution a person involved in 
patient care can make is trying 
with this problem." . ujy 

It seems likely from 1 jJ*W swjj 
conducted by Professor N° n ra l° | e ^ 
his research team that ®P m f.£ e jL a te 
.especially at risk in a . hos ?” , L I jjdnoi 
Some people undergoing tes ® 

• shiver signficantly when P^^ie 
chamber and did not have an 
, estimation of how hot or^ 

1 were. The research also .wjjjjj aS a 
- their judgment could be imps 

5 ^’If this is the case , we coukfaVjjjjjJ 

r m npnnl* urhn are 8008^1111/1 .L^ii 


driver who was colour Wind and could The doctors. can travel to accidents, 
not read n port light from a starboard, have patients brought to them, or 
light." simnly advise the rfa medics. David 

More than 5,000 people arc screened Webster said: “OMS hus emeraenev 
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research and training. A major part or 
OMS’s work is providing offshore 
health care. The National Health Ser- 
vice cover extends only to the low 
water mark around the UK and 
although each rig must have a para- 
medic, usually a highly-trained nprse, 
obviously there are limes when a 


away from their patients, so 
important the doctors know the 


pctenceof the rig medic who provides actlStv w oiitW d 0l 7 kuid of reserves off it& eastern seau ^j 

the immediate qnsile care." apef i 1°#®?) t n*i|S5 atl y encour ‘ Canada is well aware of the a t 

The training or rig medics is one of sSviv B l ?nho V' R ° !t ™ re thc information which the ScoB c^i 
the conwrqs of the university’s fasti- successful « vf° , abunda ntly and a major strength of on 
tute of Environmental end Offshore he said™ ’ ****** nghl P lace t0 be, offshore industry will be budding jQ 
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The bicentenary of Lancelot Brown 
(1715-1783) has met with less attention 
than his importance deserves. Directlv 
and by example he changed the Englisn 
environment even more than the 
motorways which currently threaten 
his work at Highclere and Petworth. In 
addition he had a perceptible influ- 
ence, not yet fully explored, on the 
development of Wordsworth and 
Turner. 

"Landscape gardening," wrote Pevs- 
ner, “was the most influential of all 
English innovations in art.” It was very 
much a product of what you might 
term, from an English point of view, 
creative vandalism, in which geomet- 
rical formal gardens, associated with 
foreign despotism after Marlborough’s 
wars, came under the axe. Having 
displaced Wren, Vanbrugh and Hawk- 
smoor in favour of a pedantic and often 
gutless neo-classicism derived from 
Palladio when the Hunoverian dynasty 
came in, the landed aristocracy had a 
problem as to the surroundings of their 
new provincial palaces. 

It was eventually solved by William 
Kent who opened up views by the use 
of sunk fences instead of walls and 
hinted at pictorial composition by 
raising eye-catching features such as 
detached Gothic arches on distant 
heights. That left a middle distunce 
available for temples, which nattered 
Ine owner in his role of a republican 
renator and evoked literary associa- 
tions recalling Oxbridge and his public 
school. To Establishment Latin, an 
elitist insider’s code, a visual idiom lind 
been added. 

Now you could see not only the 
surroundma country uninterrupted by 
garden walls from your villa, you could 
*»o give it a pictorial design and, hs 
R ichard Wilson renmrked, you could 
take a walk in your picture. But exactly 
what kind of picture? The model was 
v-iaude Lorrain. In the dnys before 
photography his Arcadian scenes were 
imported, prints or originals, as souve- 
mn of the Grand Tour. For a precise 
example of the process you need to see 
uaudes Aeneas at Delos at the 
national Gallery, when walk about in 
11 x U ? tour bcad in Wiltshire. 

■ his was the situation in landscape 
Srj® 1 w hen Lancelot Brown arrived at 
lEV* assistant to William Kent 
n/w l ® rown > born in an unheard- 
‘ Northumberland village and without 
*hy higher education, had come to the 
in u , n i?i n h ea ,d. By the time Kent died 
I ea|, ncd and collnbo- 
J Tv Tbfa® years after that he was out 
“ l i°wn, an unrivalled dictator of 
• *5J unt *l his death. 
onw° u i h ,? ca Pable architect in the 
vrithl!. 0 * ■ a d' an style, he dispensed 
evoeatjve buildings, except for the _ 
visual accent and walker’s 
and i - ’ and dea ' 1 * n tree s, water 

* awns - spacious land- 

notnio 1C j carae t0 be thought of as 
Planned at all. ^ 

«*&'*** pr °j ects > carried 

S( rved nH, m i e » standard un,e ss they had 
culture V*** ca P' talist a Sri* 
never Setting under way as 

Which BrrSi 0 i ‘ Im P r °vements" of 
"# e 5t cann^r? W f^ s said l bere were 

be C 1 ^^- Wren0l0,,8ert0 

. acres enc i° sed 
lr) Ws favJ.5J n * ur y' a fide was running 
^allhoidin™ u' v 5 ep, P8 asi de not only 

Br °wn VgeSf vU,a g es where 

the landowners egoism 


Capability Brown’s lay-out at Blenheim (left) was reproduced in this 
Turner, where the spherical reflection beneath the Vanbrugh bridge is 
emphasized. 


Lasting value of the first Impressionist 


regarded them as a blot on the land- 
scape. All the same, it is surprising that 
a parvenu with a minimum of formal 
education should have risen so high, 
should have printed his giant signature 
on England. 

Given that Brown must have been 
both diplomatic and arrogantly confi- 
dent on the way to Royal Gardener 
status, there must have been deeper 
reasons for his style's acceptance, an 
appeal to something deep in the con- 
temporary psyche. There was. and 
somewhat suiprisingly. it was erotic. In 
his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful , 
Burke associated the beautiful explicit- 
ly with the curvature of a woman’s 
body, following on Dr Johnson’s re- 
mark about tne pleasure of being 
driven briskly along undulating roads 
with u pretty woman. 

There’s nothing much on those lines 
to be had from Gainsborough or 
Reynolds, still less from Augustan 
verse. An exception there, however, is 
James Thomson, one of the earlier 
advocates of landscape gardening, and 
the way poetic temperature rises when 
he associates landscape descriptions 
with a girl in his company. If one has to 
underline the Freudian implications 
there’s the case of the elder Pitt, 
retiring when insane to brood on the 
landscape of his estate. For the Dash- 
woods to design West Wycombe Park 
as a nude, plantations appropriately 
sited, whs too conscious a gesture and, 
paradoxically, less revealing. 

So there was an expansionist agri- 
culture and the hidden need for some- 
thing to offset the angularity of Geor- 
gian architecture and verse. Brown’s 
style in landscape design, though not in 
(he houses he built, went along with 
both. It involved the destruction of 
some splendid avenues, since the cult 
of curves forbade straight lines even at 
ground level, favouring winding 
approach drives and roadways circling 
the boundaries of a property, now 
marked by close but sliallow planta- 
tions. 

Flowers were on the whole relegated 
to walled gardens adjacent to the big 


Laurence Kitchin 
marks the 
bicentenary of 
Capability Brown 
and examines his 
impact on 
Wordsworth and 
Turner 


he Inndscaped two adjoining prop- 
erties and slung a lake on the south side 
of Gntton House, looking over the 
Weald and invisible from below, 
though commuters going north on the 
Brighton line can still see the house. It 
blends perfectly with the original 
downland slopes. 

As the layouts matured, they came 
to be mistaken for unplanned “natur- 
al"environment by the botanizing Victo- 
rians, or taken for granted by second- 
wave Romantics like Shelley, born in a 
landscape park. Brown scnrcely figures 
in early twentieth century guidebooks. 
It was not until 1925 that Elizabeth 
Mainwaring. an American, reconsi- 
dered what nad been an environmental 
revolution in her Italian Landscape in 
Eighteenth Century England. Two 
years later, Christopher Hussey's The 
Picturesque brought Brown into con- 
tention while rating him low as an artist. 
Then in 1950 the key study by Dorothy 
Stroud reproduced some or Brown’s 
plans and details of payment from the 



Romantic painters. As for “dull furmu- 
larist”. all you need do is take n look at 


any two or three of the layouts, large or 
small, to expose (hat fallacy. Aside 
from the seasons, changes of weather 


were borne in mind. And the great 
houses were not entirely abandoned in 
winter. Hence the ilex and fire which 
give some life to the scenery when 
deciduous branches are bare. 

A lot remains to be done in assessing 
the provision made for owners viewing 
the park from inside (he houses in baa 
weather. Longleat can be fascinating 
wit h a win ter squall shaki ng up the lake 
and the opposite slope, freed from 
parked cbts, coming in and out of 
focus. Is this kind of pleasure a legacy 
of Impressionism, a precursor of it, or 
merely Brown’s good luck? Brought up 
as far north as Northumberland, he 
may have anticipated it. 

The visual high spots, of course, are 
spring and autumn, with leafage com- 
posing itself according to the Kind of 
tree in contrasting colours. There has 


un acquired taste, uncongenial to 
Brownian canons, but Wordsworth 
hud undoubtedly heard of that dic- 
tator. 

The poet's father and grandfather 
had both been employed by the owner 
of Lowthcr Castle. The wrought-iron 
personalities of Brown and Lord 
Lowthcr being what they were, every- 
one on the staff would Have been well 
aware of the designer's visits for impro- 
ving this und that. Moreover Words- 
worth’s rooms at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, had a view, blocked off oy 
subsequent building, of the Fellows' 
Garden, almost the only exainple at 
Oxbridge of r Capability Brown 
layout. 

Until quite recently, literary scho- 
larship has kept clear of the visual arts. 
For instance, I have yet to find it 
mentioned in Wordsworth studies that 
Alfoxdcn, where he lived at a crucial 
stage of development , has its own small 
landscape garden backed by the Quan- 
tocks. Certainly : Wordsworth must 
have heard of Brown in family con- 
versation and his early An Evening 
Walk contains landscape gardening 
jargon - vista, prospect and the line 
“how fair its lawns and shelving woods 
appear". Such elements are Georgian 
cfichd, though rooted in fact. Not so 
the poem’s minutely accurate descrip- 
tion, far beyond the reach of Augustan 
verse, of light, movement and mirror 
effects on a lake. The poem was 
composed only five years after Brown's 
death and his artificial lakes had 
already taught many people to notice 
such things. 

More to the point is Brown's influ- 
ence on Turner; and because parks, 
unlike pictures, aren’t portable, inves- 
tigation of a matter important to both 
has scarcely begun. To start with, 
there is Ruskin r s statement: “Poor 
Turner for a long lime knew no 


account books she had discovered. Big to be an uninterrupted view of the lake inspiration but that of Twickenham; no 

lanriniunnrk U)Prn nnf in tll 0 Hnhir At Frnm tka linura kul niklii%i«ttv kill- flint \2irnmin ’* 


landowners were nor in the habit of from the house, but the farther shore is 
paying for work not done, so a host of densely planted, so that the trees 
attributions, enormous in scope, could perform twice. Nothing exceeds this 
now be made. reflection, mirror effect, a controlled 

Hussey's devaluation, however, was display of fluctuating colour. But the 
to go on exerting an influence and stretches of undulating or totally flat 


house .prefernbly sited on an eminence to go on exerting an influence and stretches of undulating or totally flat 
to admit wide views and looking out on needs to be dealt with. As late as 1972, terrain are handled with pictorial skill, 


lawns brought right up to it. Often 
there woula be a single cedar along- 
side. offering Palladian horizontals and 
shaaows. Upkeep of the lawns was 
beyond present day resources and they 


for example, John Barrell was still 
given an estimate based on Brown’s 
mistake in describing his method to 
Hannah More in terms of literary 
punctuation. This had been handed 
down by previous detractors. “I do not 


mainly by the clumps derived from 
Kent. These, usually of beech, lead the 
eye wherever Brown wanted, change 
in colour and model the terrain. At 
Harewood trees lead in a long diagon- 
al. reminiscent of the Rubens Chateau 


seem lo have been well enough crop- down by previous detractors. "I do not al. reminiscent of the Rubens Chateau 
ped to put visitors in mind of ahowling think he was particularly sensitive to de Steen. The dull formula rists were 
green. Somewhere in the middle dis- visual impressions," Hussey had writ- the critics, short on observation and 
tancc there would be a graceful green len . Brown was "a dull formulanst." year-round fieldwork, who didn't take 
hill, composed of turf dug up to admit . Illustrations supporting his view were these effects into account, 
the lake. in black and white, mostly taken in This kind of park landscape was 

The hydraulics in particular were summer, and a long way from the widely adopted in Europe and some- 
stupendous, though the technology has reality. Moreover, Hussey, as an emi- times fa the USA, (witness Central 
been little, if at all, researched. Ivlore 
than once a valley bottom and its little 
stream would be flooded after excava- 
tion and the Inke’s inlet and outlet 


Illustrations supporting his view were 
in black and white, mostly taken in 
summer, and a long way from the 
reality. Moreover, Hussey, as an emi- 


aichitectute, not to mention his hum- . The environmental benefits areuncon- 


points cunningly hidden. That was ble origins, as others had done from the tcsted.butwhataboutBrown'saesthe- 

Brown’s method at Harewood. while start. , ...... fic legacy? . . . . 


at Blenheim he replaced ornamental 
’canals by the vast aquatic composition 
which gives Vanbrugh’s bridge, ongi- 
nallv a rather eccentric approach fea- 
ture, something worthwhile to span. 
At Petworth the serpentining of the 
water was only properly revealed when 
the helicopter tor a recent TV 
documentary followed its course. One 
of the more ambitious projects was on 
the North Downs above Redhill where 


In 1873. Hussey's grandfather had Obviously, having extended visual 
said: “Kent had Brown and other awareness beyond enclosed gardens 
successors who, far inferior to him in and Palladian architecture, he was a 
Intellect and taste, went much beyond pre-Roman tic; and here there Is a 
him as reactionists, and destroyers of curious link with Wordsworth. The cult 


the grand work of their predecessors.” of mountain scenery originated from 
Well, Brown once said “a red brick Salvator Rosa's paintings. They led to 
house sets the whole valley in a fever", interest in a rocky oulcro 
which does reflect Georgian taste but bridge Wells, more adven 


sublimity but that of Virginia Waler." 
The latter of course is a landscape park 
und during T urner's early years around 
Brentford, Brown’s layouts at Kewand 
Syon were alongside him. The parks 
would be Turners outdoor studio, not 
only at first but later when he 
embarked on his topographical views 
of stately homes. 

At Harewood and Blenheim Turner 
in his maturity was not above using 
Brown's compositions as a framework 
for his own, almost to the point of 
collaboration, notably in reproducing 
the spherical mirror reflection under 
Vanbrugh's bridge. As for the la2y 
surge of lawns at such places, Ruskfa- 
rathcr surprisingly detected a prefer- 
ence in Turner for rounded hills. And, 
again surprisingly after all those moun- 
tain wanderings, Turner was inspired 
by Petworth, the ultimate outdoor 
studio with a landscape assigned lo 
Brown' in the 1970s. Of tne two - 
Claudes It is Monet rather than Lorrain 
that the climate of the parks recall to a 
modern eye. Monet’s debt to Turner is 
well known. Capability Brown, then, 
was not only a forerunner of the 
Romantics but the first Impressionist. 


The author has for many years taught 
literature in conjunction with the visual 


house sets the whole valley in a fever", interest in a rocky outcrop near Tun- literature in conjunction with the visual 
which does reflect Georgian taste but bridge Wells, more adventurous tour- arts. He has lectured on Capability 
scarcely insensitivity to visual impress- ism in (he Derbyshire Peak district and Brown at the National Portrait Gallery 
ions. Indeed he supplied them to finally to the LaJce District itself. It was and Stanford University. 
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R. B. Eustace discusses the arguments for and against academic tenure 


At the moment, most universities are 
considering ways to circumvent tenure, 
in effect bybuying It out. A few are said 
to be considering more drastic 
approaches, but either way the debate 
is generally in terms of weathering a 
sudden emergency, unlikely to oe 
repealed. Certainly it would be pessi- 

r .. . J mi.nh affnr+Stn HfllicinO 


Should we have what we hold 
or hold what we have? 

™ _ - -■ ■ nffkarltfcjl 


within education alone, even if n. 
sources were to be made available. 11 k 
profession will have to do something 
itself, if it is not to stagnate. Urn. 
formed tenure is probably the greatest 
obstacle that now faces the young. 

If the prospect of having a more 


■A w ^ 1 r; — — . a - 

........ limited material security were acorn- 

>le how notice in the seventies, of the desiraon- mon expectation, then it wou|d not 

ion has ity of a research career. We have seen on jy ^ j css appalling in itself, butthere 


expansion in the first yews of the 

century was not incomparable to that substantial and broad-based 

in the 19^). Even renewed expaMion ansion by frying 0 n little more 
could at best only re-mask it. Ibweis h unfortunate research students 

nothing pessimistic in looking for JJ™ " , eiaht _ 
approaches to the roots of the prob- _ . there is the second of our 

lem. Many of the ideas now being » S security.lhepolitic- 

floated. or worked out, in Je ^wrsi- Though 8 this lias much less to do 

ties seem likely to be adaptable to ® . |f| humanity and very few 

longerterm app^chw; and the Com- acfldem - e | are political, it strikes as 

dissatlsfication with probation, and to ibe j r opponents: few young 

future crises. Now,ho_weyer, is the npe J .. . wnu id credit the determina- 


tnat they exercise greai uisvicuuii, wui - . . jruung . .. « 

then thev are savina that tenure is buffering of the system from political more eas y t0 make use of the vigorous 
here functionless Given all these qual- and economic markets such as we can 0 |d. Probably more imporUnt.it 
mentions iutufsoes against the grain best expect from the UGC and re- would make the whole of professional 
toreject the political ewe for tenure, search councils. Even if tenure pro* life more flexible, and the whole of 
There has of course been plenty of 


to reject the political case for tenure. 
There has of course been plenty of 
evidence in this country that even 


tftw to'iook more widely. * ‘ {J** p“dl? 

f ^ n ™d 2 mic freedom^f for awing reactionary old knights who sat on the 
from flc “^niicreedoni) lor giving jon b ^ ards j ooce serviced. Those 

secunty to academics are Hie a 01 . . . ^ woub j have-been as suprised as 

dance first of vocationallsm, and j | JQ j tbe y | n | er c iianced to see *««».. 

^ n £™.5? u m, , forffi young radicals select a patrician. But right toTegard tenure as having been at proferalonal^Vife, deprived heads of ^e successful wh 

LvS inXs Mum^s that there is a significant, perhaps the leflst a valuable trip-wire and departments of academic control, and b ut not usually o: 

considerable, amount of conscious pro bably much more; and the political denied bench-space, officers, secretar- but the successfu 

in 'iJSSJE** T™ E r?mftrkahtv political bias in selection, and much envirenment in this country could well j M to dons who would have made use best i ook a ft er th 
W *^“S more unconscious, need not be become more harsh. iL .. of them. An ex-vice-chancellor re- protection of soc 

ririwMand ilTeandnTmticisnfSat^fe doubted. Perhaps, when excellence The challenge from the right is marked the other day that you realize f osen might be : 

6 demands as much commitment of the sometimes on grounds of efficiency, what retirement means when you have They would noth 

4 There isa special case for this heart as of the head, there are fields in but that usually subsumes motives to buy all your own stamps. opinions and, in t 

functional araument. Without secur- which this is inevitabje, even proper- which are as much related to policy as The introduction of a retirement age least, would find 

itv it is asked* who can be expected to But selection has nothing to do with the are criticisms of judges h&ndUng of entai l c d certain costs and losses: for sionalllfe better 

exolore intellected fields witnnocom- benefits of tenure, in fact the reverse; rape cases, and indeed as purely poll- few systems are wholly bad. The to protect them, 

mercial use7 There must be force in f° r ** tenure is given on political tica! as the views of the Socialist foundations at present do something to 

this though the evidence seems to be grounds then it militates against Worker Party. It Is not particularly mitigate the losses by enabling scholars ComDafllU 

mostlv anecdotal and it is odd that so academic freedom: tenure ^becomes alarmist to fear that academics in to complete projects in retirement. We ... K ~ 
rtip pffnft tn nrnvide a decent bias institutionalized. _ln fact, in this sensitive subjects might become should, and it will be suggested easily With tilG 


well-entrenched tenure is usekss be- 
fore really nasty politicians. Even in 
Britain the present Secretary of State 
has publicly asked that institutions 
whose statutes enshrine tenure should 
take immediate steps by petitioning for 
amendments to charters. Those 
amendments would In effect change 
the law by the prerogative, without 
reference to Parliament, and clearly Sir 


and economic markets such as we can 0 id. Probably more important, it 
best expect from the UGC and re- WO uld make the whole of professional 
search councils. Even if tenure pro* hf e more flexible, and the whole of 
vides more than personal advantage, it institutional life less bound by past 
is a question whether some limited decisions, because it would be less 
form of it could not achieve as much difficult to give responsibility to people 
public advantage as the present form, suited to Immediate needs. If new 
And so to the content of tenure. It is policies deserve new people, new peo- 
just "what we have we hold"? It is not pie deserve to be able to choose theh 
obvious that it has to be. Wehavemore teams. Any reform of academic tenure 


than once in this century drastically 
limited the content of tenure. It is 


would be more palatable if it were part 
of a general reform of the career 


imUieU Hie HJIUGIU Ul uuuiv. — OI H gcilCIiU isivuu u‘ u*v wih. 

difficult now to realize what fierce structure of the professional daises. 

K ' ms, what invocations of academic A |j th j a be obtained, it I 

om against bureaucracy, were suggeste d below, without deprlvin 


an ivory tower. . . . 

There is a special case for this 
functional argument. Without secur- 
ity, it is asked, who can be expected to 
explore intellectual fields with no com- 
mercial use? There must be force in 
this though the evidence seems to be 
mostly anecdotal and it is odd that so 


heart as of the head, there are fields in 
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for if tenure is given on political 
grounds then it militates against 
academic freedom: tenure becomes 


professional life, deprived heads of 
departments of academic control, and 
denied bench-space, officers, secretar- 
ies to dons who would have made use 
of them. An ex-vice-chancellor re- 
marked the other day that you realize 
what retirement means when you have 
to buy all your own stamps. 

The introduction of a retirement age 
entailed certain costs and losses: for 


ossification. The chief losers would be 
the successful whose level of security, 
but not usually of income, would fall: 
but the successful are those who can 
best look after themselves without the 
protection of social structures. Other 
losers might be successful diktats. 
They would not have to starve for ineir 
opinions and, in a moderate country at 
least, would find a more open profes- 
sional life better able to absoib am» 


mostly anecdotal and it is odd tnai so £ i far* in this 
MmmeTctaUse ' ^Ish’asbeen observ- bc « 1 extremely small. Given that both 



sensitive subjects might become 
targets, if they are not already. 

Before tenure can be defended, 
however, it is necessary to acknow- 
ledge that there are reasonable objec* 
tions to it, some °f whic h are academic. , 

1 . . Aa to the objections, there is one 
that miist be serious. There are enough 
dons who know of colleagues who are 


to complete projects in retirement. We 
should, and it will be suggested easily 
could, do more. But the effects of this 
major abridgment of tenure were, 
overall, so strongly beneficial as to call 
for no discussion here. 

There has been a second, possibly 
less drastic, curtailment, of tenure over 
the last twenty odd years. This is the 


Comparing the past 
with the present 


dons who know of colleagues who are extensive abolition of permanent 
thought to have "retired on the job . headships of departments. This also 
hi* whn mn«t hnvft been n little taken ..... ,1 mitromnut hu enmp 
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f ; : Times Higher Education supplement 
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I bound ter the Times Supplements. This 
l ,300 page edition contains thousands 
pf dear and concise definitions of words 
: and phrases In current usage. Simply 


but who must have been a little taken was regarded as outrageous by some 
aback by the strength of the remarks of professors , sometimes ort the ground 
the former vice chancellor of Cam- thal wou fo increase the power of 
bridge. But this is In a recently- chancellors and of the Dureacra- 
expanded profession with a low aver- sometimes that it was an invasion of 
age age. What the <ievU will it be like If academic rights. Conditions have so 
, the average age rises by 10 or 15 yeara? 'changed that it would be hard to test 
The profession Is ofl weak ground here: t u e f oriner hvoothesis, but it seems in 


1 The profession is od weak ground here: 
it is generally thought to be near 
impossible to do tnuch about it, as it 
was vrith parsons in the last century. 
This was w long before the Protection 
gf. • Employment Act ‘ enshrined 
acadepolc working habits. 

‘New policies do best ■ . 
'vyitli new people* 


cy , sometimes that it was an invasion of 
academic rights. Conditions have so 
changed that it would be hard to test 
the former hypothesis, but it seems in 
general to be clear that senior scholars 
have benefited by and welcome the 
new rules. Nor has it been claimed that 
departments have suffered, nor Scho- 
larship at large. 

, There was a thhd curtailment, when 
numbers of Oxbridge colleges, around 
40 years ago, began to award their 
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40 years ago, began to award their (the headship apart) were 
fellowshipsfbr fixed terms. The effects temporary and did not anew 


It is rather unfortunate that wmeof 
the best known working modols « 
flexibility are to be found in the armed 
forces and the police, if only because 
not all might think these profession! 
conspicuously responsive. • • 

If academic tenure is to be reduad 
from "what we have we hold to a more 
manageable and defensible ronieui, 
what are the principles to be 
dered? Without appealing to Wff 
about mediaeval scnolariy poverg 1 
worth looking at the pro™?" 

ancient universities attire height ol 
their eminence In the dewdes bero/ 
1914. The normal provision was tw 
fellowship, almost always ^ 
power and in pay, which waa We W 

life. There were few tom#}) J* 

scribed duties. There were thenasww 
of college -offices, some of wg 
carried substantial emoluments, 
only powers or duties. ® ^ 
(the headship apart) were nomg 
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Onc cure for this particular problem posts, (which carried tenure), to the 
that ;bas ; been suggested is extended fellowships, and is of interest here 
probation. There would be little point chiefly as showing that the content of 

... wi >r>w» — 1 : — — - - 7- - - - 7 in this If tUs meant no more than say tenure has come under sharp scrutiny luimiwAUflij • , 'nn can w 

fnnethef with vour ch^due of postal .« : - Seven years Instead of.the present .in the places of tradition, and that- Much of this sort of provw 

i three.- Even at three, years: oonfimta- . precedents have -been .created: traced in the 

i Order for £22,50 to tne 3QCireSS snown, •. I • • • tion is commonly .almost a formality, Many of the benefits produced by today. There is universal life te ,^ er6 

This offer applies to new Subscribers fh • • and to wait seven yeaTSwould make . these curtailments, (except possibly a proportion of emolumeotma tf 

'■ fornwllty c«mp^ proposals the last), came from an improvement are various temporary offices 

me Un only. . ■ pqt byjhc vice chancellpra tp umversi- . l0 f the balance of power between youth deanships and chairmanships. 

TTI | •*! a* • ties in February hope to meet this point and age. A tinular improvement, " are no prescribed dutiesui 
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fellowships tor tlxed terms. The eftects temporary ana am j ”; mllH 
of this were' soon obscured by the- quenlpay. There were various 
financial need to attach university posts in the universlty^of _ _ ^ 
posts, (which carried tenure), to the P^rorsltip.ofconriderabiepo^^ 
rellowsmps, and is of interest here neld only for a year, was tne . ^ 

chiefly as showing that the content of Chairs were of little important, 

tenure has come under sharp scrutiny even financially. 
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by substituting temporary 1 for prob- mainly for quite different reasons, has period of possession (renreineni. 
ationary^'Buvdow the proposal ^fer -■ twice mcatly favoured youlh in teqfcnt most perceptible difference « ^ 

hdpe of enough iraprovement? Cer* ' , times.Tirst v ln the postwar expansion tailed differentiation in S, R ottw 
taitilv there would boa lesser danBemf;,nf ! lQlUlBnVlaf>nrtnriW»Kflavn 0 r.n'r. n Dn, ihm> is elaborate p»J 
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IW) or enougn improvement/ ;cer- times. nrst v ln the post-war expansion tailed differentiation »« 
intythere would be a lesser danger of-i-. 9tl945-8and second by the expansion For juniors there i® J olal ^If 1 2i also 
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statistically. But when the real problem .great banefits to the whole ofediica- 
ls foss of ntei;estiu<mnd the a|e of ; 50, Son of the first expansion; There are 
ther* will never twrertalntvof^gno- . senses in wljlch younger scholars then 
sis a coupla pf decades earner. P^oba- ; crfeSted the present system; which as a 
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lion, ohjemporary appoint mcnt, is of model of effieichcy and economy and' fellowship. • 
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and Geoffrey Strickland proposes reforms to the degree awards system 

pie, and remarkably much in practice. A . 

^ way out of the conventional maze 

JSty™wh!ch?f forced or^choasef to ndal universities examiners’ meetings, with their statu- attainments and expertise. The knowledge ol 

■ n \/inf/irtfln nrAnArtirtn aF th . is uncertain and God alone knows torllv annoiiited external examiners absurdity of the n resent deoree award- T.ntln nnd fi 


pie, and remarkably much in practice, 
ft may be argued by idealists that few 
societies are rich enough to provide 
professionals with a private income 
from middle age; and that in our 
society, which is forced or chooses to 
leave a Victorian proportion of the 
population in at least relative poverty, 
professionals should not ask for it. 

There is then tenure in time. At 
present, posts are- normally said to be 
full-time to retiring age (with limited 
prohibitions, not always very effective, 
on outside employment, at least on 
paid employment). There has been an 
allowance, (now eroded and at risk) for 
unspecified research, which is not 
invariably keenly pursued. Perhaps, if 
the rate of pay in which tenure lay were 
to be reduced, there would be a case 
for reducing the time demanded. That 
might make easier some of the present 
problems with the funding and moni- 
toring of undirected research, with the 
control of consultancies and with 
voluntary work. As with compulsory 
retirement, there could be dlsbenefits 
and the question would be how great 
were the compensations. At all events, 
a second principle might be to sever the 
strict link of tenure with lime, and to 
permit a blurring of the distinctions 


whether we are on the way up or the 
way down. We may And ourselves 
Increasingly dependent on local indus- 
try or - what Is worse - local govern- 
ment. The very nature of undergradu- 
ates’ membership of their university 


me knows torlly appointed external examiners absurdity of the present degree award- 
up or the and their hours of deliberation over Ing system Is that graduates are actively 
ourselves borderline cases, are the wonder of prevented by the conventions, after 


visiting French and Americans for completing one course of nominally 
whom the examining process Is simple undergraduate study, from embarking 


and mechanical, 

American or French university ex 


may also be about to change. They may amluers (except, possibly, In the french 


soon no longer be members of a single concours d'ttaf) are answerable to no- degree in English and Part II in French 
university througtiMt their under- body, either In their grading of ex- to go onto take a part III In philosophy 

E aduate career but wandering scho- amlnation answers or of work submit- or classics and receive financial aid’ to 
rs like many of those in the United ted for continuous assessment. Students do so7 Under present arrangements. 
Slates and on the continent of Europe, are at the mercy of their Judgment alone they can go on and take an M A hi many 
The already existing arrangement of and the relationship of student to universities but only by following a 
‘credit transference' will enable them teacher, accordingly, one of constant course In one of the disciplines they 
to take their degree In a number of and excessive deference. If British have already studied. They cannot, 
different places and, according to those academic life Is generally less author Ita- except at their own expense and In their 
who have proposed the change, study rlan than In other countries, less easily own time go on to learn a new language, 
each course in their degree In the place dominated by Intellectual fashion In (ire united Slates, arrangements 


on another. 

Why should It not be possible for 
students who have taken Part I of their 
degree in English and Part II in French 
to go on to take a part III In philosophy 
or classics and receive financial Bid' to 
do so? Under present arrangements, 


each course In their degree In the place dominated by Intellectual fashion 
most appropriate to their needs and (which we hear constantly deplored), 
interests. one exnlanntin mav lie (n the wav we 


course In one of the disciplines they 
have already studied. They cannot, 
except at their own expense and In their 
own time go on to learn anew language. 

In (he United Slates, arrangements 
are more humane and rational. The 


knowledge or French, Italian, German, 
Latin and Greek of the progenitor of 
modem English studies, Matthew 
Arnold? 

The study of the disciplines and 
literatures I have listed will Inevitably 
be conducive to mutual enrichment ana 
enlightenment. The student of French is 
a poorer student of French for knowing 
little or nothing of European history 
and the same can almost certainly be 
said for combinations of similarly re- 
lated studies In the natural and soda! 
sciences. 


A degree-awarding system which 
allowed and encouraged enrichment of 
this kind would serve a multlplllclty or 
beneficial purposes. Not only would it 
be conducive to the emergence of 


te rests. one explaaatln may lie In the way we graduate In the graduate school will highly-educated people whose culture 

One hopes, naturally, that this will be examine and judge our undergradu- often earn “credlt ,T by following courses and linguistic skills compared fhvour- 


the consequence and that tbe other 
proposed reforms will also Justify satis- 
faction, though neither the experience 
of academic change In the last 20 years 


nominally taken by undergraduates, as ably with (hose of their counterparts In 
well as those reserved for the graduate Japan, in Europe and In America. The 


Conservative mb; 


are unlike- 


well as those reserved for the graduate 
school Itself. A former chairman of (he 
department of classics at Santa Barbara 


permit a murring oi tne mstmenons not the present arguments for change ly, however, to hold up what Fowler began the study of Greek as a graduate 
between full-time and part-time, active inspire unswerving confidence. Mr calls ‘Imperative reforms”. More effec- student after majoring In English lltera- 


and retired. 

There is then the tenure of status. 


Gerald Fowler, for example, writing live in impeding change, usually, fa the tore. 


al. We are well accustomed to see points out the snortcomlngs of the 
deans or examiners revert. The pre- Robbins report of 1963 and their 
eminence of the chair was an importa- observable consequences. Among them 
tion from Germany, at a time when the are the failure to define coherently what 


(77ifl New. Universities Quartety, 36,2, collective resistance of professorlally 

We have seen that this is not tradition- 1982.) on “The imperative for change 1 ' dominated senates representing diffe- courses which property belong within a 
al. We are well accustomed to see points out the snortcomlngs of the vent vested Interests. My own present graduate school or which could be 
deans or examiners revert. The pre- Robbins report of 1963 and their suggestion for reform has the advan- taken as Part m but not Part I or II of a 


This Is not to disparage graduate 
courses which property belong within a 


eminence of the chair was an importa- observable consequences. Among them tage that it could be Implemented In the 
tion from Germany, at a time when the are the failure to define coherently what present university system Just as easily 
fellowship system appeared unrefoim- counts as higher education and the a s within (he new system my fellow 
able. The case Is now different but we inapproprlateaess for particular reformers would like to see, 
have not folly re-examined the con- courses of study of the five GCE passes The model for undergraduate and 
tinuing need for permanent hierarchy, and two A levels which for Robbins for, postgraduate study 1 am proposing 
To the extent that we have, we have constituted eligibility for a course lead- exists already in the Cambridge Tripos, 
rejected the full German tradition, as. fog to a university degree and on which An undergraduate degree fa taken in 
with tbe end of tenure in the headship jfe most important statistical projec- two stages, the first usually lasting two 
of departments. tions were based. years, tne second one year, in either tbe 

If we could go further, we might Mr Fowler is less pessimistic, how- same discipline or two quite different - 
ease, although not of course eliminate, ever, about the various proposals for says English and anthropology, a corn- 
many problems of subject are Institu- further change today. He notes ap* binatlon warmly recommended In 
{ionalossification that bring such critic- provlngiy, for example, that the Amer- Downing College by F. R. Leavls. 


taken as Part m but not Part I or II of a 
university degree. There are many such 
courses on otter, no doubt, In Britain 


G esence of educated graduates follow* 
g undergraduate courses would have 
a tonic effect also on the conduct of 
tutorials and seminars. It would en- 
courage the assumption of Intellectual 
equality and the justified correspond- 
ing Intellectual courtesy which are 
among the traditional legacies of the 
British university system. 

The degree awarding system could be 
a simple one and uniform throughout 


today. But there are also many that the country - a BA for two parts of a 
have been simply cooked up al depart- tripos or Its equivalent; an MA for 


of departments. tions were based. 

If we could go further, we might Mr Fowler is less pes 
ease, although not of course eliminate, ever, about the various 
many problems of subject are Institu- further change today, 
tionalossification that bring such critic- provlngiy, for example, I 


ism on the profession today. There is lean universities are always in u n state 


an old joke in America, where the 
grant ot tenure Is so much more an 
event in an academic career: “Well, 
you could have tenure, but the college 


of Heraclltan flux, responding to new 
needs and demands . . .” and he 
reminds us that In “medieval and 
renaissance Germany wandering be- 


The model for undergraduate and mental meetings with the tacit or 
for, postgraduate study 1 am proposing avowed understanding that they will 
exists already In the Cambridge Tripos, attract enough students to change the 
An undergraduate degree fa taken in staff-sudent ratio sufficiently to earn 
two stages, the first usually lasting two the department the right to add to Its 
years, the second one year, In either tbe staff or ward off the threat of closure, 
same discipline or two quite different - The content, the amount of time de- 
says English and anthropology, a com- voted to study and the amount of 
binatlon warmly recommended In reading required in British MA courses 
Downing College by F. R. Leavls. compare, on the whole, unfavourably 
A tripos system, adopted by unlversl- with those In American graduate 
lies throughout the united Kingdom, schools. The need they satisfy Is far too 
would presumably allow “credit trans- often economic and political rather 


says English and anthropology, a com- 
bination warmly recommended In 
Downing College by F. R. Leavls. 


A tripos system, adopted by universi- 
ties throughout the United Kingdom, 


would presumably allow “credit trans- 
ference’’ and the migration of under- 
graduates without necessarily lncur- 


yuu «~ouiu nave tenure, out me conege renaissance Germany wandering be- graduates without necessarily lncur- 
can't guarantee the salary". The joke, tween universities was the norm rather ring the cotiectilon of “credits” and 
cruelly relevanj at this present time, than the exception . . as if that “units” of the kind dispensed In Amer- 

* should make ft more acceptable hero " ' ” 


works on the “assumption that tenure should make ft more acceptable hero 

without remuneration is worthless, pnd now. ,f still go on being held as in the pi 

While seeing the crade force of this, it Overall comparisons between the would Impose no greater Hmltatl 
is worth noticing that tenure of status universities of different countries are the freedom of todlvfdiial departi 
does in fact have n worth independent misleading. It all depends oh particular and universities than the proj 
of the stipend. places and disciplines. Yet British uni- credit transference scheme llsell 

These then are the principles on versifies have usually until now enjoyed 
which the suggested reform rests.'The one practical advantage -practical in so 
refoim would consist, broadly, of a for as It has civilizing consequences - 
division of each individual's emolu- which French and American unlverel- 
meats and status into two levels; one ties have not, 
no more generous than a decent mini- British undergraduates who fake 
mum for a scholar would suggest, but their degree In a university department 
heldforUfe- , ‘permaiientandpension- or foculty are examined by the depart- _ 
able , with duties -specified perhaps ment of faculty as a whole, British 
oniy in respect of certain perioas of the !■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


than intellectual. There are, or course, 
distinguished exceptions. 

In many disciplines - certainly in the 
two I know at first hand, English and 
modern languages - there Is a limit to 


“units” of the kind dispensed In Amer- two I know at first hand, English and 
lea and France. Examinations could modern languages - there Is a limit to 
still go on being held as fn the post. It the time that can be profitably spent 


renter limitation on listening to lectures and writing essays 
ividual departments for supervlsipiu. The fact that the limit 
bun the propo&ed IS commonly lgnored has a great deal to 
1 scheme itself and do with the criali bi EnaJlsf studies 
re to the . required discussed In a recent article (THES, 
February 2,1 983). 

that the inherited Educated students of literature 


would be conducive to the . required 
uniformity. 

I also suggest that the inherited 


absurdity of British degree titles, would do well, when they have finished 
varying as they do from place to place their three or four years of study to go 
ana about which Mr Fowler has some on toother things- the study of history, 
properly stringent things to say, should of another language and literature, of 
give way to one that reflects more philosophy or classics. How many 
im mediately a graduate’s precise academics today have (he reading 


°nly in respect of certain periods of the 

week °r. year. The second level - air in some common-rooms and allow tion to the Fellowship. In therory the would, offer. Third, the administrative 
unlimited In amount but held for a. to the original but inhibited a ration of contract, level could be of great varie- constraints on writing any quantity of 
tixed period with duties as agreed - lebensraum. ty, giving corresponding scope for new job specifications and rates of 

contract". The two levels are riot The prospect facing the aspirant extracting tbe benefits ofinstitutiona] emolument would be formidable, 
peteriptions of two different classes of academic would then look something autonomy and of mitigating the pre- Fourth, the Employment Protection 
individuals as In the "established” and like this, After a preliminary period sent extreme homogeneity of the uni- Act would have to be complied with, at 
“P^tabllshed" posts proposed by which need not, for present purposes, , versity sector. There is at present less the least diluting the impermanence of 
tpe .CVCP, but apply to each lndf- differ from the present sort or informal difference between Oxbridge and the the contract level. Fifth, the whole 
vrouaj. The concept of retirement probation endured bv research stu- new university of Ex at Wye than there would still have to fit into much the 
would appear only in that from time to dents, the aspirant would as now, find fa between the University of California same pint pol as la provided by the 

it worth applying for a permanency, and California State University. 


the country - a ua ror two parts or a 
tripos or Its equivalent; an MA for 
anything after that. Graduates seeking 
employment might be able to say that 
they held a DA In French from Reading 
or an MA In French, history, economics 
and sociology from various universities. 
The opportunity to extend the range of 
qualifications would remain open, 
needless to soy, throughout a gradu- 
ate’s lifetime. 

The end that the simple machinery 1 
propose would serve la the fostering of a 
more educated lllte than 1 s possible 
normally under present British 
arrangements. An elite occupying the 
crucial places In the professions, uni- 
versities and schools and qualified by its 
training to respond to the unforeseeable 
needs of the fo tore In the way no present 
machinery can. “Elite” may sound an 
offensive word. I conid perhaps make It 
soiud more acceptable -by saying that I 
meant by this . what I believe Leavls 
nteant When he spoke of the need to 
“create a public that, politicians have to 
fear and respect" and I would Include 
among these, as I think he would too, 
the academic politicians. 

The author is reader in French in the 
University of Reading. This Is a shorter 
version of an article to appear soon In 
The New Universities Quarterly. 


would, offer. Third, the administrative an infusion of these qualities at the 
constraints on writing any quantity of DBS (and an appreciation of them at 
new job specifications and rates of the Treasury).. Even today's DES 


fading on the age 
for retirement : : 

i iJS .taubl at. that point some rights 
'SSi? ! otm B Powers and beach-space 
•' "u??.! Y® 1 fco^ome under consideration, 
SB .pnnpiple that consideration 

■ > HW.bg entirely ftennrnfa Rut op.np.r. 


Since mis WOUIU uo uw icaa pci uioubui — - — - , 

than at present, the selection might ‘Jn practice the OptjOnS 

would be constrained’ 

This ^ ^sUppoIntStmay perhaps thus, In theory it wouldbep^rl 

best be seen (and not merely for to cater for the rail range. of organL 
antiquarian reasons) as a college fel- tional styles. At one extreme, I 
Lowsnio the entry into the clerisy. Hie instance, to erode jheconcept of t 
reaJsaSan ^vhich would be retainable chair to that found in Oxbridge in, si 
SaSforUfe^ 1882, , and to substitute a higl 

be near the bottom oi the lecturer equahtarian structure in a given c 
w near ins uuiiuui # u- narirtMit. with contracts for the ' 


autonomy and of mitigating the pre- Fourth, the Employment Protection 
sent extreme homogeneity of the uni- Act would have to be complied with, at 
versity sector. There is at present leqs the least diluting the impermanence of 
difference between Oxbridge and the the contract level. Fifth, the whole 
new university of Ex at Wye than there would still have to fit into much .the 
fa between the University of California same piot pol as ia provided by the 
and California State University. UGC. today. . 

— ■ —— ' ii ’ » — « ■■ ——— fo practice, therefore, the reform 

‘In practice the options would not provide a field-day to tpe 

• enthusiasts for innovation, relevance 
would be constrained and Other currently popular nostrums. 1 
■ 1 rr Nor would so much in the way of 1 

Thus, In theory it would be possible familiar norths and values be on- 
to cater for the full range. of organiza- dangered. The mtegration of Level 1 
tional styles. At one extreme, tot an d Level 2 would be reduced to 
instance, to erode the roncept of the something manageable, akin to the 
chair to that found in Oxbridge in, say, joint holding of college fellowships and 


might be persuaded that the quid pro 
quo for improving the planning and 

S roductivitY of the sector should be a 
ss attachment to ntirms nnd stan- 
dard indices and a little more cash at 
the- margin. For marginal improve- 
ments in right directions, there, might 
even be marginal moves back towafds 
the fabled attitudes and understand- 
ings of the days when the UGC dealt 
direct with one. or two outstanding 
Oxbridge men In (He Treasury. 

Even )f reform we're adopted almost 


it cover the 


Gaff inf ft” setting 1 this age very to cover the next thirty odd years, but. of that nn 

X^ ichief losses inflicted by that would be no innovation. 

! often care of under- This first level pf appointment, the long con 

basic teaching to first years, fellowship, is a simple concept.^The professor 
•.^Wttrtent to the ethos and second level, contract, is more com- tor of raj 
>KE Institution. Many. , plex. Essentially it is a tem appoint- Maminar 

to ly capable, of provid- ment which is open normal ? only to extracts 
well W) great age, and fellows, (orwhlch carnes a fellowship). Jtracforej 


Thus, In theory »t would be possible familiar norths arid values be on- immediately, say in five years’ time, 
to cater for the full range. of organize- dangered. The mtegration of Level 1 and its implementation' attempted to 
tionai styles. At one extreme, for an d Level 2 would be reduced to preserve tne expectations of ail those 
instance, to erode Jheroncept of the something manageable, akin to tho then in the profession, how soon could 
chair to that found in Oxbridge in, say, joint holding of college fellowships and any significant change be .detected? 
1882, and to substitute a highly university lectureships by staff at Ox- Even if expansion began to resume in 
equalitarian structure in a given de- bridge. The effects of the re form would five years’ time it would be, say, fifteen 
partment, wilh contracts for the va« not be felt in mass change, but at the years before even half the profession 
nous functions allotted annually to the . margin. Even in the most manic phase nad been appointed as fellows, and no 
fellows so as to produce ii structure of tbe sixties, University College Lon- . doubt much longer before half the 
analogous to a small Oxbridge, college don reckoned that the UDComtnitted senior posts were held on limited term, 
ofthattime. Or at the other extreme to clement in Its estimates, the planning. When in 1852 Mark Pattison called 
award to single fellow a wnoie set ot margin, was about four.per cent, Since, for reform, he did not call for Par- 
long contracts, held m pluribus as most planning is incremental, the mar- Uameritary direction; “Given us lenve 


Indeed almost aU that the 1854 Act did 
dq and it was sufficient to set koine 
rather ridiciilous corporations on the 
road to I distinction.- Trie universities 
today can give themselves leave to do 


Person wnose vigour had responsioiuues w , ^.feHce the options would be much • *rei 

JEtnUned: .They would be limited,, ft* 


K u\V, W. 1 


greater imagination at national level, .Without externa! compulsion. 

file UGC is already by far the most ■■ ■ r r — 

flexible. Imaginative and scholar- T/ic author is administrator 
oriented national body in the world, Society for Research in Higher 
and all that would be needed could be- tiott. 
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Replacing 
the Fringe? 

This ycnr's National Student Drama 
Festival (at Bretton Hall College, 
April 7- 14) displayed a marked shift in 
emphasis from festivals of recent 
years. The ■■experimental” suh-Godol 
piece, invariably performed in 
whitcfacc, was mercifully absent; in- 
stead there whs serious concentration 
on the intelligent text, be it written or 
devised. There was also the emergence 
of a number of actors, writers and 
directors who, surely, will become 
important names. 

The Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama produced an exciting discovery 


TiKK4iiirN 


Written in 191 1 . the play is superficial- 
ly a coach party farce - the attractive 
wife of a nondescript civil servant 
draws attention to herself when her 
knickers fall down inpublic. She is then 
wooed by an aristocrat and a barber 
who become lodgers in her flat. Her 
husband, aggressively mediocre and 
proud of it, emerges triumphant in the 
end. 

The plot sounds none too promising 
but the text, adapted by director Jenny 
Killick (who is shortly to join the 
Traverse Theatre) is crisp and witty 
with n dark, disturbing undertow. 
Elements which later found expression 
in Nazism lie just below the surface. 

The production has immense cohe- ( 
sion of style, [(also has music, directed , 
by Ally Kessler, which wittily counter- 1 
points, rather than supplements, the I 
production; and a magnificent comedy 
performance by Simon Beale as the 
civil servant. One is pressed to think of 
any actor who could match him in the 
part. 

Die Hose will soon be seen in 
London and, Inter, in Edinburgh. It is a 
production which had people thumb- 
ing through reference buoks to End out 
more about Carl Sternheim. Few com- 
panies can ever boast of that sort of 
achievement. 

One of us (Manchester Umbrella 
Theatre Company) was one of four 
monologues presented at the festival. 
Written, through itnprovizatlon, by 
Jacqui Shapiro, it tells how an Asian 
girl leaves the family shop to seek fame 
and fortune and how, in a delicate 
scene at an audition, she becomes 
reconciled with her own cultural back- 
ground. Full of sharp insights and 








THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT u.S lB 


MIKE LAWRENCE On this 
year’s NSDF; hugh 
canning on student 
productions of Britten’s 
operas; Stephen brook 
on the Cambridge Poetry 
Festival. 


as 


Reading to each other 


poetry. Rex Warner and Peter Levi 
contnbuted translations to bilingual 
readings from Sefcris, whose work, 

.L. r> r..'- ..... 


events complementing each other 
broadening (lie festival's appeal. 
The Sunday evening rending foci 


together with Cavafy’s, was discussed on the thirties. Sir William Empson, 
by various panels. Italy loo was well who fur years lias been masquerading 
represented, with tributes to Vittorio as somewhat dotty, showed he was 


Italy loo was well who for years has been inus 


Sereni and Eugenio Montale. Franco nothing of the kind. Even though often 
Fort ini read their poems as well as his inaudible, as if his mouth were full of 
own in a grave rhythmic staccato voice nails, he read his own work splendidly, 
that kept the Cambridge Union Cham- especially “Missing Dutes David 


ber rapt with attention . 


Gascoyne made a welcome appear- 


The great strength of this festival is ance. rending his surrealist poems, 
at it is truly international. They’d though Jonathan Griffin inexplicably 


that it is truly international. They’d 
come from all over: Christopher Mid- ignored the theme and read excessively 
dleton from Texas, Yuna Moritz from from his most recent work. There was 
Moscow. Andrd du Bouchet from self-indulgence too from Elaine Ives- 
France. On the first day the hallways Cameron, who devised a proprietorial 


resounded with cries of recognition as lecture on Sylvia Plath that sent me 


poets, usually separated by continents scurrying back to the bar after 15 
and oceans, erected and embraced minutes. In the bar the greganous 
each other. Michael Hamburger was Eddie Linden made the rounds 


minutes. In the bar the gregarious 
Eddie Linden made the rounds 


the hardest worked of all the poets embracing all and sundry, though the 
present, doing double duty both as rest of the Irish contingent, including 
reader of his own work and as trans- Michael Longley and Derek Mahon, 


Michael Longley and Derek Mahon, 
lator of half the poets of Europe. were less volatile. The willowy Fir- 
The English faculty of the local bankian figure of John Ash was cus- 
university, with a few exceptions, was patched to the chamber to report on 
conspicuous by its absence, demon- Tim Souster’s electronic composition 
stratmg yet again that as far as dons are Waste Land Music II, especially corn- 
concerned, there’s no poet like a dead missioned by the festival. On return- 


St Paul’s from Ludgatc Circus, a photograph taken In 1906 by the American-born 
photographer Alvin Langdon Coburn, an exhibition of whose work can be seen at 
the Walker Art Gallery In Liverpool until May 31. In (he catalogue to Coburn’s 
one-man show at the Royal Photographic Society in 1906, George Bernard Shaw 
described him bs "one of the most accomplished and sensitive artist-photo- 
graphers now living”. 


Waste Land Music II, especially corn- 
concerned, there’s no poet like a dead missioned by the festival. On return- 
one. Terry Eagleton led a panel of ing he declared it to be “like a 
Oxbridge dons who discussed the need nosebleed". , 

° ii.. _ - ■ _ L,!_ .u;- f„,ir_Xau oampnns 


Waste Land Music II, especially com 
missioned by the festival. On return 


| . m m A Ullljr WliUI KJ IwlUUv 1 9 Ul 1 1 is ouur T. . , . 

\ TACtIVqI K1*lFTAtl ence mounted their hobby-horses that disservice by reading in a dronine 

/X lViJ 11. V Cl .I vJ JL JD R. K ,an ill-tempered debate got under way. monotone. There is a sense m which all 

i Sadly the general public, that elusive poetry can and should be penormeo, 

Benjamin Britten's chamber operas Mayor Upfold nicely caught the ex- body, was also thin on the ground. Too so that the vocal drama of language 
enjoyed the frequent attention of pro- aggerated foibles of Eric Crozier's [often poets were reading to each other, itself brings the poems to life. The best 

fessionals until the mid-1970s but since caricatures and Susan Bullock’s Miss ^onfirmine the inroression that con- readers did exactly that, whetherit was 


for a political, or at least n public, 
poetry. There was little disagreement 
among the like-minded panel, and it 
[was only when members of the audi- 
ence mounted their hobby-horses that 
( an ill-tempered debate got under way. 
i Sadly the general public, that elusive 


Although this four-day gathering 
was an invaluable opportunity to near 
poetry of all styles from all parts of iw 
world, many poets did themselves a 
disservice by reading in a droniosj 
monotone. There is a sense in which an 
poetry can and should be performed. 


the composer's death in 1976 produc- Wordsworth twittered nervily through 
.tions of The Rape of Lucretia and her coloratura flights of fancy. Stefan 
lAlbert Herring have all but dis- Janski’s lively direction of his youthful 


ground, putt of sharp insights and t Albert Herring have all but dis- Janski’s lively direction of his youthful 
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by Feroza Syal, an actress with an 
astonishing comic range. She not only 
produces a series of distinct characters 
on stage but she plays them so that they 
interact with each other. 

The most controversial production 
of the. festival was the musical, Chica- 


cheered the first night seemed a little ] 
uneasy about it in the cold light of day i 
for it was unabashed entertainment, . 
without Commitment or Deep Mean- 
ing. It was also a very uneven produc- 
tion, but its two leads, Amanda Dainty 
and Catherine Terry, gave pretty sassy 
performances. 

Last year Mark Sproston (Manches- 
ter Umbrella) had three productions in 
which to demonstrate his considerable 
gifts as an actor, particularly his re- 
markable voice, and his ability to 
dominate his space on stage. This year 
he had only Pandarus in Troihu and 
Cressida , but it was enough for him to 
carry off the Best Actor award. Spros- 
ton could walk, into, and enhance, any 
coriipany. 

There go much to admire in this 
festival. There was only one complete 
failure out of 16 productions . and even 
that; Swansea University’s bizarre ver- 
sion of Middleton's A trick to Catch 
the Old One , performed in thermal 
underwear with a circtis motif, was at 
least an attempt to resurrect a play not 
seen for three centuries. 

Tn their summing up, the judges 
(James Fenton, Bill Alexander and 
Susannah York) made the point Hint i 
the NSDF has now taken over from the 
Edinburgh Fringe as the place to show- 
new talent. It is u view reinforced by 
the high standard of this year’s entries 
and by the large number of profession- 
als who felt it worthwhile to moke the 
trip to Wakefield to see shows and 
conduct workshops and discussions. 

Mike Lawrence 


bouses. Happily, colleges have been tlon of the characters' different ages - Roses r 
(quick to fill the gap andauring the last was complemented by Nicholas Cleob- ie Am 
retiree years, I have seen two student ury’s verve and expertise in the pit. attract 
stagings of Herring, three of Lucretia, a Even though some sections of the (attract 
Tam of the Screw and even Britten’s music, ana particularly the musical ' womei 
penultimate television opera, Owen jokes, have worn thin, the perform- readin 
wingrave - in effect a mini-festival ance justified Albert Herring s unique 'shared 
which Radio London recently acknow- position as the sole comic survivor in — — - 
Hedged by broadcasting three -perform- the postwar international operatic re- ; F*“ 
j ances by the Guildhall School, the pertoire. ! I 


confirming the impression that con- 
temporary poetry, though less cryptic 
and more accessible than its detractors 
would have us believe, nourishes only a 
I tiny circle of enthusiasts. A Bread & 
Roses reading, distinguished by Frank- 
ie Armstrong’s irresistible songs, did 
attract a sizable crowd, mostly women, 
i attract a sizeable crowd, mostly 
1 women, but many vanished after the 
reading, First the first time, the festival 
‘shared the union premises, and there 


readers did exactly that, whether it was 
James Fenton reciting "The Skip by 
heart, or Tony Harrison drawing every 
nuance from “Them & fuzr, or Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger declaiming ms 
brilliant elusive narratives. 
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ten, but many vanished after the Stephen Brook has edited "The uxjora 
ing, First the fust time, the festival Book of Dreams ", to be published m 

the autumn. 


Royal College and the Royal Academy 
as part of Us opera week. Academy played host' to its Royal ! 

. This in itself was a tribute to the high Scottish counterpart, who brought The 
musical standards prevailing currently Rape of Lucretia to the RAM's Sir Jack 
in London's music colleges, for these Lyons Theatre in on original produc- 
operas, though compact in scale, are lion by John Lawson Graham and 
far from easy to sing or play. Albert Gerry Kitching (designer). Of Brit- 
Herring has an illustrious history of ten’s operas this is the one whose 
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Mike Lawrence is a freelance writer and 
broadcaster whose plays have won two 
NSDF writing awards in the past. 
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“Alas, l can only tell my own storv,” 
wrote Robert Lowell in one of his last 
poems. This remark, made perhaps 
with slightly disingenuous humility, 
could be said to sum up his work. The 
disingenuousness. such as it is, stems 
from the fact thut, whatever doubts 
Lowell might occasionally have had 
about making the story of his life the 
story of his poetry, he did seriously 
believe, most of the time, that this 
story needed to be told - that it was 
worth not merely remembering but 
reimagining and recreating. For this, 
his good friend and fellow poet Eli- 
zabeth Bishop envied him: 

I feel [she wrote to him] I could write 
in as much detail about my uncle 
Artie, say - but what would be the 
significance? Nothing at all . . , 
whereas all you have to do is put 
down the names! And the fact that it 
seems significant, illustrative. 
American etc. gives you, I think, the 
confidence you display ... In some 
ways you are the luckiest poet l 
know. 

For Bishop the source of this good 
fortune lay in the sheer splendour of 
Lowell’s background, the fact that he 
was descended from two distinguished 
New England families. But. as Ian 
Hamilton indicates in Robert Lowell: a 
biography, two other things were quite 
as important: his characteristically 
American tendency to see himself as a 
representative of nis culture, and his 
willingness - or rather his determina- 
tion - to cast himself in the role of 
scapegoat. 

Lowell's determination to accept 
tins role, to challenge and confront 
rather than simply accept, was evident 
from quite early on. His mother. 
Hamilton tells us, was a formidable 
woman who informed her son when he 
was still a child that he was the only 
man in the house: his father, on the 
other hand, was a well-intentioned, 
“sygoing, and essentially feeble man, 
who was persuaded by Ins wife to give 
JJEjwa 1 career he loved and then 
mocked and despised for doing so. As a 
Lowell seems to have shared his 
mother s contempt for his father and • 
«en captivated by her urgumentntive 
S;,, m 8« her delight in wit and word- 
Zil' and , her obsession with all tilings 
JJ'Jtary. l n every way. she seems to 
* encouraged her son's natural 
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A difficulty with ordinary living 
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Robert Lowell with Elizabeth Hardwick in 1960. 

leagues who were bullied and, in for very 
effect, enslaved just as his earlier for order 
companions had been. The objects of to will h 
his worship were now God and Art; demands 
and, with the help of one of his have a ri, 
teachers, the poet Richard Eberhart, time whs 
he began to write turgid pieces of prose made by 
and poetry in celebration of both individiia 
deities. Eberhart, according to Haniil- have acu 
ton, seems to have thought of his point wh 
strange, gifted pupil as n possessed that it w 
being; Lowell's mother, who never formed li 
quite reconciled herself to her son's ence. Fa 
interest in what she called “the emo- were en« 
tional excitement of poetry," was be- without q 
coming convinced thut he was seriously refused i 
unstable; and, in a sense, the worst imprison* 
fears of both were confirmed when, in On bei 
the course of an argument, Lowell live with 
struck his father, knocking him to the he was at 
ground. tation. / 


It was in order to place some 
distance between him ana his parents 
after this episode, as well as continue 
his apprenticeship as a poet, that 
Lowell was despatched to the South, to 
work under the guidance of John 
Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate. The 
move, as Hamilton indicates, was of 
inestimable importance to him. The 
Atmosphere in Tate's house particular- 
ly was intensely literary (“In every 
room . . . there’s a typewriter.’ 
complained one visitor, “and at every 
’typewriter there sits a genius.”); and in 
response to it, as well as under the 
pressure of these New Critical influ- 
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for very long; and it was only his rage 
for order that made him try for a while 
to will himself into submission to its 
demands. "The only obligation which I 
have a right to assume is to do at any 
time what I think right”: that remark 
made by another great New England 
individualist, Thorcau, might well 
have acted as a motto for Lowell - a 
point which is underlined by the fact 
that it was about this time he per- 
formed his own act of civil disobedi- 
ence. For, believing thal the Allies 
were ending up by waging '*a war 
without quarter or principles,” Lowell 
refused to serve in the army and was 
imprisoned for several months. 

On being released, Lowell went to 
live with his wife in Maine. Gradually, 
he was acquiring a considerable repu- 
tation. As his public eminence in- 
creased, however, his private life be- 
gan to disintegrate. His marriage slow- 
ly collapsed; and, as far as his own 
personal behaviour was concerned, a 
pattern was now being established that 
tended to dominate the remainder oi 
his life. The pattern consisted of two, 
interwoven threads. On the one hand, 
there was a series of liaisons with 
women usually much younger than 
himself, embarked upon in the belief 
that he could begin a new life with his 
new companion; the women invariably 
remained captivated long after Lowell 
had lost interest - in effect, they were 
overpowered by his personality and his 
dreams just as his schoolboy friends 
had been, and just as Lowefl himself 
had been overpowered once by the 
spell of his mother. On the other hand. 


perhaps also due to this new environ- 
ment that Lowell’s religious beliefs 
took a new turn: for in 1941, a year 
after he had married the writer Jean 
Stafford, he was received into the 
Roman CAtholic Church. The commit- 
ment to Catholicism was, for a time, as 
complete and obsessive as his earlier 
commitments had been; and it was 
reflected in his work which became 
■preoccupied by the contrast between, 
on the one hand, the inward and 
fragmentary nature of the New Eng- 
land and American traditions and, on 
the other, the serenity and coherence 
of the traditional CRtliolic order. 

In retrospect, the poems of this 
period - collected together, eventual- 
ly, in Land of Unlikencss (1944) and 
Lord Wearv's Castle (1946) - seem to 
be the products of the will rather than 
belief. The language is packed and 


verse. The voice that issues from this, 
learned partly from Tate, is notable for 
its chilly passionateness, its icy bitter- 
ness and determination: like an un will- 


rigours of an inherited rorm ana raiin . 
For all the fierceness of his initial 
conversion, in fact. Lowell was too 
much and irrevocably a part of New 
England - too solitary, introspective, 
and individualist - to be comfortable as 
a Catholic or, indeed, stay a Catholic 


spell of his mother. On the other hand, 
and more seriously for himself, there 
were periods of increasing instability, 
when nis drinking would accelerate, his 
behaviour would become more and 
more bizarre and manic, and he would 
have to be temporarily committed to 
an institution. 

“It may be,” Lowell wrote once, 
“that some people have turned to my 
poems because of the very things that 
are wrong with me. I mean the difficul- 
ty 1 have with ordinary living." By the 
tune he wrote that, Lowell had had 
several nervous breakdowns, left the 
Catholic Church, and married another 
writer Elizabeth Hardwick. More to 
the point, perhaps, this difficulty he 
had with "ordinary living” had helped 
turn his poetry in a new direction: for in 
the hope, apparently, that he might 
resolve his problems he had begun 
writing, first in prose and then in 
poetry, about his life and his family. In 
part, as Hamilton indicates, Lowell 
was prompted to take (his change of 
direction by his reading of other poets: 
but in part it seemed a natural course 
for him to take, not only because of its 
possible therapeutic function but also 
because it enabled him to pursue his 
search for a satisfactory voice and 
place. In the event, in the poems that 
were eventually published in Life Stu- 
dies (1959), Lowell discovered not just 
a medium for expressing his immense, 
devouring inwardness out a way of 
fulfilling nis desire for spiritual anchor- 
age as well: something that, besides 
offering him the opportunity for emo- 


tional release, described a fleeting 
sense of stability and order. 

As we compare Life Studies with the 
earlier poetry now the contrast could. ‘ 
in fact, hardly be more striking. Gone 
is the Catholicism; in its place is a 
different, more muted and ironic, kind 
of faith, a belief, to use Hamilton’s 
memorable phrase, in “the imaginable 
moral power of perfect speech”. Gone, 
too, are the tortuous language and 
elaborate arrangements of line and 
rhythm; in their place are lines that arc 
limpid and flexible, a syntax and idiom 
that play cunning variations on the 
colloquial, and rhymes that when they 
do occur are invariably unexpected and 
elusive. The poet, it seems, no longer 
begins with a predetermined structure 
for his materia], but instead tries to 
discover structure of a kind, and im- 
mutability, in the actual processes of 
remembering and articulating. The 
only order now tolerated, we surmise, 
is the order of literature; the poem 
recreating the experience becomes the 
one acceptable means of refining and 
shaping it. 

As far as Lowell's status as a poet 
was concerned, his new departure 

P roved to be an enormous success: as 
lamilton shows. Life Studies followed 
by For the Union Dead (1964) and Near 
the Ocean (1967) served not merely to 
consolidate but to enhance his reputa- 
tion. As a public figure, too. he became 
more visible and respected: something 
that was witnessed, among other 
things, by his involvement in the peace 
movement and his support for Eugene 
McCarthy. As far as nis own personal 
life was concerned, however, any ther- 
apeutic effect that it might have been 
hoped his poems would have was 


testifies, the stale of more or less 
permanent crisis continued, with furth- 
er breakdowns, new liaisons, and a 
third marriage - to Caroline Black- 
wood. Tli rough most of the crisis, 
however, Lowell continued to write: 
first concentrating for seven years on a 
series of unrhymed and irregular son- 
nets, collected in books like Notebook, 
1967-/968 (1969) and The Dolphin 
(1973), and then turning for his last 
collection Day by Day ( 1977) to freer, 
more varied verse-forms. The sonnets 
arc further proof, if proof is needed, of 
their creator’s belief in the power and 
efficacy of literature: in an nlmost 
manic way, the poet seems to meta- 
morphose all his fife into art, to endow 
his every experience, however trivial, 
with some sort of structure and durabil- 
ity. They are also proof, 1 think, of his 
Americanncss: for taken together they 
seem to offer a contemporary equiva- 
lent of “Song of Myself', an epic of 
self-cxplo ration that has by its very 
nature to remain unfinished - open- 
ended, that is, and available 10 new 
discoveries. By contrast, the poems in 
Day by Day, although still intensely 
personal, are elegiac, penitential, nnd 
autumnal; in writing them it was as if, 
as Hamilton puts it, he was “attemp- 


ting to resolve ancient quarrels” and 
prepare himself for death, 

“He was resigned to dying. He knew 


he was going to die,*’ one friend has 
said of Lowell in these last years; in 
1974 he told another writer, who had 
suffered a heart attack, that they were 
both living in “death’s shadow*’; and 


again and again he expressed his belief 
that, like his parents, he would not 
survive beyond the age of sixty. Events 
proved him right. With almost exces- 


sive neatness, as if he had willed this 
along with so much of Iris life, Lowell 
died in 1977 just six months after his 
sixtieth birthday and not long after Day 
by Day had been published: his life and 
his life’s work were completed, in fact, 
at almost exactly the same time. 


“at the point of drowning”. In this 
respect, interestingly enough, he felt 
that there was a parallel to be drawn 
between his own character and that of 
the typical American hero. For both he 
himself, Lowell suggested, and a char- 
acter like. say. Ahab in Mobv Dick 
were examples of the kind of “fanatical 
idealist who brings the world down in 
ruins through some sort of simplicity of 
mind.” Interesting as it is. the parallel 
is not, I think, quite exact or satisfac- 
tory because it tends to leave one 
crucial fact out of account: that the 
Lowellian versions of “simplicity of 
mind” could be extraordinarily know- 
ing, self-conscious to the point of 
calculation. Another way ot pulling 
this would be to say that, while Lowell 
certainly did tend to bring things down 
in ruins, this was not done in anv rapt, 
undeliberate fashion. Quite the con- 
trary: as this brief piece of self-analysis 
and many of his own poems indicate, 
he was well aware of what he was doing 
- aware too that, in doing it, he was 
acting both for himself and as a 
spokesman for his culture. To that 
extent, he was not just Ahab but 
Ishmaei as well; or, to use a less purely 
American analogy, not only Faust but 
also Mephistopheles. 

So, as Hamilton's book abundantly 


*1 desire of every writer,” Thoreau 
said, “a simple and sincere account of 
his own life.” ‘•Simple’’ and “sincere” 
arc not, perhaps, words that we nor- 
mally associate with a poet as subtle 
and ironic as Lowell; but in his own 
way he tried to fulfil Thoreau’s de- 
mands- by confronting his experience, 
pursuing the goal of serf-discovery , and 
attempting to achieve some sense of 
order, however fragile and evanescent, 
through the activities of memory and 
reinvention. Ian Hamilton cannot, of 
course, recover those activities for us, 
and does not try to: but he does 
describe, in an immensely lucid, full, 
and satisfactory way the material, the 
life that Lowell chose to confront, 
remember, and reinvent- His book, in 
fact, has two virtues that Vereen Bell’s 
Robert Lowell: nihilist as hero clearly 
lacks: a sense of the human presence at 
the centre of Lowell's work and the 
realization that everything Lowell 
wrote was shaped by a determination 
to believe and affirm. The two things, 
as Hamilton realizes, are related. Forit 
is precisely Lowell’s faith in the self 
that provides the bedrock value, the 
positive thrust in all his poetry: nt times 
challenged, as in his earher work, 
occasionally questioned or qualified, 
as in the later, but always, incontest- 
ably there. “Sometimes everything 1 
write.” Lowell admits at the end of Day 
by Day, ”... seems a snapshot / . 
paralyzed by fact.”. “Yet,” he con- 
tinues. “why not say what happened - ?’’ 
Pray for the grace of accuracy 
Vermeer gave to the sun’s 
; illumination 

stealing like the tide across the map 
to his girl solid with yearning. 

We are poor passing facts, 
warned by that to give 
each figure in the photograph 
his living name. 

The true story of Lowell's life is to be 


the poor passing facts out of which thut 
story was woven and for this, quite 
simply, he is to be thanked. 

Richard Gray is reader in the depart- 
ment of literature at the University of 
Essex. 
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! 4^ rich or poor, put the power of 

K| ■■ government to use for their own 

ends at the expense of others. 

admits flint thie new cvSlCrN 


live act in which private interests 
rich or poor, put the power of 
government to use For their own 
ends at the expense of others. 
Nelson admits that this new system 
worked in practice to preserve the 
AMERICAN status quo, but he does not see its 

ctt inTFS advocates as self-serving or amoral; 

j i instead he depicts them as idealistic 

men seeking to use the mosi up-to-date 
■fj» f principles to guarantee individual 

fjl J^Tfl ii| rights against the dangers of political 

partisanship and corruption. 

a For the specialist there is much in 

a CyCf P|T| Nelson’s work which is new and cxcit- 

^ w® 111 ing. He is particularly impressive on 

Z_ - legal history. Recently historians of the 

The Roots of American Bureaucracy, left have presented the development of 

1830-1900 nineteenth-century American law vir- 

by William E. Nelson ^ally ,erras of a ^piracy. By 

ss? tes ' tlM 

ISBN 0674779452 the interests of capitalism in its earlv 

James Madison summed up the prob- stages, and the switch to legal I formal- 
lem neatly. In his classic exposition of ism neatly preserved the wealth of the 
the principles of American constitu- great capitalists once they had amassed 
tionalism in the tenth Federalist, he it. Nelson shows that things were more 
warned against “an interested and complex. He points opt the rela- 
overbearing majority" and concluded tionship between legal instrumental- 
that securing ,f the public good and ism and political mojoritanamsm, he 
private rights against the danger of depicts the high-minded idealism be- 
such a faction" was “the great desider- hind the development of legal formal- 
atum" of republican government. In ism, and he describes the complicated 

#■ __ _ V* t • i inn onri AftanJnrnnr«liiciira uravic in whirh 


judicious. He offers nothing less than* 
full interpretation of American politic- 
al development over seventy yean 
Obviously in n short book the account 
is abbreviated, hut lie has wisely con- 
centrated on the field he knows best- 
the courts and the legal system-and by 
doing so he offers a fresh viewpoint 
Traditionally American historians 
have looked to electoral politics in 
order to examine how political ideas 
and practice worked together; Nelson 
reads judicial decisions to sec how men 
applied their moral principles to the 
world, mid he shows their thinking to 
have been intelligent, articulate, and 
productive. He sees his protagonists as 
neither eynicnlly self-interested nor as 
trapped in urenne systems of abstract 
thought. They were often puzzled and 
apprehensive, but they toox their prin- 
ciples seriously and used them in an 
attempt to grapple with the problems 
of the new industrial society. 

Like the earlier Federalists they did 
not fully succeed, and that fact gives 
Nelson’s work u continuing relevance. 
No set of institutional arguments has 
managed to resolve the tension be- 
tween the ideal majority rule dad the 
pluralistic concern for protecting 
minority rights. For British readers lbs 
warning is a timely one. Nelson himself 
notes tne difference between the Brit- 
ish political system designed to put (he 
will of a parliamentary majority into 
practice as effectively as possible and 
the American one which deliberately 



_ as unsullied angeis Because or tneir 

A hundred years later Americans concern for civil rights; others have 
were again bedevilled by the problem seen them as cynical racists or as the 
of protecting private rights against running dogs of the emerging capitalist 
overbearing majorities. Nor does he order. Nelson accepts tneir idealism 


were again bedevilled by the problem 


see this as merely an abstract question but carefully analyses its limitations, 
of political theory; Nelson takes ideas The problem was not that the Radicals 
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seriously. Despite the title of his book, disregarded their ideals; they took 
he is not writing administrative history; them seriously but came up against 
instead he is concerned with intellec- insoluble problems, 
tual history and sees in intellectual But it is not just specialists who will 
arguments the roots of political prac- be interested m Nelson's book. His 
tice. In particular, he maintains that work is broad and his arguments 
out of the late nineteenth-century 
debate about maioritarianism and 9 

minority rights there emerged - lj li'lffll't'l (T 
through a sort of second Federalist 

settlement - a new system of modern ° 

bureaucratic government. v \1 '■ 

What frustrated the expectations of (J | J U1X 
the first Federalists was the unforeseen Rr 

development of a system of national -*■ — — ■ " 

political parties, and Nelson sees party Benjamin Franklin: a bfographj 
as an ever-present bugbear for Amer- by Ronald W. Clark 
lean reformers. By the mid-nineteenth Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £18.50 
century party influence was paramount ISBN 0 297 78218 5 

in government. Even the courts tended — — ■ — — : — -t-t-: 

to disregard precedent and to base The long life, insatiable cui 
their decisions on "instrumental” no- personal ambition, and driving 
tions of the desirably effects of the law, gjr- of Benjamta Franklin co 


dered if their system might be im- 
proved by introducing Amcrican-style 
safeguards; Nelson's work shows (be 
difficulty of the task and the price 
which would have to be paid. 

M. D. Kaplanoff 


M. D. Kaplanp , 
broke College, ( 


aplanoff is a fellow of Pern- 
liege, Cambridge. 


Eluding 

pursuit 

Benjamin Franklin: a biography 
by Ronald W. Clark 


The long life, insatiable curiosity, 
personal ambition, and driving ener- 
gy of Benjamin Franklin combine 


ica. For Franklin, Philadelphia, 
though preferable to Boston, could 
not compete with the opportunities 
held out by London. Gark is un- 
doubtedly justified in laying emph- 
asis on the long period of English 
residence when yearnings for home 
were not strong enough to move him 
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desirable effects being defined by party , with, a set of decisive events in. the 
politicians. It was the aritislavery political development of North 
nfiovemerit which Ted the reaction America to ■ produce a quantity of 
against this system, for when slavery detail .sufficient to daunt the most 
became' the central issub in national, diligent biographer. 


politics "a number of groups, including 
the least elite of all - the slaves - found 

that a majoritarian political process Parisian society does not appear an I* 7’ manuscript source 
failed to provide adequate protection obvious choice for Ronald Clark j V a ori3 veslo» 
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■ als appe^cafo timeless principles of lear fission) to make. In this case it th eiSments and con- 

human- rights, and the spokesmen of is poUtlcs, not science, that provides Sons are r^N oSed- 
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spoke in terms of a “higher law". It was dent in tho 22 Volumes of The Papers Q i( Franklin whk* 
this argument which successfully in- of Benjamin Franklin which have fan tn resolve the con* 

spired Northerners to fight and win a now reached 1776. Their contents, . f hS 1 3£SEr. A 

bloody Civil War, but. their principles supplemented by an abundance of {Jif ™iutoiwb!fr 
turried out to be more problematic in political, diplomatic, and scientific 18111 rev ° lut,on ^Y Jr}. whP 
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The printer’s apprentice from Bos- 
ton who would become a figure in 
Parisian society does not appear an 
obvious choice for Ronald Clark 
(biographer of Edison and author of 
a study of tire, development of nu<> 
lear fission) to make. In this case it 


from London: parcels of American 
food sustained the exile but pathew 
letters from his wife did not securt 
his return. It is certainly possible to 
argue that if Britain had more gener- 
ously acknowledged Franklin s «■ 
lents and had more rapidty ercKn 
his sense of union with tne new 
World, the pantheon of the founding 
fathers would have beeh the lea 
distinguished by his absence. , 
Clark's text as a whole is equipW 
with a system of references wm 
offers a minimum of assignee ^ 
a maximum of difficulty. The reaw 
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Found Revised 

by Paul Smith 

Croom Helm, £14.95 

ISBN 0 7099 2346 5 

Ezra Pound: tactics for reading 

edited by Ian F. A. Bell 

Vision Press, £14.95 

ISBN 0 85478 045 9 

Pound/Ford: the story of a literary 

friendship 

edited by Brita Llndberg-Seyersted 
Faber, £20.00 

ISBN 0 571 11968 9 

Before the 1950s, critics contrived 
either to overlook Ezra Pound's 
verse or else to contrast it unfavour- 
ably with that of T. S. Eliot. In the 
succeeding quarter century, largely 
(hanks to the pioneering efforts of 
Hugh Kenner, a veritable critical in- 
dustry sought to retrieve Pound from 
this reductive orthodoxy. 

Much of this criticism was explica- 
tory, commentators seeking to de- 
monstrate that once its opaaties had 
been explained a work like The Can- 
tos could be seen to cohere, coher- 
ence being taken as an earnest of 
excellence. In the process, Pound’s 
uglier political commitments were 
perceived as aberrations ■ from which 
his verse was immune. Only recently 
has there emerged a criticism whose 
methodological sophistications allow 
it to move beyond these naively 
antagonistic ana protagonistic pos- 
tures. The critical studies under re- 
view make indispensable contribu- 
tions to this latest phase of the de- 
bate. 

Professor Smith has adopted struc- 
turalist and deconstructionist strat- 
egics to produce a wonderfully 
sustained and persuasive analysis of 
minds totalitarianism. Elements of 
this ideology that Smith unravels in- 
•fluoe the attempted erasure of the 
pp between the signifier and the 
signified; the recycling of venerated 
texts so as to authenticate Pound’s 
most jontentious views; the regord- 
l ■ H 1 * feminine os something 
which, although intrinsically good, 
e*n only be rendered significant by 
an imposition of phallic order; a . 
^actionary nostalgia for America’s 
sganan past: the explanation of 
» S i. tr8ns| llo n fr° m an agrarian 
ro a capitalist economy in terms of a 


the formaj level The Cantos is drasti- 
| cally provisional and exploratory, re- 
peatedly outgrowing its constraining 
| blueprints; whereas the 18 parts of 
Ulysses , the 24 sections of .4. and the 
equalized portions of H. D.’s Trilogy 
and Helen In Egypt , were precon- 
i ceived patternings imposed from 
without. Smith also overlooks the 
way in which Pound’s multiple perso- 
nalities perpetually thwarted that 
part of himself which was dogmatic 
and authoritarian. Even while mak- 
ing rabidly antisemitic statements, 
the impecunious Pound sent money 
to Zukofsky, a Jew, whose poetry he 
was the first to praise. 

It is here that Dr Ian Bell’s sym- 
posium usefully supplements Smith’s 
critique. Some of the eight essays it 
contains employ Marxist critical tools 
to arrive at interpretations that 
accord well with Smith’s: Dr David 
Murray's admirably lucid analysis of 
Pounds economic theories traces 
their origins to the populist move- 
ment of the poet's youth. Other 
essays squarely confront formal 
issues which Smith elides. Joseph 
Riddel offers a reading of the Imag- 
ist manifestos that claims them to be 
an unveiling, rather than a disguis- 
the gulf between signifier and 
signified. Eric Mottram proposes that 
the seemingly insurmountable chasm 
between Pound’s reactionary ideolo- 
gy and his revolutionary poetics is 
spanned by a phenomenology that 
negotiates between the two. Most 
iilumlnatingly of all, Dr Peter Brook- 
er convincingly demonstrates The 
Cantos to resist the authoritarian clo- 
sure and fixity the poet intended. In 
Pound's failure lies his success: his 
inability to make a totalitarian mono- 
lith of The Cantos permits one to 
read it as an involuntary, but there- 
fore exemplary, instance of art's re- 
luctance to serve fascism. 

Granted their respective excell- 
ences, it is regrettable that both 
these volumes are written in priestly 
idioms designed to exclude the laity. 
This lexical intimidation is accompa- 
nied by a deal of ritual knee-bending 
in the direction of abstruse gurus 
(from Lacan to Adorno, from 
Foucault to Derrida) whose sacred 
inscrutabilities are used to endorse 
the role of our critical elect. For Dr 
Bell to preface his symposium with a 
sneer at “the anaesthetizing dis- 
course" of “the academies" is , 
shamefaced cant: all his contributors 
are eminent academics, and most (Dr 
Murray and Dr Brooker are honour- 
able exceptions) write prose thgt is 
turgid, elitist, derivative, smug, and 
on occasion ungrammatical. 

With some relief one turns to - 
Brita Lindberg-Seyersted’s tactfully 





annotated collection of the letters, 
reviews and articles that Pound and 
Ford Madox Ford addressed to each 
other during their thirty-year 
friendship. If the volume adds little 
to what is already known, it is a 
reminder of the love of literature 


that united men divided by age, tem- 

E erament, nationality and politics 
Talf way through one of his in- 
creasingly opaque and cranky epistles 
Pound rhetorically inquires: “Is this 
dear7 NO, it is not clear. Begin 
again.’’ Pound strove for accessibil- 
ity; his incomprehensibilities were 
unwilled. Would that the same could 
be said of his most cogent commen- 
tators. 

John Osborne 

Dr Osborne is lecturer in American 
studies at the University of Hull. 
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to slavery 

Slavery and Freedom 
by Willie Lee Rose 
edited by William W. Freehlbig 
Oxford University Press, £12.50 
ISBNO 195029690 

Sadly, this is more than a collection of 
essays; It is a foretaste of a major work 
that now will probably never be writ- 
ten. Ail who heard Willie Lee Rose 
during her energetic year as Harm- 
sworth Professor at Oxford had no 
doubt that aij interesting and signifi- 
cant work on North American slavery 
was far advanced in her mind. On her 
return to Johns Hopkins in 1978, she 


suffered a severe stroke; and, in spite 
of a remarkable recovery, further 
sustained research and writing have 
seemed out of the question. 

This volume, scrupulously edited by 
a colleague who consulted her through- 
out, draws together scattered papers 
which, even when unpublished; have 
long been known - and used - by those 
working in the field. From these dozen 
pieces maybe constructed a synopsis of 
the ambitious work of synthesis she 
had in mind. • 

The beginnings lie in her prize- 
mrmmg Rehearsal For Reconstruction 
(1964), which studied the transition 
from slavery to freedom in the sea 
islands of South Carolina during and 
after the civil war. and showed how the 
conditioning of slavery and the ex- 

E ations of whites affected the 
ks adjustment to emancipation. 
She subsequently applied this 
approach to Reconstruction, arguing 
in a hitherto unpublished essay that 
Southern recalcitrance in 1865-67 re- 
sulted from the planters’ discovery that 
their erstwhile charges did not appreci- 
ate their earlier patriarchal benevo- 
lence. Equally she saw that these first 
responses to freedom spoke reams 
about slavery itself; and she turned to 
that subject, producing on the way A 
Documentary History of Slavery in 
North America (1976) which richly 
reflected her view. 

Throughout her main interest has 
been in the “interior" human responses 
of those caught up in the institution oil 
both sides. The 'slaves, never . con- 
tented) often found Ways of alleviating 
their condition, developing their own 
community, family and cultural life; 
yet resistance for most was subdued 

en/i nn *i ji i 


l Office Murals in the Great Depression 

,1959 portrayal of the slave as “Sambo”; 
in Freeh ling’s words, "even creative 
and resourceful dependents could not 
from s,aver y totally indepen- 

Absolute power in practice meant 
that the character of the institution 
varied widely nccording to the perso- 
nality of the master. Some slave- 
owners, at all times, misused their 
power brutally; but by the nineteenth 
wntury, she Insists, many regarded 
themselves as benevolent patnarchs, 
responsible for the welfare of their 


and hidden, as from early childhood 
they learned to accommodate to servi- 
tude. Unlike most of her generation. 
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discipline and the pressures of econo- 
mic necessity. 

Benevolence was not a necessary 
characteristic, but the result of a trans- 
formation at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when Southerners 
passed laws ensuring the institution’s 
permanence and justified it by demon- 
strating God's purpose in caring for the 
body and soul of Africans. No historian 
lias a more powerful sense of how 
slavery chanced over time, from the 
barbarity, abuse and neglect of the 
colonial period right through the crisis 
of Reconstruction. She appreciates, 
too, how slavery varied from country 
to country, ana locality to locality, 
according to cultural expectations and 
assimilation, demographic composi- 
tion and widely diverging economic 
conditions. . 

Gaps .are unayoidabie, but this slim 
volume does contain some invaluable 
essays which confirm ProfessorRose as 
one of the most imaginative, insightful 
and empathetic of Southern bistonana, 

Donald RatdifTe 
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tahned to his adversaries, us- 
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RomantkRe-VIirfon: cullure and Washingti 

consciousness in nineteenth-century material f 

American painting and literature P n 1 

by Bryan J. Wolf 

University of Chicago Press, £22.00 ®“™ r ttU re 

[SB NO 226 90501 2 but theirs 

“The American artist, as treated in seem 
these pages, is engaged in a dialectic of approach. 


hauslive. He concentrates primarily on restricted by concentration on travel 
three artists: Washington Alls ton, hooks of a literary kind, and these are 
Thomas Cole, and the lesser-known approached rather as autobiographical 
figure of John Quidor. Within their and imaginative statements than as 
work, he makes an individual choice of documentary evidence. Nevertheless, 
canvases, one which serves to illustrate it still proves a daunting undertaking, 
his thesis as far as may be possible. This One welcomes the recognition that 
is essentially a literary rather than a non-fiction is worth discussing as litera- 
painterly study: the writings of Enter- ture, but the travel book is an elusive 
son, Coleridge and Hawthorne are Bn d often idiosyncratic form, less 
useful points of reference, both for the amenable to literary criticism than is 
depiction of the natural world and for the novel. Dr Mulvey looks closely at 
the evocation of the supernatural and the imagery and vocabulary on which 
the sublime. The author is aware of the his authors rely for their descriptions, 
heroic genesis of Romanticism; and the speculates constructively on their 
impact of Milton on the puritan New sensibilities and their capacity for in- 
England mind is well illustrated in the during in 'their readers an adequate 
work of Thomas Cole. The writings of response to the landscapes they pre- 
Washington Irving provide valuable se nt, yet one gets little sense of their 
material for the study of imagination, books as entities. This is a pity, because 


On the topic of landscape and the part of the attractior 
impact of the American wilderness, the f C an Landscapes is i 
author refers briefly to the work of familiar and less acc 
Thore&u and of Fennimore Cooper, 0 f writers like Isabe 
but their solidity and realism does not Grattan, Alexan 
seem to fit in with his conceptual Frederick Law Olnu 


consciousness with itself." This sent- 
ence may be taken to summarize the 


As with most books on art, the 
quality of illustration makes a differ- 


ence may be taken to summarize tne 

theme of Bryan J. Wolfs study of encc to the readers appreciation of the 
early American painting and its cultu- text The grainy, Bfack and white 
rai cor lest, The fact that one has to reproductions of this volume are 
read the sentence twice in order to adequate to underwrite Wolfs literary 
glean such meaning as it contains is exposition but insufficient for a full 
equally Indicative of his method. understanding of the actual paintings. 

The author frankly acknowledges The reader would be well-advised to 
that the existing body of work by “cure- n parallel volume with colour 
scholars In the humanist tradition can P^tes. A complementary study of the 
scarcely be bettered by himself; his aim paintings would also help to put this 
is. laudably enough, to take nn altenia- type of jargon-stuffed structuralist ex- 


tive approach. His method is to employ egesis m its proper perspective, 
the language of structuralism, whicn he ~ ~~ 

combines - this being America rather Timothy Kidd 

than Paris - with the insights of Freud 

rather than those of Marx. And so we Timothy Kidd is sitpervisor in English 

infer that American painting of the at Cains College, Cambridge. 

Romantic era is not as earlier scholars 

have described it. It is not the product 

of a fidelity to nature, enhanced by a 

sensitivity to atmosphere and feeling, ww 

and inspired by the widening horizons (J ■■ yy W 

of a new-found, continent . Rather it is a v 

self-referential act, “a thrust toward * ii j • 

modernism that emphasized syntactic T I O Y1 1 1 £* 

enclosure over referential ini ent . " The dTM. 

ornate ness of the author's diction is » 

crowned by the archness of his sub- 

headings: “Wherein consciousness V^JL UOuIlItl!) 
appears' as a mode of self-conscious- . " . * . 1 

ness." For Wolf, paintings do not seem 1 

to be visupl objects but “texts, and they Anglo-American Landscapes: a study 
are meant to be read, even when they of nineteenth-century Anglo-American 


Two-way 

Atlantic 

crossings 


part of the attraction of Anglo-Amer- 
ican Landscapes is its use of the less 
familiar and less accessible narratives 
of writers like Isabella Bird, Thomas 
Grattan, Alexander Mackay, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, and Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe. In part, the thematic 
approach, which is otherwise very 
successful, necessitates selectivity: the 
aspects of America to which attention 
is drawn, for example, are landfall and 
landing, the seaboard cities. New Eng- 
land and the Hudson, Niagara Falls 
and the Mississippi. Of the rest of their 
journeys we thus learn little or nothing. 

The better-known authors are also 
represented - Hawthorne and Henry 
James, Fanny Trollope and Harriet 
Martineau, Dickens and Mark Twain, 
among others. Chronology might use- 
fully nave been stretched to include 
William Dean Howells: even thought 
they were published in the first decade 
of this century, his three books on 
England have a nineteenth-century 
atmosphere. The section on American 
views of Liverpool might also have 
gained, since novels are not totally 
. excluded, from reference to Melville s 
description in Redbum. These are 
matters of opinion. A matter of fact is 
that Motley's second name was not 
Lathrop, as It is consistently printed 
here. 

The product of intensive research, 
this book handles its subject, however 
intractable, with confidence and 
- perception. Comparison of English 


record the collapse of their own intelli- 
gibility." Wolf extols the painted word. 

A jocular reference in the introduc- 
tion to the author’s former suspicion 
that ail In the United States began with 
Jackson Pollock gives us a clue to the 
assumptions behind the book. Wolf 
treats American romantic painting as 
ab early form of modernism - a kind of 
protozoic Gertrude.Stein - rather than 
as a movement in Its own right. At one 
pbint he evferi refers to T ‘RomanUc 
. modernism” < a; somewhat oxy moronic 
confusion of terms.- The author’s. 


Anglo-American Landscapes: a study 
of nineteenth-century Anglo-American 
travel literature 
by Christopher Mulvey 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 23755 6 

The British nineteenth-century visitor 
t 9 Niagara almost Invariably found the. 
vastness of the falls impossible to: 
encompass in, words, fWjy Trollope ■ 
even called it “a dangerous subject”.' 
■Similar things might be said of the 
subject which Christopher Mulvey 
courageously addresses in this book. 

- How the Americans viewed England 
"arid, hbw we 'Viewed the United States 


confusion': of terms;. the author’s . • How the Americans viewed England ■ 
rilethod Is to work backwards; history t -."grid, how we- viewed the United States', 
of course, is gping iMhe othor; (Hidc^iartt^cs of peiennlal [ntcrest.._rind of 

f-i nfl UAnPfl tnP ndHIu rllitAirltkfl nr . 'mmAlarlKi heaafflr llsavt mlnlit dnniaar . ivSE 


opher Mulvey recognizes and discusses 
in thoughtful and stimulating ways. 
The American came to England on a 
sentimental journey to see places with 
which literature had familiarized him 
since childhood. The landscape that he 
sought was predominantly urban arid 
rich • in historical associations. The 
Englishman wept to America, to see 
wild, largely unpeopled scenery -for 
which he nad had ho literary prepara- 
tion .The English Inability to rope with 
■. the vastness of the Mississippi is strife- 
. tag, Bnd one wishes that Dr; Mulvey 
. had examined what difference -Mark 
. Twain’s books of the 1870s and 1880s , 



This 1910 photograph of a rear tenement bedroom in New York City's lower east 
side Is taken from Edward A. Abramson’s pamphlet The Immigrant Experience Ik 
A merican Literature. This study is the latest to appear in the series from the British 
Association for American Studies published from the University of Durham it 
£1.50 each (including postage). Other recent titles Include Malcolm Bradbury on 
The Expatriate Tradition in American Literature, and David Murray on Modem 
Indians. 


A poet 
first 

Wisdom and Wilderness: the , ■■ • 
achievement of Yvor Winters 
by Dkk Davis 

University of Georgia Press, $22.50 
ISBN 0 8203 0631 2 

The most common response to the 
name of Yvor Winters is to label him 
as the American Leavis, a conserva- 
tive heretic of criticism ■ with “a 
general aura of pugnacity and ex 
cathedra omniscience, combined with 
an impatience . with those who dis- 
agree’, as Dick Davis puts it. • 

Hie comparison with Leavis is in- 
teresting, but misleading. 'LeaVis, 
who appreciated Winter’s forthright- 
ness and clarity, vigorously refused 


Winters's intransigence as cnlk 
was at one with his personality. Bora 
in Chicago in 1900, he moved west 
to California rather than east into 
Ivy League, settling in Stanford, 
where he was to spend the rest of ws 
life. Again like Leavis, he had diffi; 
cult relations 1 with the faculty Md 
only achieved high academic office 
towards the end of his career. Hi- 
died in 1968, having never left the 
USA, even for a holiday. His was a 
stubborn frontier spirit charged with 
old republican virtues, and an aim 0 * 4 
paranoid independence from preva- 
lent or metropolitan values informs 
his work. Davis also points to a long 

ru»rlr\H of thfl twenties SPCIlt C0H‘. 


tariness. . illBt 

One of Davis’s insistences is 
Winters was a poet before be was • 
critic, and that like Johnson a 


bon. Hence the oddly disjointed or * complexity greater than might appear. 

Inappropriate feel of much of his,- Adequately to compare and contrast The English 
criticism; hence, too, the relative neg- • them .is- correspondingly difficult. As/ suggests, was 
lect of the Influence of the American the title implies, this book t'rjes to limit 1 thenticity of stai 
neoclassical tradition, in particular the the scope cnroriploglcaUy aqd by focus- primed 1 by culti 
major figure of Benjamin We*t. ing on the Visual Impressloni travellers thentidly of fe 
However, the huthorta not so wholly formed of thp other; country, the was compaririri 
_ bound to his thesis as to ignore the . Images they, carried to and from it, visiting to the t 
essential nature of American romriritlc ’ rather than on the periple.they. met or. tion, . uw Engli 
painting; and: hi S relation of it to the their response to Ore : social manners the country r tl 
cultural context is thorough and px-- and customs- The. subject, js farther EnglancLof tiis 


ITT cuu a UUVU u, 449 AOiva nuu t«M|. buu wimuj, uguiuu o»jr “““ i«i at I 

S rich sold sb well over here, .made tq to make statements of all-embracing Arnold, lie knew aboutpreuy 8 * 
e- responses of later travel writers. •' critical principles, and he Would have practitioner rather than observer, ru 
The EhigUsh travel writer/ Mulvev dc P loIcd Winters’s idea that a poem early verse was Imagist, written 

haja. duty, lb contain, nuigetjot ft. < £ £ ’ "tl 


visiting to the Etiglflndof his imagtaa-' J * 1 

tion, tire EngUshtnan 1 was comparing-' -9® 1 * the natural world, and in tic form at 
the countiy^that he visited to the 5® P rimac ? o£ re , as ° ni wU - .*“* Jjjjjjfd 
Englaad-ofnis memory”: England was • S 10 !? 0 a fprm of Jansenism, as thirties, la 


The British Library 


Englandofhis memory": England was; „ 

thus theyaidstick for botbTThe rO-' ' 

mance or the English landscape: de- uSSh , 8 
nved from the historic part, .the ro- SLaSSru j 
mance; 
and. 

fo g* 

tutyjtagllth travellers bad trouble with ^52 *?%.' 

U’.', Observations such as these, arid the vSJfik Sfci 
discussion of topics i’uch as the extent “p ffpund3 of its 
to- which J '" * - ‘ 1 - - 


1 j^afreRSNp^ 


] n i iws 

iiaa f n » i w m uwu iTri] i'CC6s 

Tf?n SS75 


the ebuntrv that hgwtfs the fulfilment of his personal swerved from Pounds opiniora;^- 

beUefs in the isolation of mhn from the short lyric was the supreme.** 
in*' “ti the natural world, and in tic form and that all poems shouia 
the **16 primacy of reason; will, and judged by the same criteria. 

JL choice: a form of Jansenism,' as thirties, influenced by Ws wadmg . 

. Davis suggests. , Aquinas, Winters’s poetry beca® 

d Predictably,- little satisfied him. the proper complement of ms 
„ IBs critidsm Is mjostly the sifting of. dim,. discursive and moraUydcBni - 
good front bad elements in the poets “the pbem'% shys Davis, 
te had somfc patienfie with, these movement towards what » 
...being: chleflV ^^l&lh^DeaJdntr Eli- trovertible and oersistent, « Any.w? 


On. organized poetic argument. ^o 

of hls celebrated cojitem 



• published in assoclstion wilh the siandln^ Coofereoce. 
of isatlonal and University Utxaries ' : ' ■ 

ISBN 085350 183:1 Ptk»*l4.0O UK. *1650 overseas, I inBreller tor the 
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AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

White 

supremacy 

Southern Honor: ethics and 
behavior In the Old South 
by Bertram Wyatt-Brown 
(Word University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 019 503119 9 

The character, folkways, myths and 
realities of the Old Soum.have long 
been a preoccupation of historians, 
novelists and playwrights. American 
historians have divided between 
those- who argue either for continuity 
or change in the Southern experi- 
ence, for the region's similarities 
with or differences from the rest of 
the United States, for the “pre-mod- 
em” or capitalistic structure of its 
institutions. 

Bertram Wyatt-Brown's concern is 
to apply “a new objectivity” to an 
analysis and exegesis of those South- 
ern values contained in the concept 
of “honour” and its varying man- 
ifestations, from family pnde to 
ritualized violence. He avails himself 
of the opinions of fellow historians, 
of Southerners themselves, the re- 
creative insights of such literary fi- 
Bjires as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mark 
TWain, William Faulkner, Tennessee 
Williams, and John Kennedy Toole, 
together with the findings of the be- 
havioural sciences. Southern Honor 
b refreshingly unusual in other re- 
spects: chronology is “subordinated 
to comparisons of past times and 
societies", Southern whites and not 
black slaves receive most attention, 
snd national events and politics rare- 
ly appear in the “braided narrative". 

Wyatt-Brown concentrates on the 
inter-relationships of all classes of 
white Southerners, as determined (if 
not predetermined) by their accept- 
ance of the rode of honour. This 
«we is defined as “the cluster of 
wtacal rules, most readily found in 
washes of small communities, by 
when judgments of beliaviour are 
ratified by community consensus". 
|« lowest common denominator was 
the possession of a white skin, which 
in Professor George. M. 
rredrickson’s ■ quoted definition, 
terremtolk democracy” - popularly 
mown u white supremacy. Through- 
ow. Wyatt-Brown commendably 
to explain, rather than to dis- 
niia Or ridicule, the assertions of 
wute Southerners that they were 
tonourabie poop le . While many of 
“e Old South’s practices were con- 
Pjfnt with those of the North (as 
, of eflriier European 
jwelies). ite code of honour was 
• entrenched and ex- 

■SMated in .a white democracy dedi- 
g~Q.. tO thc preservation of its 
institution" and rights witli- 

Anreri can Unlon B 1860-61, 

had .become united by its 
to sectional honour, which 
above devotion to tne coh- 
.existence .of the United 


’ SSi 5?- not f**ty to make for the 
°f.the Union save .that 

Sf: c ti 6 ri*hed ethic also pro- 
■ ^^.ratorriai: strains and tensions. 

1 80 ^ety, relations be- 
J^^huabsncjg.'aijd wives, parents 
S3 were often ambivalent 

^Bmotionally charged. Children 
indulged and repressed, 
and noglected, and oedipal 
multiplied. . Planter 
I: . rrS^J^ucerncdcto maintain their 
VaS^’ iS^' ^ften cynical of. the 
■ ' ed «**on - in a 

• at all levels, educa- 

- CT^POVeHshed* The “dangers" 

. J^uchery.” and “over- 

.-! 'ji -And no other- career 

: males enjoyed 

for extra-marifal 
r ' '.tNteqSSfy)- : Activities, . but 
frehHodS ' .cnisbinH negative 

9t the . codl. Again, 
: ^ Pf^ess .the first 


claim to their own children, since law 
“Save priority of posses- 
sion to the father - illustrated here 
by reference to the celebrated di- 
vorce case of the English actress and 
ardent abolitionist, Fanny Kemble 
and her slave-owning husband. Simi- 
larly, miscegenation - between white 
males, and black females - posed no 
ethical problems, if basic rules were 
observed. Thomas Jefferson, Wyatt- 
Brown concludes, may well, by 
eighteenth-century standards, have 
pm a . sex ual liaison with his slave 
Sally Hetmngs, but for both Jeffer- 
son and his contemporaries, a fall- 
blown love affair would have been 
Inconceivable. Duels also provided 
an aggressive outlet for “unresolved 
personal problems”, and public dis- 
plays of the masculine ideal. Oath- 
takmg rites further cemented white 
solidarity and kinship, while exclud- 
ing blacks from the sacred circle. 
Where community laws were consi- 
dered inadequate, “lynch law, vigi- 
jantism, and charivaris” (ritual public 
humiliations of miscreants) sup- 
plemented and were “ethically com- 


Death 

warrants 


Death Penalties: the Supreme Court’s 
obstacle course 
by Raoul Berger 

Harvard University Press, £14.00 
ISBN 0 674 19426 8 

The activities of the United States 
Supreme Court rarely reach the 
pages of the British press; yet its 
decisions can be of great significance. 
It is currently involved in delineating 
the proper relationship between the 
Constitution’s sparse language and 
the imposition of the death penalty. 

Over the last decade it has been 
divided in divining this relationship, 
but the majority agrees on two prop- 
ositions: that death, being a different 
kind t of punishment from any other, 
requires special scrutiny of its im- 
positions; and that the sentencing 
process must satisfy stringent, and 
substantive, requirements of due pro- 
cess. There is no agreement yet that 
the Constitution’s Eighth Amend- 
ment forbidding “cruel and unusual 
punishment” outlaws the death 
penalty as such. 

It is this fascinating, and emo- 
tionally charged, area on which' 
Raoul Berger concentrates in his 
latest book, He provides further 
variations on an established Berger 
theme, which has already underpin- 
ned hla earlier books on impeach- 
ment, judicial power, and executive 
privilege. The meaning of the Con- 
stitution, he claims, must reflect the 
beliefs and understandings of those 
who proposed and ratified its original 
seven Articles and later 26 Amend- 
ments. Not for a very long time has 
a majority of the nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court shared his view, so 
that his critidsm of the court is 
fundamental and far-reaching. So far 
as the death penalty cases are con- 
cerned, he is confident that neither 
the proposers nor those who ratified 
accepted that the death penalty was 
“cruel and unusual”, that “due pro* 

; cess” was a substantive rather than a 
procedural concept, or that the free- 
dom of juries was constrained by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. He is> ah 
absolutist, unflindiing in his attach- 
ment to this view. Although he 
accepts that the Constitution needs 
to be interpreted, much of that inter- 
pretation to him is in fact amend- 
ment and that, as be repeatedly re- 
minds . us, was provided for under 
Article V. . ■ 

Faith is unassailable; and so is 
Raoul Berger, once argument is lo- 
oted on nu ground, But the book is, 

I think, unsatisfactory in several im- 
portant ways. First, thU presentation 
=' of. data here is at best incomplete* at 
worst misleading. ' .Certainly, .the 
many 'distinguished scholars who dis- 
agree' .with nira do so with greater 
sophistication than he gives them 
credit for. But, above all, anybody 
who really wants tp know what the 
Supreme Court has said on this mat- 
ter will need to look elsewhere; Ber- 
ger insinuates that Douglas’s dcpiC- 
Son of hangers v "saefists or f e 
view of Brennan and Marshal! mat 
the death , penalty is “cruel and .un- 
usual" are court views; this js ppt 
tpie. Although the opinions of .the 


patible" with legal codes. Wyatt- 
Brown s interpretation of charivari 
and lynch law makes the accounts of 
grinning crowds and happy children 
Negro burnings more compre- 
hensible, if no less nightmarish. 

southern Honor is a provocative 
and sophisticated analysis of a semi- 
u* “ucept that many (although not 
all) historians of the antebellum 
South have slighted, ignored, or bent 
to ideological purposes. It is also a 
work of impressive scholarship, im- 
aginative insight and methodological 
daring. Later volumes will treat, in 
greater detail, “honour, race, and 
slavery", and “honour in decline”. 
They should bring us closer to a 
more informed understanding of 
what the journalist W. J. Cash’s 
pioneering and classic study, now 
more than forty years old, also 
attempted to elucidate, in The Mind 
of the South. 

John White 

John White is senior lecturer in Amer- 
ican history at the University of Hull. 


Wanting 
to matter 


court have not always been consis- 
tent and have drawn on ideas which 
are not immediately recognizable by 
an initial reading of the Constitu- 
tion’s text, they have clarified the 
constitutional situation more than he 
admits and their justifications have 
foundations in-the opinions of earlier 
courts. They have not conjured a 
doctrine out of thin air. Judgment on 
the Supreme Court needs to be more 
subtle than Berger’s. 

Second, Berger too hastily dismis- 
ses the notion of an "evolving con- 
stitution” keeping in step with "the 
changing temper of the times". He 
acknowledges that In some areas, 
such as search and seizure, changes 
since 1789 demand an interpretation 
that the Founding Fathers could nev- 
er have envisaged; but in those areas 
where they might be thought to have 
had views - on franchise, public 
education, juries, for instance - he 
believes that their eighteenth-century 
perceptions should still prevail. But 
what is cruel and unusual does 
change over time; as Potter Stewart 
put it, “these death sentences are 
cruel and unusual in the same way as 
being struck by lightning is cruel and 
unusual”. Hie capriciousness' of im- 
position was just no part of the 
Founders' context. Amendment may 
indeed be set forth in Article V;.but, 
pace Berger, the people have not 
Chosen to undo what the court has 
done in the last thirty years - over 

3 ted education, suspect rights, 
lency delimitation - which 
they could have done. And when 
many states rewrote their death 
penalty legislation, they rewrote 
them to meet evolving standards and 
satisfied a majority of the court. 
Since the death penalty as such has 
not been outlawed, It is ingenuous to 
assert that the people have, through 
their representatives, rebuked the 
court. 

Third, Berger, like many constitu- 
tional lawyers, finds it difficult to 
accept that the Supreme Court is, 
and must be, a political institution 
and not the purely. logical and intel- 
lectual machine of the popular mytit. 

It is political because .the American 
people demand that it make choices 
with, political consequences, because 
the justices calculate the effect their 
judgments will have In both political 
ana judicial (qrms, and because a 
collegiate court publishing the argu- . 
ments behinds Its judgments must.oe- 
tray the Internal negotiations neces- 
sary to create majorities at the very 
frontier of the law. If the Issues ^vere 
certain,, they would not reach the 
court. The unanimity of justices li 
■thus as Itkely as the unanimity of 
economists. ' , 

Richard Hodder-WillUMna ;• ; 

Richard Hodder-Wltllams is reader in 
politic! in the University of Bristol. 

C. Vanii Woodward’s edition of Mary 
Chssnut's Civil War, winner of the 
Pulitzer prize for history iri 1982, has 
been issued as a paperback at £10.95 by 
Yale University Press. This remark- 
able diary Was described by Edmund 
Wilson In his 1962 book Patriotic Core 
as “an extraordinary document - in its 
informal department, a masterpiece" 
thatis "more imaginative and revealing 
than most bf the fiction inspired by the . 

■ war.” -• ■''••' ■ 


Amos Bronson Alcott: an Intellectual 
biography 

by Fredrick C. Dahlsirand 
Associated University Presses, £25.00 
ISBN 0 8386 3016 2 

Amos Bronson Alcott remains one of 
the patron saints of American progres- 
sive education. At his Temple School 
(1834-36) and in his Conversations 
with Children on the Gospels (1836), he 
anticipated many later trends of child- 
centred education. He introduced 
physical exercise, encouraged the im- 
agination rather than learning by rote, 
and abolished corporal punishment. 
And . for a few months in 1843 at 
Fmitiands Farm he tried to establish 
another. New England rural commune 
- one so pure in spirit that its members 
would not use dung as a fertilizer. 

He had almost entered the main- 
stream of American intellectual life. 
But after 1845, rejected as a school- 
master, unable to find followers at 
Fruitlands, unsuccessful as a writer, he 
dung for another 40 years lo his belief 
in himself as a vital figure in American 
Transcendentalism. In fact, he was 
only one of many self-educated, self- 
propelling messiahs who profited from 
the collapse of American Calvinism. 
He might have been happier in the late 
twentieth century, when his talent for 
conversation rather than prose could 
have brought him a career as a televi- 
sion personality. As it was, he wanted 
desperately to matter but he never 
really did; ne survived in New England 
as a friend and dependent of Emerson, 
who was repeatedly generous to him, 
and of Thoreau, whom he amused. 

To write an intellectual biography of 
such a man requires more humour than 
is revealed in this well-documented, 
very detailed life of Alcott by Professor 
Dahlstrand, who teaches history at 
Ohio State University. Of course, he 
would like to rehabilitate Alcott’s 
career as a unique model of 


nineteenth-century thought. He paints 
out that no one before has dealt 
carefully with Aicott's return to Christ- 
ian orthodoxy of a kind in the 1870s 
and 1880s, or analysed his relations 
with the reform movements of the 
1860 s and his reaction against evolu- 
tionary naturalism. Professor Dahl- 
strand supplies the lack, but he hardly 
convinces one that many people in 
New England took Aicott's changes in 
position very seriously, except perhaps 
in 1878, when he claimed tnat Emer- 
son, that unrepentant vice-president of 
the Free Religious Association, held 
trinitarian views, a misrepresentation 
so confusing that Emerson, too old and 
feeble to appear himself, had to autho- 
rize his son Edward to deny outright 
any such relapse into orthodoxy. 

In men like Alcott whose intellectual 
pretensions outrun their ability, only 
the early radicalism matters, the mo- 
ment when they stumble on a vision 
they can never properly exploit, as was 
the case with Aicott's ideas about 
education. Nor should one yield too 
much, even in an intellectual biogra- 
phy, to what Emerson called Aicott's 
prophetic egoism: when he read his 
wife A bigaiPs diaries and letters after 
her death in 1878, for example, he soon 
replaced the notion of writing a 
memoir about her with that of an epic 
poem on his own youth which, as New 
Connecticut, was published In 1881. If 
Alcott retains our interest, it is partly 
as a minor Transcendentalism but 
chiefly in terms of his relationship with 
his long-suffering wife and daughters. 

I doubt if we should be reading a new 
study of Bronson Alcott if Louisa had 
not written Little Women , and in that 
novel it was the mother who had to 
provide the economic as well as the 
emotional support for the girls, be- 
cause of the absence of the father. The 
ambiguities of Little Women make the 
best comment on Professor Dahl- 
st rand’s too single-minded analysis of 
Bronson Alcott s intellectual history. 
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John Kent 

J ohn Kent is professor of theology at the 
University of Bristol. 


Sexual Politics, Sexual Communities 

Joi^ a ^!^L10 0mOSaXttal M ^ m ^ y ** the Uniud S l eus > 1940-1910 

This Is the first full-length history 'of the homosexual emancipation 
movement fa the United States. R fa, however, more than a hfatory of 
sexual politics, D Thnlllo V study .of a particular movement for W «i 
change cuts tight upon the ptebiema encountered by reform movements 
m general, apd makes an important contribution to our understanding of. 

at II American society. April, £16.00 
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The Hardest Drug 

Heroin and Public Policy 
JOHN KAPLAN 

Drawing upon work in sociology, anthropology, pharmacology, 
psychology, history, economics, and criminal justice, Kaplan examines 
'riiat we know and don’t know about heroin. What It fa; how h fa 
administered; Its effects on the user: its costs lo society; and its 
connection to crime. Kaplan analyzes the argument* for end against the 
free avail ability of heroin, the ‘British solution’ of heroin maintenance, 

' “ d (he present US policy of heroin prohibition. May, £16.00 

The Airline to Seattle ' 

^^tSm^mN bioricaI wriH ” 8 abottl Amrka 

,Pf^ Ur 2^ OD ,? f Jpdespendence. Emerson, Whitman, Mary Chestnut’* 
Civil War Diary”, Mu Fating, “Huddebcny Finn”, Hemmingway, the 
denizens of Greenwich Village in the yeers following 1910, Walter 
Ljpmann, Malcolm Cowley, Tl Tfce Culture of Naiclsriam,” F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, the state of text-book publishing - these are a few of the 
topics discussed critically fa these essays on popular current interpreta- 
tion* of American cultural history. April, 

Tks Umtemfy if Chkaeo Pftu, 126 Buckingham Pdac* Rt*d, Lfatm SVPIW 9SD 


THE HISTORICAL ATLAS OF UNITED STATES 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 1769-1983 

■ 1 " Ktinneth C. Martfs 

Jne first in a major three-volume series, fhis Atlas provides 
tne first complete cartographic history of representation in 
^^'V- countryand state for each pfthe97Congresses 
.in United Slates History.. 

An essential aid' in the 'study 'of congressional! and party 
histav. ; political trends, voting patterns and regional 
differences in politico! behaviour. . : . 
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m 0^. ledge of scripture; in addition he was 
well versed in the complex doctrinal 
■■ issues culm mating in the formulation 

of the doctrine of the Trinity. Above 
all, both as philosopher and theolo- 
# gian, Augustine was an original 

A A/|/\||v«r|||/| Hunker in his own right. 

UH 1111. His reflections on topics in philo- 

" sophical psychology were to influ- 
J? _ *1 dice Aquinas and Descartes, and 

Till^ ^YII through the latter to be absorbed 

^ T MM - into the main stream of modern phi- 

1 ; ~~~ losophy. The main problems of 

Augustine on Evil Christian theology centre on the na- 

byG.R. Evans i ure a nd being of God, man's free 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 will, God’s foreknowledge, predes- 
fSBN 0 521 24526 5 tination and grace. Augustine’s re- 

- — z 71 r - " 7 " flections on these issues were later to 

Evd in the world Presents an acute [j ecome jhe cornerstone of the great 
problem for any form of Christian p ro eescanf theologies of Luther and 
theism and is indeed the cornerstone Calvin. There are not many nowa- 
of the counter-hypothesis which de- ^ q Ua iifi et j and competent to 
tucs Gods existence. Evil creates no tac j t j e t | ie jnimense range and depth 
problem for a religious metaphysical Q f Augustine’s philosophical and 
monism - everything is an aspect of theolog f cnl genlus H 
one reality, as m some facets of u-n- 

Hindu thought - for (his denies the _ k a ;t ‘ „ li,?* 

e stsa; SSSSSSsS 

which is based on the dualism of two “j*S 

T'ilfrKIrk E nifiMerty knowledge of 

committed (o a form of metaphysical ^ 

monism - the one God is creator of fj ™ 1 S|asp of the doctrinal comjrlex- 

all that is - and also lo an ethical '*« 

dualism which denies that good and X a a „5 _ujL SJflJS? 

evil arc illusions, the existence of evil J sk ' lful| y ! ra c- 

creates what appears lo be an insur- development of Augustine s 

mniin table nrahlcm thought from his Manichean phase, 

moumanie prooiem. . »hr«.ioh Me n nn n i a i n ni G f 


Augustine on Evil 
by G. R. Evans 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 24526 5 


views. Augustine develops his doc- Nietzsche a “half-avowed, half-hid- 
trine of grace - how man cannot den rivalry” with Kant. (Deleuze 
escape his inherited perdition save by goes so far as lo claim that ‘ Niclz- 
the free gift of Goers grace given to sche, in l lie Genealogy of Morals, 
the elect. If God foreknows and pre- wanted to rewrite the Critique of 
destines the elect, how does this Pun Reason".) Deleuze credits 
square with mnn's free will? - an Nietzsche with the introduction of a 

■ ..JiL A,. ... nf nrit iillli* flint IS 


committed lo a form of metaphysical 
monism - the one God is creator of 
all Hint Is - and also to nn ethical 


eates whet appears to be an insur- ^ development of Augustine s 
nun table nmhlcim thought from his Manichean phase, 

One of tlie few' early Christian £. ro . u « h his ncoplatonist phase, to his 
resies to surface in the New Testa- Chnstiaii conversion and hs wrest- 




of evil. This is the Jewish-Gnostic kllt . 

heresy which is tackled in Paul’s lei- bm Ayeasnne on^in. espe cially o n- 

ler lo I he Colossians. This heresy ®'?°Lti n ’.:" nd r-i e i5 ."nl 1 . 11 ans er to 
arose from reflection on central ° r, K°*. 1 tin, God s grace 


tenets of Christian belief. If God is 
bath omnipotent and perfectly good. 


Having satisfied himself concern- 
ing the coherence of the Christian 


how account for the existence of concept of God, and prompted by 
evil? The Colossian heretics thought elements in Manichean and neoplato- 


the elect. If God foreknows and pre- wanted to rewrite the Critique of 
destines the elect, how does this Pun Reason".) Deleuze credits 
square with man's free will? - an Nietzsche with the introduction of a 
intriguing question with which Au- new conception of critique that is 
gustme manfully struggles. meant to supersede thnt of Kant, n 

Evans is a very sympathetic ex- conception based not on the condj- 
positor of Augustine who succeeds in lions of experience but on the princi- 
nrousing the reader's interest in. and pies of evaluation: “Nietzsche s > rela- 
sympatny for. Augustine's dilemmas, tion to Kant is like Marx's to 
His book would have been even bet- Hegel’s: Nietzsche stands critique on 
ter had he widened his horizon to its feet, just as Murx docs with the 
consider what in the light of modem dialectic/* Kantian critique justifies 
biblicnl knowledge anti modem nior- established knowledge and morality; 
al philosophy we are to make of the Nietzschean critique actually crili- 
doctrine of original sin. Does the last cizes and repudiates nil established 
word on that doctrine rest with Au- values. 

gusline? In common with Heidegger's semi- 

— nal work on Nietzsche, Deleuze's 

T. A. Roberts commentary concentrates on the 

— metaphysical and ontological aspects 

T. A. Roberts is professor of philoso- °f Nietzsche's thought. Like Heideg- 
phy at University College, Aberv- S er - Deleuze relies heavily on the 
stwyth. notes collected in The Will to Power, 

' he follows Heidegger as well in 

— — — — seeing the thought of eternal return 
TTT^. 1 not as contingent but rather as abso- 

ilfT.PrTI 1 lutely integral to Nietzsche's whole 

■«■■■■•<** metaphysics. The Nietzschean con- 

a cepts of sense and value, force and 

will to power, genealogy and criti* 
1. iUI M.M. que. are all explicated as metaphysic- 

al concepts, and as such, are taken 

Nietzsche and Philosophy as epoch-making concepts entirely 

by Gllles Deleuze new to philosophy, 

translated by Hugh Tomlinson Deleuze’s concern throughout is, 

Afhinnp fisnn ■ above all, to take Nietzsche seriously 

7 « « philosopher. According to De- 

ISBN u 485 11-33 7 leuze, in Nietzsche poem and aphor- 

Nietzsche has had a formative influ- ism. however important they may be 
ence upon contemporary French phi- as v, Y ia means oF expression, always 
losophy. Both Derrida and Foucnult, remain strictly subordinate to phi- 
for example, acknowledge Nietzsche losophy. for the poem must be evalu- 
as their leading standard-bearer. alet *. the aphorism interpreted: “a 
Foucault was speaking for a whole game of images never replaced the 


Eternal 

return 


Nietzsche and Philosophy 
by Gllles Deleuze 
translated by Hugh Tomlinson 
Athlone, £16.00 
ISBN 0 485 11233 7 


losophy. For the poem must be evalu- 
ated, the aphorism interpreted: “a 
game of images never replaced the 
deeper game of concepts and philo- 
sophical thought for Nietzsche.*’ 


in terms of emanations from the god- n ' c thought, Augustine contemplates 
head, each succeeding emanation dif- f he nature and ongm of evil. If God 
fering further from the divine nature 18 tae creator, all that a good God 
until with the last we come to matter creates must be good. Evil cannot be 


which is evil. part of God's creation nor an aspect 

When Christianity expanded into real jty- It must therefore be no 
the Hellenistic worla, and under the I? 01 ? t ‘ 1 ® n 8 p r j vatl on pf the good, 
influence of Greek philosophy ham- , ' or f"® origin pf evil, Augustine 
mered out an intelligible apologetic locates it in the will, and its turning 
for its most distinctive beliefs - parti- avva y from the goad. The first to 
cularly the incarnation of Jesus and fr*™ aw *y I* Satan, - Followed by the 
its trinitarian view of God - further ' a I‘ en angels, (an hypothesis which 
heresies appeared. One of these, re- presupposes the existence of the 
fleeting Gnostic and Zoroastrian ele- an fi e is). The second to turn away is 
ments, was Manicheanism, which Adam, the progenitor in a literal 

sense of sin in the human race, for 


generation of thinkers when he said 
that Nietzsche “marks the threshold 
beyond which contemporary philoso- 
phy can begin thinking again; and he 
will no doubt continue for a long 
while to dominate its advance." 

This turn to Nietzsche within 


deeper game of concepts and philo- 
sophical thought for Nietzsche. “ 
Deleuze's book offers an extreme- 
ly rich and systematic reading of 
Nietzsche. There is genuine coher- 
ence in Deleuze's interpretation, yet 
access to its proper idiom remains 


This turn to Nietzsche within access » s proper idiom remains 
French post-structuralist thought was difficult. The English-speaking read- 
given an important impetus by the ® r muat ■ 3e prepared to be immersed 
publication in 1962 of Gilles De- in unaccustomed ways of thinking 






held that since God is pure spirit, . s ®nse of sin in the human race, for 
everything corporal and material is l ' ie consequences of Adam's Fall are 
evil. Manicheanism spread like wild- ‘ transmitted by the sexual act of 
fire throughout North Africa and For procreation - . If sin is wilful dfsobedi- 
a - time one of its adherents was Au- e , nce of God, what of natural evil -■ 
gusline of Hippo, i ; . the su !' ertn 8 caused by riatural disas- 

Ex pounding Augustine is a daunt- ter? such as .earthquakes?. According 
ing task. , He .Wrote extensively t° Augustine, 1 such suffering js God's : 
(Evans. Cites' rip less, than 65 Latjn J us ? penalty 'for Adam’s ' diiobedi- 
; texts). He understood the compiex- enee. ■ 

ilies of neoplatonism; so that - the . Pel'agius, who hailed . from Bri tail) 

; Augustin! art commentator must pot and settled jn Italy, waS, from Apgus- 
‘lonly, understand, the technicalities of tine's, standpoint, distinctly heretical 
:thjs 'philosophy, but most be hware of . on the doctrine of originai sin. To 
its roofs in the. philosophies of Plato, , Pelagius, if man could freely sin, he 
Aristotle and (he Stoics. As ft iheolo- bould also freely do good,- and so 
.gian- Augustine always grounded his . . ham bis salvation by his own unaided 
thpdght jn his comprehensive know-: efforts. .To - counter these .Pelagian 
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Travel Grarits 1983/94 . 
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r ! ( .] Thb, Aft8- Couridl intends to award a limited number of 
bhrsaries arid travel grants during 1983/64 to poets.. novellats and 
writers of non-llction, whoae work is of outstanding literary quality 
arid who j have -had at least rate book published. Writers of 
Tvon-ftatfon works pf literary, fnortt prri particularly encouraged to 
/a'ppty;, -v: 

: : The bursar! aa wllt be. given to liilance a period of concentrated 
Work on a specific book (irictUdfog research). The value of the 
'awards will very. according to. the Individual. droumaian^e ;pl each 
recipient arid .trie length of time heeded,' 1 AppHca\jona for trevql 


and new philosophical categories but, 
one hopes, without being swept away 
by them. To read Nietzsche and Phi- 
losophy is to experience the earnest- 
ness of Nietzsche's challenge to west- 
ern philosophy. 

Ronald Beiner 

Ronald Beiner Is lecturer in politics at 
■the University of Southampton. 


publication in 1962 of Uilles De- unawaiMomeu ways oi inimung 
leuze’s Nietzsche et la philosophic , ar, d new philosophical categories but, 
now translated into English with a ? ne hopes, without being swept away 
new 'preface by the author. 1 by- them. To read Nietzsche and Phi- 
One mnjor reason why Nietzsche losophy is to experience the earnest- 
attraefs these thinkers is that he n «s of Nietzsche's challenge to west- 
made a radical break with hitherto ern philosophy, 
prevailing European philosophy, “ ~ _ ' 

especially German idealism. (De- Ronald Beiner 

leuze notes that Nietzsche’s only pre- — 

decessor, aside from the Presocratics, Ronald Beiner Is lecturer in politics at 
is Spinoza.) The crucial sections in the University of Southampton. 
this book are those that specify 
. Nietzsche's relationship: lo Kant and 
: Hegel. - Deleuze shows how each of T) a • L. 

. the . principal -tenets, of Nietzsche's rmllT ,1G : 

. philosophy is an inversion of a cen- 
tral thesis of German -idealism: Kant . A, . ■' a 
is concerned with the essential activ- ■T Q-W*T 9 P 
, ily of consciousness in oreanizinR. ex- II €W. V * 

perience; for Nietzsche, by contrast, ; 

consciousness Is essentially reac- Aesthetics, Fqnn and Emotion 
live' . Hegel sees consciousness as a by David Pole 
: necessary movement towards self- D,ick worth fiR nn 
v consciousness; 1 for ' Nietzsche, W 
- sciousness is never ' self-conscious- ™ u “ 7: 156 5 

ness*'.. Relativism In the Arts 

Deteuze finds the key to NieW- ediW by Betty Jean Craige 
sche’S thought in his rejeotion of university ' of Georgia Press, $19.00 
dialectics ,fl“the- resolutely anti- ISBN 0 8203 0625 8 

^flXSS rof -^ ph, to p u^ jgtifi-fSL T- 

■ Nietzsches work as its Cutting -edge”. SS, 

(Actually, it appears from Deleuze’s .nS hu uft, 3 

commentary that Nietzsche’s target ISISl 

was ript just Hegel but "HcgeliBnism 1 ', fSSsXL ST pubUshed 

and that he was as much preoccupied J^.mously. And though - they 


Kant’s basic Idea 1 tif (experience as ca m innSA w i?'? - em 

synthesis of a manlfold^Nietzsche ph^phicalatandpomt 

substitutes thq notion of synthfesis of sonSr* 1 ^ J 5 °S^ ar pWlo- 
forcesi that feoroducesl dlversitv for *90* Poles chief ambition was to 


tilings we regard ns works of art, and 
the different roles which formal or 
expressive qualities may play jn 
them. 

This feature nf Pole’s work is very 
much in evidence in the first three 
essays of this collection, particularly 
the third, “Morality and the Assess- 
ment of Literature which seems to 
me one of the most interesting treat- 
ments of this difficult topic. It has, 
Pole suggests, become a "philo- 
sophical commonplace" that the mor- 
al and the aesthetic belong to radi- 
cally different categories. Those few 
writers who have questioned this 
hnvc tended to give accounts which 
reduce literature to simply a variety 
of moral instruction. And so lone as 
we slay on the level of generalities, 
“argue in a vacuum" to use one of 
Pole’s own phrases, these may seem 
to be the only alternatives, What 
Pole, unlike most philosophers, sees 
Is that when we turn to the details of 
our appreciation of art, we see that 
the nature of a novel or a poem’s 
organization may be such that any 
fault in its moral vision will also be a 
fault in its construction. In this way 
the dichotomy between art end 
morality is shown to be illusory. 

In Pole’s writings a serious con- 
cern for philosophy goes hand in 
hand with a concern for artistic 
values. So it is not hard to imagine 
what he might have said of the- col- 
lection of essays Relativism in lltt 
Arts. In this volume Betty Jean 
Craige, associate professor of compa- 
rative literature at the University of 
Georgia, has commissioned a num- 
ber or American academics specializ- 
ing in such fields as philosophy, 
painting, comparative literature, 
music and something called “the his- 
tory of consciousness" to discuss 
what she refers to as "the relativistic 
universe" . What is meant by “relativ- 
ism” here is never made dear, and 
her contributors seem to have diffe- 
rent and conflicting accounts to give 
of it (though all of them are opposed 
at least one variety of it, whatever it 
is). 

Nor does Craiee’s introductory 
essay “What is Relativism in the 
Arts?" do much to answer the ques- 
tion it raises. The theories of those 
physicists, who like Einstein and 
Heisenberg were concerned with re- 
lativity, have, she tells us, called into 
question the claim of writers and 
painters to act as observers of exter- 
nal reality, and this has in turn led [o 
the rejection of representation ip the 
arts. Since, however, the distinction 
between what is art and what Is not 
can be explained only by reference 
to the concept of representation 
(works of art represent in one tW or 
another the world of real objects 
from which they must therefore w 

distinguished), one consequence ■» 

the disappearance of the distmchon 
between art and reality in the wax 
of avant-garde artists, Mwrej 
Duchamp’s entry, in the Indepen- 
dents Exhibition of 1917, of ■.jg* 
(that is a real object) entitled 
tain would be an example ot tnu 
tendency. 

None of Craige’s contributors, eX| 
cent perhaps Arthur DantO in 
essay “The Appreciation and 
pretation of Works of Art", se®™*,? 
nave any serious objection to w 
grotesquely abstract . argument- 
None, for example, bothers fq 
what the precise connexion could 
- between, on the one hand, a tpw f 
(Heisenberg’s) about the hebayi 
of. sub-atOmic particles and. on . 
other, conventions of wpre» a J*{ h . 
in painting, or how the aaserhdpip 
artists have traditionally dra^- , 
radical distinction between wort» ■ ■ 
. art ,and ‘‘rear objects. might K 
conciled with the history oT rejamj” 


uces;.:diversu 
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and architecture 
Perhaps more impmteirtj^JJJJJK 
several of them dfiscuss . DuchaJ?; 
Fountain, ■ none seents to w 
Whether the : seriousness with Vf 
such examples are discussed IM , 
dded theiT prevalence in 0 f 

far from illustrating the 
Einstein’s theories on .tweak Wn*»" 

- ,'tury man* might not be simply ■ . F 
' that some ■ artists, ■ critics Po i e 
. sophers have lost what -PjgPg 
■ had, a sense of, the important® 
art'.''. 
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England 
emergent 


England and its Rulers 1066-1272; 
foreign lordship and national identity 
by M. T. Clanchy 

Blackwell and Fontana, £15.00 and 
£3.50 

I SBN 0 631 13372 0 and 00 635158 1- 

In more than a century of intense 
academic study the history of 
medieval England has become en- 
cumbered with the ddbris of too 
many stale controversies. In Dr 
Clanchy's England and its Rulers 
1066-1*72 the main purpose is to put 
a new interpretation on the period, 
to place the history of England, link- 
ed as it was with extensive lordships 
in France from Normandy through 
Anjou and Poitou to Acquitaine, in 
the setting of general European his- 
tory, and to explain the emergence 
of a national identity. Whereas Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury could lament the 
subjugation of Englishmen by foreign 
conquerors, Simon de Montfort and 
the barons who led the opposition to 
Henry III a century and a half later 
thought of themselves as En- 
glishmen. 

Dr Clanchy’s special interests are 
in language and administration, in 
the changing forms of government 
and in the men responsible for rule 
at all levels. His greatest strength is 
in the last century of the period, for 
which the records of chancery, ex- 
chequer and law courts are abun- 
dant. But he has a warm apprecia- 
tion of Latin, as a living language, 
aid of the place of the English and 
French languages in culture and daily 
life. 

There are, too, welcome reassess- 
ments all through the book; he right- 
ly avoids attributing too much to the 
years immediately following the Nor- 
man conquest and emphasizes ■ the 
importance of the reign of Henry I in 
jne slow process of defining and fix- 
ing feudal obligations. In a chapter 
on the twelfth-century renaissance he 
emphasizes the “two-way traffic in 
talent between England and the 
continent, and there is a particularly 
rateresting discussion, supported by 
illustrations from other mirteenth- 
“ntury kingdoms including Jeru- 
salem, of the exact nature of “le 
wwjan de Engleterre" formed by 
me rebel barons in 1258. This, he 
argues, was- not an expression of the 
Mil of the “commonalty" of the 
had the meaning, too 
re J® ctwI by Stubbs and 
™wtcke, of a sworn, revolutionary 
omunune. 

In a short book of this kind the 
fa* 8 formidable problems of 
“POation. Much has to be excluded 

eaLiiwJ ? f “PS? 6 - ° ne unfortunate 
^oaity is military history, for a 
“nerent account of military re- 
JgrcM WOttU have reinforced Dr 
exposition of. the import- 
£ of too Wealth of the English 
1 on the “power and thor- 

the Exchequer; he 
bo w. in the thirteenth century 
rffjwth provided snbsldies for the 
S r° ugh wh om Henry III 
JR! 5°!? h* 8 wars, but omits 

■HjSSf 1 the earlier military 
the Norman and 
Another problem is 
cwrJSlJ Senerelizations providing 
■■Sggjg *0 earlier views may 
S?2 s --!Mb to lean too far the 
& To 1,01(1 U P foe English 
BnESf -T w 88 “‘ a monument to a 






A seventeenth-century representation of David Rlzzlo, a musician at the court of 
Mm-y Queen of Scots who was murdered by Darnley. The portrait is reproduced 
In Scottish Fiddlers and their Music by Mary Anne Alburger (Gollancz, £15.00). 


Family 
likenesses 


Family Forms In Historic Europe 
edited by Richard Wall, In 
collaboration with Jean Robin and 
Peter Laslett 

Cambridge University Press, £37.50 
ISBN Q 521 24547 8 

The “rise of the family" has been 
one of the more striking features of 
historical studies in recent years. In 
the English-speaking world much of 
this interest can be traced to the 
publication, in 1972, of Household 
and Family In Past Time under the 
editorship Of Peter Laslett, doyen of 
family studies in this country. Family 
Forms in Historic Europe, the latest 
publication from the Cambridge 
Group, will take its place alongside, 
that pioneering work as a milestone' 
in the development of the discipline. 
The credit for this achievement must 
go largely to the chief editor Richard 
Wall (Laslett's "assistant" in 1972), 
who is responsible for four of the \7 
richly varied contributions. 

The theoretical and empirical' 
problems besetting the history of the 
Family are notorious. In his introduc- 
tion, which ranks aa a major study in 
its own right. Wall tackles the thorny 
questions of the relationship between 
household and family and of each to 
the wider society. "Household’* may 
seem a simpler entity than “family 
to define, but even here the criteria 
of common residence, consumption 
and production may not coincide and 
their competing claims must be re- 
solved. 


gle, while in the very different ter- 
rain of west Flanders Wall concludes 
that Berkner and Mendels have mis- 
represented the relationships be- 
tween marriage, inheritance and 
form type. 

A number of authors use succes- 
sive listings to trace the dynamics of 
household structure over time. 
Reinhard Sieder and Michael Mitter- 
auer plot the “family life course" in 
nineteenth-century Austria with the 
aid of some novel graphical techni- 
ques. Their rejection of current no- 
tions of a “family cycle”, in the his- 
torical context, is echoed by other 
contributors, particularly in Peter 
Czap’s fascinating account of the 


Wall's answers may not command 
universal assent, but it will no longer 
be possible to accuse the Cambridge 


historians of naivety in these re- 
spects. More telling criticisms of the 

studies represented in /foun^io/d and 

Fdmllv were directed at their tenden- 
cy to become bogged down in discus- 
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sums of average size, at the expense 
of geographical or socioeconomic 
variations m household form, and' a 
lack of attention to the way such 
forms might change in the course Of 
the life cycle. ' • •' • 

These issues are firmly addressed, 
with varying degrees of success, in 
the present volume. P. Schmidtbauer 
presents regional comparisons from 
community listings over four centur- 
ies of Austrian history, while Rudolf 
Andorka and Tam 6s Faraao do the 
same for a shorter period in Hun- 
gary. The results 'are intriguing, but 
the logistical constraints on intensive 
local studies raise inevitable ques- 
tions of sample size and represenfo- 

t ^The use of small-scale variations in 
household structure to test large- 
scale theories of economic causality 
is exemplified by Jacek Kochano- 
witz’s study of Polish peasant land- 


very large, “perennial", households 
of Russian serfs at Mishino. 

The process , of household forma- 
tion is the subject of an important 
paper- by John Hajnal, com- 
plementing his renowned work on 
European marriage patterris. ' Ha- 

i nal’s construction of two polar 
lousehold models; dubbed “north 
west European simple” and “joint”, 
is of centra! relevance to the con- 
cerns of demographic historians but, 
in other respects, diverges from the 
general tendency of the volume 
which is, in the editor’s words, “to 
blur the distinction between western 
Europe and the ‘rest’”. 

The degree to which bald distinc- 
tions between “eastern” and “west- 
ern” systems can withstand the re- 
velation of internal heterogeneity on 
either side forms an underlying 
theme to much of the book and is 
adduced by the editor to account for 
Its uneven geographical coverage. 
The wealth of central and eastern 
European material Is welcome, but It 
seems a shame that a collection ln-> 
eluding two Esthonian examples and 
three from .west Flanders, can find 
room for only one French study and 
nothing at all from western Europe 
south of- the Marne. 

The publication of Family Forms 
In Historic Europe should remove 
any remaining doubts as to the. light 
household studies can throw on fin- 
portent questions of social structure 
and process in the past. The bearing 
of such studies on other approaches 
to the history of the family, however, 
remains unresolved. 

in a thoughtful concluding piece 
Laslett subjects the “household eco- 
nomy” model to a searching and ' 
effective critique, but despite his ear- 
lier claims, echoed here by Plakans, 
i, of nc 


The power 
to convert 


The Religion of Protestants: the 
Church In English Society 1559-1625 
by Patrick Colllnson 
Oxford University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 19 822685 3 

In his 1979 Ford lectures, which have 
now resulted in this rich and chal- 
lenging monograph. Professor Collin- 
son aimed at correcting the “damag- 
ing mistake*' of writing the history of 
the Church of England between 1559 
and 1625 “in the anachronistically 
dichotomous terms of an Anglican- 
ism not yet conceived and an alien 
Puritanism not yet clearly dis- 
cerned.” 

He here reaffirms the unreservedly 
protestant nature of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean religious establishment 
while simultaneously maintaining the 
essentially conservative character of 
this protestantism: the Calvinism ot 
what was seen in retrospect as the 
golden age of the protestant 
preachers did not divide the seriously 
minded protestants in the provinces 
from their rulers in Westminster and 
Lambeth, nor did it, before 1625, 
provide aay sort of highroad to civil 
war. 

This study serves two purposes: it 
can be approached both as a valu- 
able review of the state of current 
research (not least the author's own) 
on the English church in this period, 
and also as a no less valuable guide 
to the work still waiting to be done, 
It opens with a reassessment of the 
operation of the royal supremacy, 
moving on to a discussion of the 
contribution of the episcopate and an 
account of the transrormation of the 
lower clergy over the course of the 
two reigns. The English church never 
became a mere adjunct to the state. 
Bishops of (he calibre of Grindal, 
Whitgift and Bancroft, drawing on 
precedents from late Roman antiqui- 
ty, preserved a sphere of independ- 
ence for the church and, particularly 
as the sixteenth century progressed, 
began displaying a new confidence in 
episcopal authority, partly perhaps a 
belated reaction to presbyteridri 

r|atms 

The Elizabethan bishops haye on 
the whole received a good press from 
historians: this process of rehabilita- 
tion is here extended, not before 
time, tp their Jacobean successors. 
These men, resident and usually alert 
to the requirements of fhe clergy and 
people committed to their charge, by 
and large fulfilled the role of re- 
formed superintendents. It was the 


lower clergy, however, who had to 
change most to meet the needs of a 
protestant church and, despite the 
grossly inadequate stipends in many 
areas, respond (hey did, so that by 
1626 {hey were well on the way to 
becoming an all graduate profession. 

The second part of the book with 
its consideration of clerical and lay 
relations and of the religion of “the 
people” is probably the most innova- 
tory, A hierarchical church mirrored 
an intensely hierarchical society: god- 
ly magistrates collaborated with god- 


garchs together with their clergy saw 
their function as one of preserving, 
not. undermining, the existing social 
fabric as much in the nation at large 
as in their own localities. Yet how 
popular was this new protestantism; 
how deeply did it penetrate all levels 
of English society? These are ques- 
tions which may in the final analysis 
prove unanswerable. The godly may 
never have constituted more than a 
small minority of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England, but a minority 
which was growing in strength, repu- 
tation and numbers with the passage 
of time. 

There were manifest failures, 
chronicled here, of negligent .bishops, 
scandalous parish _ clergy, repressive 
magistrates and irreligious people, 
but for Professor Collinson tne pro- 
testantism of the period remains pri- 
marily a spiritual phenomenon and 
not one reducible simply to a rather 
crude economic determinism. Protes- 
tantism could as well unify as sepa- 
rate a community into its component 
parts. Above all it retained the pow- 
er to convert. In the last chapter 
where he examines voluntary religion 
Professor Collinson recreates (he 
attractions of Calvinist protestantism 
in an age when a husband could call 
to his wife and children, or neigh- 
bour to his neighbour “Dime . . .let 
us go to the sermon . . . Hasten and 
make speed, that we may together 
seek the Lord of Hosts.” 

Claire Cross 

Claire Cross Is reader, in history at the 
University of York. 

Steven Rundman’s The Medievpt 


Manichee: a study of the CHrisHdn 
dualist heresy is published by Cam- 
bridge University Press, at £19.50. and 
£6.95. It traces the history of the dualist 


ished by 
s, at £19.; 


£6.95. It traces the history of the dualist 
tradition in Christianity from its Gnos- 
, tic beginnings to the later Middle Ago;. 
The book was first published in 1947, 
since when, as the author notes in a 
new introduction, much work has been 
done on the same theme. A new bib- 
liography has been added. 


lier claims, echoed here by Plakans, 
for : the importance, of household 
form in the process of “primary 
socialization”, utile attempt is made 
to move from the structure of fami- 
lial relations to the problem of their 
content. This is disappointing for the 
two realms are coextensive and their 
appropriation by separate "schools” 
increasingly artificial. It is to be 
hoped that the next decade will wit- 
ness S^ ater .progress towards a 

John Landers 
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'° a h ‘ 9 ' Uy Joplin..' 
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DECONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
An advanced Introduction 
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tne movement, 
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Diagnostic 

delusions 


Race, Culture and 

Mental Disorder 

by Philip Reck 

Tavistock, £12.50 and £5.95 

ISBN 0 422 78160 6 and 78170 3 

A young Hungarian Jew. a member 
of the ultra-orthodox Hasidic sect, 
was brought by his anxious mother 
lo an East Ena hospital where I was 
working. She was concerned that he 
was fasting excessively and spending 
long hours immersed in the ritual 
bath. She felt that his excessive sclf- 
mortification was a sign of insanity. 
The patient was interviewed by a 
woman doctor, who extended her 
hand in friendly greeting. The Hasid 
withdrew his hand; the physician re- 
corded “catatonic negativism", una- 
ware of the taboo on physical contact 
with women, who might be defiled 
hy menstrual blood. When taken lo 
the ward the patient covered his cars 
to keep out the “lewd" sound of a 
woman singer on the radio. The doc- 
tor noted; “typical schizophrenic 
posturing". 

A few months ago a Nigerian 
walked into another local hospital 
with his baby son and asked for a 


milieu; failure to recognize, for exam- 
ple, that a fifth of Che members of the 
Pentecostal Church of God regularly 


untreated syphilis on black men from naspmi in 

whom penicillin was deliberately one in five of * c ^f al f .^P ul ®* ,on 
withheld - continued until its exposure are immigrants or their hrst-genera- 


experience hallucinations can lead to 
grave diagnostic error. 

The medical profession is far from 
immune to ethnocentrism, the atti- 
tude that the beliefs and values of 
one's own cultural group are the only 
correct ones and can be extrapolated 
across cultural boundaries. In both 
Britain and the United States black 
patients emerge from the diagnostic 
process as more "psychotic ,r than 
whites who have shown the same 
behaviour, while black patients are 
more likely to be detained involun- 
tarily. and to receive physical treat- 
ment (chemotherapy and elec- 
troshock therapy) rather than 
psychotherapy. Ethnocentrism at 
times merges into frankly racist atti- 
tudes and practices. A demand by 
English general practitioners for a 
financial inducement to “ease the 
burden" of having a large number of 
immigrants in their inner-city prac- 
tices may be dismissed as greed and 
bigotry. But the Tuskegee study - 


in our own professional lifetime. don descendants. He leads a multi- 
To the clinician the most useful disciplinary team of hospital staff, 
section of the book is that dealing some of whom speak one or more of 
with unfamiliar presentations of the commonest languages of South 
psychiatric disorder. Rack covers Asia. He is aware of the clinical 
somatic behaviour Induced by emo- shortcomings of interpreters. The pa- 
tional stress - the presentation of tient develops a rapport with the 
depression and anxiety as headache interpreter, not with the psychiatrist, 


depression and anxiety as headache interpreter, noi wnn me psycniairisi 
or abdominal discomfort,. He offe/s and at times the interpreter may de 


three possible explanations for this: 
the expectation that doctors are only 
interested in physical symptoms, the 
use of somatic symptoms as a 
metaphor (as in the Urdu expression 


mobilizing family support. word “race" in his title. He rightly 

Rack has established his own cautions against "concealed etW- 
Transcultural Psychiatric Unit at a centrism’ in which lipservice Is paid 
hospital in Bradford where about to the principle of cultural relativism 
one in five of the local population and he draws attention to the self- 
are immigrants or their first-genera- aggrandizement of the expert who 
tion descendants. He leads a multi- champions the cause of ethnic minor- 
disciplinary team of hospital staff, 1*’®** 

some of whom speak one or more of . While repudiating the frankly ra- 
the commonest languages of South cist position of those psychiatrists of 
Asia. He is aware of the clinical the late 1950s who generalized glibly 
shortcomings of interpreters. The pa- about “black brains and "the AH- 
tient develops a rapport with the can mind", today's clinician must 
interpreter, not with tne psychiatrist, avoid an idealization of ethnic minor- 
and at times the interpreter may de- ‘lies. Thus, an awareness of die 
liberately distort the interview. cultural antecedents of Rastafari 

Conscious of his own ambiguous uud Its meaning in terms of ethnic 
position as a “white liberal profes- redefinition should not push the 
sional". Rack warns against tne risk physician into the absurd position of 


tendency 


c symptoms as a sional", Rack warns against the risk 

haviour. while black patients are metaphor (as in the Urdu expression of being thought to say that cultural 

ire likely to be detained involun- translated as; "my heart feels lonely, diversity is a psychiatric matter, 

ily, and to receive physical treat- squeezed, bored") and patients’ Although he is keen to avoid the 

* ' - - — ' ' ’ emphasize somatic danger of facile categorization and 


physician into the absurd position of 
denying the medical risks of certain 
forms of culturally sanctioned be- 
haviour, such as the physical and 


aspects to avoid categorization as 
"mad". He also usefully compares 
suicide gestures in English teenage 
girls (the British “culture-bound syn- 
drome") with hysterical pseuao- 
psychosis (hallucinations and "con- 
vulsions") in Asian adolescents con- 
fronted with insoluble personal prob- 
lems. They are both socially sanc- 
tioned ways of indicating distress and 


danger of facile categorization and psychological dangers inherent in 
stereotyping of people from unfamil- heavy and frequent cannabis smok- 
iar cultural backgrounds, he tends to mg. or the possiblity of vitamin B u 
overlook the possibility that trans- deficiency and rickets in children 
cultural psychiatry is unaware of its brought up on a strict Rasta diet, 
own basic assumptions and ideology ~ " “ 

and its tendency to assume an Maurice Llpsedge 

equivalent of culture, colour and so- 

cial class and to regard ethnic minor- Maurice Lipsedge is a consultant 


Maurice Lipsedge 

Maurice Lipsedge is 


cial class and to regard ethnic minor- Maurice Lipsedge is a consultant 
ities as homogenous entities. It is a psychiatric I at Guy's Hospital Medical 
pity that he has used the ambiguous School, London. 


priest . to bless him lo "get rid of a 
spell''. The hospital chaplain was not 
consulted. Instead the duty psychiat- 


No end 
ideology 


Ideology and Social Psychology: 
extremism, moderation and 
contradiction 
by Michael BiUig 
Blackwell, £15.50 
ISBN 0 631 13063 2 


dies in Prejudice. The Authoritarian social structure and ideology on the 
Personality substitutes an analysis of other. Some of Billig's arguments 
authoritarian and democratic out- remain nebulous and ad hoc in char- 


aspects of individual personality. the bush, his determination to pursue 
It is this latter approach, with its as many of them as possible creates a 
psychologization or politics, which number of confusing moments, 
has been enduringly influential in ■ None the less, if Billig does not 
Anglophone social psychology. With 


ric house officer was called, lyh'o Blackwell, £15.50 
diagnosed “paranoid delusions". Hie ISBN 0 631 13063 2 
Nigerian was detained on a compul 
sory hospital order. A social worker £Sri.® l, ^ C #2 c 5P l ii. , L-lJ s viduals of Rokeach’s The 

was called to remove the child to a JjjJJvJ 1 *} Closed Mind Included left 

place of safety. The "patient" ob- £* «2IlI^f h Jl5^SK S rioht “ w ' nnera - and his en 
lecied there was a str uncle rhe have tent *ed to assume a metnodolo- 

police’ were called in and ^ie’ man 

was removed to a locked ward, se- techniques have also been 

dated with neuroleptics and labelled 

"paranoid schizophrenic". le * ,es about the stance of the discl- 

w .J.,,. .Uaniootio plh*e towards the people it studies 

, and l| s contribution to their lives. 

in Th c Impact' of Marx can be glimpsed 

^ m thes£ latter debates in V Wem 

£®J the ideological forms in which 
»!?' ^fhp C S!hvi 0 S particular Issues are raised within the 
agjLCL* “JEL JiE J lh S®[ Held and in a muted, but persistent, 

SSmSST commWro prtfaS au,ono,n y of it* 

to™ sfidtaST BUU|' is vrell placed to 

0 . 71 '! M”" < ! dS experience - the full force of theae 

riT preoccupations. His earlier work on 
El X the social psychology of the National 

Front and on racism has sensitized 


Anglophone social psychology. With succeed in resolring the many com- 
the deepening of the cold war, au- plex issues which he raises, his pro- 
thoritariflmsra was uncoupled trom vocative discussion may help to 
Its earlier connexions with right wing stimulate us all to examine the 
antisemitism. Hie dogmatic indl- assumptions add conclusions of social 
viduals of Rokeach’s The Open and psychological research against a 
Closed Mind included left as well as' wider social canvas. Such an out* 


n • | mm «. • a. A 11V uyuuukiv •>*««< OOJUUlUklUlU <4 LAVA VUIlVlUOlUllJ QUVIOI 

Social psychology, it is generally viduals of Rokeach’s The Open and psychological research against a 
held, has recently passed through a closed Mind included left as well as' wider social canvas. Such an out* 
f™ d 5 c jT ™ tS right-wingers, and his emphasis on come is far from undesirable when 
have tended to assume a methqdolo- ^ value of flexible adjustment to the primary context of social psycho- 
gical form, the worries about inves- t j, c social order reversed the earlier logical research is apt to be the pre- 
tigatiye techniques have also been pmnkfurt commitment to the values ceding experiment. 

vehicles for more far-reaching anx- 0 f non-conformity and social change. 

ieties about the stance of the disci- Hans Eysenck's subsequent genetic Tohn Heritage 

pline towards the people it studies gonex on the results of similar per- Junn rieriLa g c 

and its contribution to their lives, sonality tests represented the nadir John iJ prltnot . i BC tuntr in tnrlnlnov 
The Impact of Marx can be glimpsed *hl s trend * ■), ' . J .H „ & e It ‘IS , s , oclolo 8y 

in these latter debates in a concern 'Matters become more compkx at **** Uni versltyof Warwick. •••.,• 
about the ideological fornis in which when Billig turns to examine the 
particular issues are raised within the consistency and attribution theories 

field and in a muted, but persistent, w hlcli have dominated social psychol- WpAf pni 11 (T 
questioning of the autonomy of its ogy during the past two decades. OtU 

SU ti? C i'T tt o-r,i i- ....ii i , . Consistency theories propose that in- _ , . 0 

Michael BiJlJg Is well placed to diriduals are Inherently disposed to v\ftAinrli/tA 
oxpenence the full force of these eliminate contradiction or dissonaoce IlrP| I lli |1 .P 
preoccupations His earlier work on tto m their belief systems but, Billig V J V 

the social psychology of the National argues • auc h theories are silent on — . v- : . 


at the University of Warwick. 

Scotching 

prejudice 


uxgentW; needed, by psycWatrists, - 
general : practitioners’, nurses and so- 
3 b 1 ; workers, It is especially relevant 
,to wprk in the prison medical service ; 
yhtire. in. the^ 1970s, ft was- not Un-. 
cpmmoh. for Rastas, .to be labelled' 
schizophrenic on : ' the . basis of 
their unfamiliar beliefs. in the divinity 
of .the Em^erotHaile Selassie ana 
that Adam hud Christ were black» It 
will also serve as a corrective to the 
psychiatric myth that Africans do hot 
get' depressed. _ . 


him to the fact that psychology can 
be a source of ideological beuefs as 
weU as of explanations of their griji 
on' the mind. He is also aware that 
'psychological theory and the Marxist 
theory of Ideology ican confront- one 
another in ■ a;, mutually * cancelling 
stalemate. In his book he discusses .a 
range of social psychological 
theories, examining what each takes 
to be. central to the human condition 
and what each cat), contribute to the 
analysis oE how people perceive and 


argues, such theories are silent on 
the specification of “inconsistency" 
and its relationship to social orga- 
nlzalibn and sodaf noriris. This sil- 
ence becomes deafening when, to 
use one of his examples, consistency 
theories are ^confronted with the task 


Teaching about Race Relations 
by Lawrence Stenhouse, Ggjcndra K. 
Verma, Robert D. Wild and 
Jon Nixon 

Rou Hedge & Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7100 9036 6 ■ • 

While the late Lawrence Stenhouse 
will undoubtedly be remembered for 
his work in curriculum development 


cerned with the results of the re- 
search arid the testing of various 
hypotheses; the second part gives a 
narrative account, plus comment, of 
what happened in tne different class- 
rooms of some of the 40 schools 
participating in the projects. These 
ranged from small single-sex schools 
to large mixed comprehensive 
schools in urban and rural areas, in 
multiracial areas and in areas with 
virtually no racial mixture. In these 
schools three different approaches to 
teaching about race relations were 
developed. The first, used in 14 
schools, was based on the HCP, 
teaching an understanding’ of race 
relations. The second, used In 16 
schools, was open-ended and was 
concerned with combatting racism 
and prejudice. The third appraodi 
used drama in 10 schools to teach about 
race relations. ' 

: Not surprisingly initial tests re- 
vealed considerable ignorance among 
adolescents about racial issues as 
well as latent and deep-rooted pre- 
judice. Although 26 hypotheses were 
tested the major conclusions from 
the research are that teaching about 
race relations in the 14-16 age range 
will tend to have positive rather than 
negative effects upon interracial 
tolerance as compared with Mt 
teaching about race relations; mat 
the use of drama as the sole means 
of incre&sing racial understanding 
and tolerance is questionable because 
of its emphasis on the emotions ana 
imagination rather than on cognitive 
and intellectual understanding; tna 
there is a danger that teaching about 
race relations might Increase negative 
attitudes on the part of blacks; that 
there is a danger that racial prejudice 
Is more likely lo Increase because ot 


■Nor -. does Billig approve ;o! his work in curriculum development is more likely lo Increase because of 
theories which suggest, that d(sso- his contribution to the debate about tjie influence of the media and sa- 
nance is avoided in such -eases. by. race relations in the curriculum may dely generally unless race relations » 

‘■nprnoflnno 1 fnn umtim '• Hum •• •ho umII Ln LI. i . - % ° J . . n. .L.<i#a anti 


One .61 thd-' most contentious areas respond to thq business of living In a 


! "derogating the victim.” Here the well be his most important - and taught in schools. As Stenhouse and 
underlying assumption that human controversial - epitaph. This book, Verna conclude, 

; beings will ^rationalize away, any in- co-authored by Stenhouse and his 


on r prisoners on! rerawd. In’ ufo™ both illuminate and illustrafo^ ■! S & ■ ■ md ““Sjvativ^ffi f ? 5 5 tltiall y th * 

, Ugandan was convicted at *h e {jifficultlB* of: a dialoaue httween *■ * 7 ? , 1 BO| ™ rv ®nve. ine report of two interlinked research 

issizes on four counts of mur- social • usvcholoev and tSe ehost of ® ltr ^^ utlon r t ^ cor J es D f l ^ e seventies, projects - the SSRG project on 

psychiatrist, Dr Neustatter, in Sri IvSra ‘ ^ ■ - . h « argues, are sbnilarly lacking in a problems, and effects 0 f teaching 

medical evidence at his trial . After' a preliminary discussion of '.S*® i C ?? text i' WBn, P te i about ' race relations and . the 
cussed the "particular mental- the LockeSn "sdence ■ of ideas’.’ Cql ° uste -' Gulbenkian Foundation 

Africans andclaimed that the pioneered by the Ideologues of the project; on teaching about race re- 

ant’s-.' abnormality ;of mirid p- reilc h Revolution, its trahsforma- ’ f ra her Rations through drama. These pro- 

rom inherent causes, which he tion^ from Mhe ?evel of individual fnuiffimw'iw ? nS i° r H CVe i te ? jects were based at the Centre for 
1 as ‘‘his niakc-up, the make- pa y<tioi66y ^ RcBearch jp Education pt 


K.ent Assizes on lour counts oi mur- aocla i , psvcholoey 
der; A psychiatrist, Dr Neustatter, in v ar i vLTjL 
giving qiedical evidence at his .trial . a 'fa 

had discussed the "particular mental- the Lockeian “ 


defined as -'bisinwke-up, the make 
up /of. the. emcWive primitive' Afrl 


can<\ .The Jutlge told the jury: eugenics 

‘fAqcOrding to ithe evidence of Dr lowers, Billig 


it aaytntng. tne tanner is auug's qu 
mosl compctiiTO *asc study,! Stiekirig /dj 


i Is R9 iesa 'In' us riice leStitor 

P than authoritarianism. .. bringing out not only the difficulties 

FariMsto^ofildew and - part cdti r of, launching teaching aboutracej 
-SJEL m h 9 °8yv Rations In. the Humanities CurriSfom 


.In rejecting; 'the medical claim of 
insanity the Judge is merely stating 
the “cultural relativism" case that 
value-systems are not universal but 
differ , from society to j society. :Jhe ; . 


All the evidence suggests that ^ 
school can make a worthwhile “n- 
tribiition to the improvement or 

• radal attitudes but that-it can omy 
ameliorate, not adequately cou£ 

• ter, the influence of racisai In soa- 
ety . . . In the end the schwu ■ ■ : 
cannot be held responsible for .* 
reform 1 of society and the adw 

.-world. • 

The second part of the book ex- 
amines a selection of schools 
volved in the research, projwt* a V 

S iyea the reader an insight » nt P: v 
ipusaqd hours of taped tnatenflis. 
To hon-teachers Bome.df these tap™, 
dialogues will make depressing ■* , 

ing; not only because of tne pjy 
-standard of English language use i 
but because they ire veil a 

competent to handle the situati 
M»t teachers qf fth 


sriya$ -however, will be able to ideh.tny «? . 
about' their colleagues and will be p'e . 

ability sympathize wfith their difficulties.' ..: 


wage ability sympa 
F-:. .'secondary . 


f *!■/»', P differ from society tojsocieiy.: ino . rare, nowovei, owe ' ; accorqea-mxnpqem tfteories arid will School- DUnils vranld" — 1 • ' 

! cuitufolly relativist view empnasizes exiled lo the Umt^ Siatca. ^re . ^ot fo;# Jtomeji8e>mpirical and n^of^^al^rohiim?^^ aWar f“ ^7 ... . 

' that no bebavidurcfln.be judged as a was a substantlarnarrowirig of focu*- : i^P. tWeen; theresqlts of Had to e^reatet?oleranJl 'Sr Watson 

,mi sign of mental illness without con* In place of the Marxist analysis i of pnrti^l^r the ffne 

41* : sidering its social and cultural con- ideology, there pame the IUwrfll-^.tilin.4 *g*'^nti«8tiowTateut'- --nSSL* 55S Or Watson is lectu 


lecturer in -editcali° n ; llt 
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Polymers and Their Properties 
Volume I: Fundamentals of 
Structure and Mechanics 
by J. W. S. Hearlc 
Ellis Harwood: Wiley. £32.50 
I SBN 0 85312 033 I • 

To the man in the street, there 
seems to be an ever increasing use of 
plastics in common domestic pro- 
ducts as well as sophisticated con- 
sumer articles. . They range from 
tough, transparent "pop" bottles 
through carbon fibre reinforced 
nylon tennis racquets to the front 
fenders and tailgates which have now 

_ .1 1 »L_ A* .1 L 


rubbers is not mentioned at all in the 
I discussion of rubber elasticity. Simi- 
lar comments apply to the sections 
on crystalline morphology, where the 
plates the ijuthor has chosen mainly 
rome from the early to middle six- 
ties. Neither is there mention of the 
unusual and unique microstructures 
exhibited by block copolymers, on 
which there is now a voluminous 
literature. By no stretch of the im- 
agination can these materials be de- 
scribed as new and experimental, as 
they were first studied and commer- 
cialized by Shell, du Pont and other 
companies in the late sixties. 

Perhaps, however, I am being less 
than fair in criticizing a work which' 
is not yet complete, because Profes- 
sor Hearle does promise us a second 
volume which will cover not only 
other physical properties (optical, 
electrical and mechanical properties 
such as fracture toughness and fati- 
gue) but also areas where “know- 
ledge is less and understanding is 
more speculative”. I would, howev- 
er, make the plea that such a volume 
should be related, more directly to 
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and lt l L"°,^ r - more fully the latest developments, 
companies have been in tHe forefront bemuse? some^of 1 the f ° l b°ackimuind 

#™ Bnn 8- hm, Us.» ma lr,1.. U- 


curiosities. Such materials include 
new paints and coatings, adhesives, 
photoresists for etching circuits into 
silicon chips for microprocessors, in- 
terpenetrating polymer networks, as 
well as the so-called polymer “alloys" 
such as the polycarbonate-polyester 
alloy being currently used on the 
Fora Sierra car. 

Investigators and academics within 
the polymer field will inevitably criti- 
cize the book for not carrying us to 
the forefront of polymer physics or 
engineering, but tor those who work 
in other fields, it does form a sound 
introduction to polymer physics 

which will enable them to appreciate 
more fully the latest developments. 
The text is easy to follow, partly 
because some of the background 
theory has been put into appendix 

:Steat?xra aastt’ssf— 

to metals is also changing as new p o » nu 4 . 

are synthesized, developed r » LrCWts • 

mmerdalized. The successful „ „ . . . , , " ~~~ 

development of aromatic polyamide . is lecturer in materials 

tits In the late sixties to early science a( the °P en University. 
Kventies was an outstanding exam- 

Pie of the collaboration between po- — 9 m 

Materials 

PtoHM the high strength of the car- 
w^arbon bond. But new tricks can n 

be played with “old” polymers SCI fi ll Cfi 
w polyethylene, which with 

appropriate processing can be * 

onented to produce a material of The Structure and Properties 
•JJjWniWe stiffness to ateel. It is the of Solids: an introduction 
toKKrstBndlng of molecular processes to materials science 
«JP° t 5r ? ffi® mam objec- by Broco Chalmers 

!«K 0 iJ5 ymer PM“ and whlcli Heyden, £9.50 

Er sSh t0 f.f lide the . chomlsts .J" ISBN 0 85501 721 X 

“^search for new polymers with — r- 

5 ®P®nies undreamt of by the early Many aspects of technological adv- 

ance are limited by the properties of 
. ttofcaor Hearle ’s book attempts the materials that are available. This 
", qutan ® the main achievements of has led to the "science of materials” 
Jr™* physics ln termB of the way evolving into a distinct scientific dis- 
wious investigations have modelled cipiine. taught In many universities 
iVri-.r®’ i80la ted polymer chain throughout the world. The aim of 
^Hsmteractions with its surround- the materials scientists Is to under- 
“P. whether small molecules (for stand the relationship, between the 
solvent) or other polymer structure of a material and Us prop* 
v°r' example, bulk material), erties, particularly with regard to 
J™, Provides the structure for the metals, ceramics, semiconductors and 
flu two chapters on polymers. ...» 

.JJJ 1 *- chemical structures of po- The subject is a combination of 
^ and the , ideal models of the pure and applied science and is prob- 
BE .chains. Subsequent chapters ably one which the average bright, 
* W application of such models sixthfbnner may not, through ignor- 
solutions ‘ and melts ance of it, consider pursuing. This 
..rubber elasticity, the short book by Bruce Chalmers (pro- 
tp the glassy state (the fcssor of metallurgy emeritus at Har- 
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Morse telegraphy, from Natural Philosophy by A. Ganet (1887) A Morse enfle 
8 or . a P* anJ f t * performs a short-term memory task but draws 
" lon 8: i t * nn atorage. Taken from Your Memory: a user’s 
guide by Alan Baddeley, published by Penguin at £4.95. J 

flow is outlined, leading to an important parameters of classical or 
account of the ways in which strong Pavlovian conditioning. Towards the 


solids may be developed. The exam- end of the book, Woody provides a 

E les given of strong alloys are those useful summary of the cybernetics of 
asea on aluminium and on iron, memory -- of how information can be 
Athough there may be a lack of represented and processed in sys- 
reference to modern developments, a terns, including the nervous system, 
brief account of composite materials This approach, using mathematics, 
is also included, to which this com- engineering, and physics, is essential 
ment would certainly not apply. if Information representation in a 


ment would certainly not apply. 


The final section considers the de- system as complex as the brain is to 
gradation of materials by wear, creep he understood, 
and fatigue, as well as oxidation and In the main core of the book, 
corrosion (Including some Ideas on Woody reviews experimental inves- 
corroslon prevention). The same Hgations of how the activity of single 


electrochemical principles are then neurones • in different parts of the 
applied to an account of the opera- nervous system, is related to memory, 
lion of electrical batteries. A con- He considers neuronal' activity je- 
cldding ; chapter mentions a number 1?^* t0 ^e formation of associa- 
of developments which are atilt in the tions, as id classical conditioning, 


nervous system, is related to memory. 
He considers neuronal, activity je- 


lly ot single 
arts of the 
to memory. 


pipeline, such as metallic glasses, su- and to the memory tor particular upvciop aninmenc in tne system, tne 
perconductors and fuel cells.- stimuli, as for example in habituation chapter continues with a brief 

The book is cleariv and orofuselv in which **» response to a particular account of one of the set-theoretic 
illustrated with lino di a drams tt s^ 1 ^ 115 decreases if that stimulus Is systems (that of von Neumann, Ber- 
Kd oniv lend Bto’anv P resonted «fP=at«Jty. Evidence from nay end hfldcl) which admits the pre- 

oi£ wiSTknStSf fflPo Iwd Eo " 1 relatively simple nervous sys- sence of “iarge^ collections such asthe 
Dhvsiasnd shouldencouraseuS ‘°™. in invertebrates such as sea class of seta oraU ordinals. The author 
atJhide of s unified apnroaclAo the slu *“. an(1 rTOm higher nervous sys- tlwn addresses the troublesome prob- 
nronirtiM of rfidl XftouBh ic J? vertebrates* (including mam- iemof the existence of esscntiallySiffe. 


for particular 


Intuitive 
notion 
of set 

Numbers, Sets and Axioms: the 
apparatus of mathematics 
by A. G. Hamilton 
Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £9.50 

ISBN Q 521 24509 S and 28761 8 

As its title indicates, this book is an 
introduction for students of 
mathematics to some of the fun- 
damental concepts upon which mod- 
ern mathematics rests. 

It begins with an account of the 
number systems, leading to the con- 
struction of real and complex num- 
bers. Next we have a discussion of 
the concept of the size or cardinality 
of a set, a notion that is best intro- 
duced - as the author does here - in 
an intuitive manner without the en- 
cumbrance of formal axioms. A 
chapter on ordered sets follows: this 
includes a useful introduction to lat- 
tices and Boolean algebras - the 
most important kinds of ordered 
structure. 

In chapter four we come to ax- 
iomatic set theory. The author’s 
account is prefaced by a concise and 
lucid discussion of the reasons why 
axioms for sets are needed, and what 
their significance is.' He makes the 
point - so often omitted in set theory 
texts - that the set-theoretical axioms 
are intended neither to be entirely 
self-evident (as were those of Greek 
geometry) nor purely definitional (as 
are those of, say, group theory), but 
have instead a more tentative charac- 
ter. As he observes, the notion of set 
is an intuitive one, but there are not 
enough self-evident properties auto- 
matically to furnish an adequate ax- 
iom system. So we must regard the ax- 
ioms as expressing properties of sets 
which we believe are true of the con- 
cept of set shared by most mathemati- 
cians. 

After these remarks, the Zermelo- 
Fraenkel axioms for set theory are 
introduced with a minimum of fuss. 
The ensuing analysis of the axioms is 
detailed but still lucid; I particularly 
liked the discussion of the (mpredica- 
tive nature of the separation axiom, 
a point usually suppressed in intro- 
ductory texts. After showing how to 
develop arithmetic' in the system, the 
chapter continues with a brief 


attitude of a unified approach to the 
properties of solids. Although the 


text is non-mathematical, the reader 


mals) is included. 

Woody next deals with the siib- 


■■ Th- .10 U 1 C tuctu vi UIIWWS w M*w 

calM rjs? k n Q t easy, simply be- rials scientist at an accessible mtellec- 
ternffiS® Acuity of' allowing for tual level. 

SHnJgffijfure in what' sue essen- it consists of 13 short, readable 

models of Ideal chapters and the approach is wholly. 
Ui^:^^P u gh ; tha broad be- non-mathematical. After an opening 


rniif . Vi s - ; •• —r w.vbv bw ■■ — , i — 

'■trntnF ant ^ rubbers can chapter on atoms and electrons 

to wr&t there: ifc a mismatch which introduces the reader to the 

i Cnmu j ' . „■ , • ■ • i ■ . «.|L flin uflnnin 


SI units have not been used: stresses “ J ,, pc J lvJt y . of si ^ e 

are quoted in both kg m -i and lb 5® : h®J tli r* 1 sh 11 attention 

In -2 ; andl was thoroughly confused .* h ® th ® systeni In 

by the American descnption of l^ 1 ort * er . t ° consider which brain circuits 
as “a bilUon trillion”. “* related to memory, relying heavi- 

; : ; ly on evidence cleaned from the 

John Martin JS* USEEgSS. ^ “ 

^Man,„ ,s fe^a^lu.ortn „ 6 P rj d ^^. 

K 0 £irfnl 5 view of the neuraLbasls of memory, 

St Catherines College, Oxford. there are places where his treatment 

• . ■' • • might have been more extensive.; For 

■■■■■■■■■Hi - example; he bas placed considerable 
_ M emphasis on association formation in 

Alomnrv conditioning and much less on the 

Xy X V1.AA' U1 J problem of how we recognize a stl- 

v mulus, , He could also have provided 

-^5 m-m Z a stronger review of current evidence 
I If i. Ml La from: primates (including man) on 

• ■ how particular brain 'systems are in* 

— volved In different types of memory, 

Memory, Learning, and Higher and on the amnesias and the jr neural 

Function:' a cellular view • oasis. , ■ 

bvC.D, Woody However, his book does 'serve 

X' nMlfSO beautifully to emphasize how . broad 

5^0 90525 1 J? PSWSSS&fflS 


John Martin 


St Catherine’s College, Oxford. 

* ' . ’ ‘ I ’ . • 

Memory 

circuits 


Memory, Learning, and Higher 

Function: a cellular view 
by C. D. Woody 
Springer, DM160 . 

ISBN 3 5*0 90525 1 


Mi' '-JSSa »ye nse to the first naif is _ principally 

'they possess. In- with the physical probities of solid f>. 
autnor simply These. Indqde electrical, magnetic, 
evi- optical and .thermal properties; and 
Polymers towards quite modern developments are re- 

SPteASlP- ** ^“ , T22i*22Sjr- 


Woody’s main aim in this review of function, and in the disorders thore- 
the neural basis of memory is to of. They- dearly need to be familiar 


.. * polymers towards 

The tVeat- 

^ StiS 1 #& 8 .Htrte.' uneven and 
f '- J to reader completely 

k^'tfaiaSSESiP^ example, the 


conrider this subject at the level of with psychology, bn 
the function of single cells in the physiology, ■ pharmacol 
nervous system (that Is, sinele gy, with theories of inj 
neurones). He does this thoroughly, resentatlon and process 


class of sets or all ordinals. The author 
then addresses the troublesome prob- 
lem of the existence of essentially diffe- 
rent models of the set-theoretic ax- 
ioms, and the resulting uncertainty as 
to the identity of the “real" universe of 
sets. He asseris - and f agree - that this 
identity question is fundamentally a 
philosophical problem on which formal . 
set theory sheds but little light. 

Leaving to one side these vextious 
issues, the author turns next to the - 
-axiom Df choice and several of its 
major corollaries Zorn's lemma, the 
well-ordering^ theorem,. the compara- 
bility of cardinals; and the Boolean 
prime Ideal theorem, lliere is also a 
..brief - account of some of its less 
felicitous consequences: the existence 
of. a set of. reaf numbers that is not ■ 
Lebosgue measurable and the (in') 
famous Banach-Tar'ski paradox: any 
solid sphere may be split into finitely 
many -pieces which can be rearranged 
without distortion to form two solid 
spheres of the same size. A final chap- 
ter contains on introduction to the' 
theory of ordinal and cardinal num- 
bers. 

The book is excellent in every re- • 
sped. It is clearly - written, contains 
lots of illuminating: examples, and : 
achieves a harmonious balance: ;bf:- 
formal techniques and intuitive con- 
cepts. The fact that the author pre- 

S oses no knowledge o^mathema- ;■ 
logic will make; the book a parti- 


rerreu w,; t , ■ 

clocks, amorphous semicanductors, 
magnetic bubble memories, liquid 
crystals, and lasers. ‘ . ' 


physiology,- pharmacology, neurolo- 
gy, with theories of information; repv 
resentatlon and processing, and with 

...v. * 1 ii- 


;u to ue ramtuar xicai logic mu maKeane dook a parti- 
brain anatomy, . culariy useful . one for. stuoenls with. a 


and also provides a useful coverage cybernetics. apd artificial intelligence, 
of related areas.' ; . ' * «. j . _ ™ Z • 

He first provides- a description of Edmund Rolls ■ 
the learning benaviouk which be later — — — — 1 


modest, mathematical background : 
who require a: sensible introduction • 
to the sct-thedreticqi foundations of', 
mathematics. • 

John Bell . 
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contribution to solids. Brittle fracture is discussed. 
MpJ"® * forei in crossJinked and thfe role of dislocations in plastic 


n 


r • 
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Measured 

response 

The National Physical 
[laboratory: a history 
by Edward Pyall 
Adam Ililuer. £24.1 K) 

ISB N 0 85274 3H7 4 

Man lias long required measures. for 
trade and for building. As commer- 
cial organization has become more 
complex aiul as the technical de- 
mands or engineering have become 
greater, so if has become necessary 
for more and mote people to use 
conuiiim measure* of evci higher 
precision. I inwever. although a uni- 
versity laboratory may be the place 
to teach iiml pioneer some field of 
physics, it is not the place to provide ■ 
a central reference and steady de- 
velopment. As a itmimcrcinl orga- 
nization cannot he expected to take 
responsibility for a nationwide uni- 
form system of precise measure- 
ments. the only satisfactory way of 
monitoring standards a ml developing 
procedures is to support a central 
government institute. 

The National Physical Labnnilniy 
(NI’L) was founded’ in IS*W - at first 
under (lie miinaeciiient of the Royal 
.Society, though with substantial 
assistance liom the Treasury - to 
give technical .support to the life of 
the nation in a scrv general wav by 
(lie provision of adequate standards 
of physical measurement. The idea 
was first advocated by the far-sighted 
academic physicist Loaf Rayleigh af- 
ter the untimely death of James 
Clerk Maxwell, who had hewm in- 
vestigations of electrical slumlords in 
the ” newly rounded Cavendish 
Laboratory' nl Cambridge. However, 
the requirement that led most direct- 
ly to the establishment of the labora- 
tory was for standards of electrical 
measurements ut u time when elec- 
trical engineering was burgeoning 
and it was feared that Germany was 
taking the lend, although much of 
the physical basis had been laid in 
this country by Faraday and his suc- 
cessors. 

From the first it seemed sensible 
to associate other groups with (be 
measurement laboratories. As these 
grew they were separated as inde- 
pendent institutes, whether in gov- 
ernment or without. The engineering . 
division was moved to Scotland as 
the National Engineering Labora- 
tory; the aerodynamics division, 
which did work of far-reaching sig- 
nificance m the early days, is now 
part of the Royal Aircraft Eslahlish- 


ence and Engineering Research 
Council. 

Edward I'yatl. a former member 1 
of the laboratory, has written the 
first full history of NPL anti tells nf 
its origins, its development, its main 
areas ol research, its duties in two 
world wars, and of the changes it lias 
mi de ran lie during the postwar 
period. With an appendix that lists 
some of the more senior members, 
the hook is a valuable record of part 
of the history of twentieth-century 
science. No ’doubt others with a 
wider view will assess the significance 
of NPL for science police generally 
as well as for the development nf 
physics and engineering hut without 
Pyiitl’s hook they would not have the 
material on which to work. 

For all its past achievements (lie 
record of NPL in the postwar years 
has been somewhat unsatisfactory in 
a way that is common to much re- 
search in this country: good ideas 
developed in the laboratory have not 
found a commercial home or have 
found one abroad. Air hough that is a 
tmicli more serious criticism of a 
government laboratory than of a uni- 
■ versity department, not all the blame 
is to he laid at the gales of NPL: 
short' -.sighted attitudes in industry 
have contributed. Naturally this state 
of affairs, whether ical or imagined, 
intruded the attention of administra- 
tors in government, so that NI’L was 
moved from the former Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(which look it over at tile end of 
Wmld War 1» to the Ministry of 
Technology and then to the Depart- 
ment of Industry. At (he same time 
its work was supposed to be geared 
increasingly to the direct needs of 
industry, lending to a second unsatis- 
factory" condition. Although much 
NPL work is closely related to re- 
seat cli in universities’, over the years 
cot i lies tons with universities have 
diminished. There is great potential 
lor teaching in NPL and as a nation- 
al laboratory it also has a responsibil- 
ity to spread its knowledge and skills 
among students. 

Although E am reluct mu to make 
ibis criticism, for my colleagues and 1 
have hud the most willing and effec- 
tive coll a bo ration in particular re- 
searches. it is plain that far more 
could be done in other ways, in ihls 
country we are apt to have a greater 
separation of research institutes from 
univeisilies than elsewhere and it 
may seem :t paradox that that is 
because here most fundamental re- 
search is done in universities whereas 
other countries maintain large insti- 
tutes outside the universities Tor such 
studies. We in British universities 
naturally consider (hat to leach at 
the highest level you must be in 
intimate touch with research and that 
the best research is stimulated by the 
presence of bright students. 

At the same time we must recog- 
nize the disadvantages. First, as tne 



Georges Lesnge's electrostatic telegraph, built in 1774 using electrostatic machines and unc wire for each letter of the 
alphabet. Taken from Telecommunications: a technology Jor change by Eryl Davies, designed us a companion la the 
Science Museum’s new telecommunications gallery and published by I1MSO at £2.95. 


die detriment of both parties. It ideas of other authors in a rather 
would he n happy outcome of Ed- uncritical way. and is in general dis- 
ward Pyiitl's book if it were to lead appointing us a guide to theories of • 
to further t hough is on the function allosteric and cooperative effects. 


ward Pyiitl's book if it were to lead appointing us a guide to theories of 
to further thoughts on the function allosteric and cooperative effects. 
«>f NPL. on the place and support of Although the preface to the English 
research in the universities and how edition (which is a somewhat ex- 
ilic major national laboratories panded version of the Russian nrigin- 
sliould contribute to education and al) does contain a fair definition of 
scholarship hs well as to the more cooperativity, the book us a whole 
evident technical requirements of (he displays a lack of care in distiug- 
couniry. uisning it from allosteric behaviour. 

: Indeed, in a list of five chnracteris- 


rouniry. uisning it trom allosteric oeiiaviour. 

: Indeed, in a list of five chnracteris- 

A. H. Cook tic properties of allosteric enzymes 

the occurrence of a sigmoidal de- 

of natural philosophy at the Universi - J ”® 1 ^ n ^*jmcmal property i. °mit- 
iv of Cambridge ' ted - 0,1 the following page, lactate 

V Of V I « ‘‘5V. lUhvHrnnimntK 'in i>n7umi> tbnl n 


V of Cm bridge H - ted. On the following page, lactate 

* ° ' dehydrogenase, an enzyme that is 

not normally either allosteric or 
j. v-h a • cooperative, is used to illustrate the 

f\ |Br|gf statement that allosteric enzymes 
m. V- possess a quaternary’ structure, that 

is, that cadi molecule contains sever- 
DT17VIYIDC subunits. Although this gcncraliza- 

vll£i Y lllvd lion is broadly correct, there are 

v certainly exceptions and it is unfar- 

TE . . .. ... . . ,r T lunate that cooperativity ill 

Ailusterfc fcnzymes: kinetic behaviour moniin|Cric enzymes is treated lather 


hy B. I. Kurganov superficially. 

Wiley. £29.95 The index occupies less llum two 

ISBN U 471 10195 8 pages and is almost worthless. 

“ Among the entries that do not 

Two papers by Jacques Monod and appear is “cooperntivity". Almost cv- 
his collaborators, published in the ery page contains significant informn- 
J our mil of Molecular Biology in 1963 tion that is not indexed: for example, 
and 1965. were a landmark in our much of page 127 is occupied hy a 
understanding of biochemical con- figure showing data for lactate de- 
trol. They noted that many impor- hydrogenase adsorbed on to dextrau 
tant regulatory effects on enzymes sulphate, but there is no way in 
arc brought about by substances that which one might have suspected this 
are not substrates or products of the from consulting the index. 

enzymes concerned; they proposed 

that such effects occur at special sites Athel Comish-Bowden 

separate from the catnlytic sites, 

which they called allosteric sites. Alhet Cornish- Bowden Is lecturer in 
They also pointed out that enzymes biochemistry at the University of 
with allosteric sites often display Birmingham. 
cooperativity, a phenomenon where- 
by successive molecules of a ligand 
binding to a molecule of enzyme 


ment. A ship testing tank was & 

comparatively early development at plied a sufficient proportion 
NPL and the former ship division is 


now part of the private National 
Maritime Institute: and the former 
radio division, whose members were 
responsible for the development of 
radar, is incorporated in the Ruther- 
ford-Appleion Laboratory of the Sci- 


recent Merrison Report pointed out, 
universities generally have not ap- 
plied u sufficient proportion of tne 
Funds from the UGC during the past 


dccude or so to the support of re- 
search as required by the responsibil- 
ity that lies upon them tor fun- 
damental work. Second, government 
laboratories such as NPL do come to 
stand apnrt from the universities to 


bind progressively more tightly. 

In the second paper they snowed 
that a single model was capable of 
explaining both allosteric effects and 


MIDDLE ENGLISH SURVEY: Critical Essays 
Edward Vasia, editor 

■Startlingly cohesive, these lifiaen essays by various hands olfar the student and the 
int wined layman a very effective introduction to Middle English literature (axetusiva ot 
Chaucer) ... Hie graduate student and the specialist In other Reids of lllarBture can be 
grateful lor Ptol Vasia's editorial selectivity and organization.' 1 Library Journal. 
Special teducod price, £4.00 doth 


cooperativity simultaneously. 

Although this was one of the most 


Parasitic 

life 


CHAUCER CRITICISM, 
VOLUME 1 

Tho Canterbury Tales 
Richard J. Schoeck B Jorome Taylor, 
editors 

Eighteen Varied yol strikingly com- 
plementary approaches to The Canter- 


bury Tales by both older and younger 
gonerattonsol Chaucerian scholar-critics 

and by two poets. 

C4.B0 paper 


CHAUCER CRITICISM, 
VOLUME 2 

Trollus & Criseyde and the Minor 
Poems 

Fifteen scholars build towards a mature 
understanding and evaluation ol 
Chaucer's completed masterpiece. The 
Troths; several of these essays cover 
Chaucar 3 poetic techniques in a number 
ot poeme. 

£4 BO paper 


ANTHOLOGY OF BEOWULF CRITICISM 
Lewis Nicholson, editor 

Eighteen essays of major British and American scholar* OMhadzeBtorafy analysts ot 
moaning and torm in ifeowirf. OW English. Old Norse. Lain, end Old French passages 
are translated in lha occumpanylng text • 

£5.60 paper 

ANGLO-SAXON POETRY: Essays In Appreciation 
Dolores Fraso & Lewis £. Nicholson, editors 
cssopepei 

Catalogues and toepeollon coptea evettabta upon ruqueat 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
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important papers to be published — — — 

during the 19o0s, not all of its effects Modern Parasitology: a textbook of 
were beneficial: by demonstrating parasitology 
(hat allosteric effects And cooperativ- edited by F. E G Cox 
Ity could be accommodated In the Blackwell Scientific. £12.50 
same model it fostered the idea that ic RW n 0 

they were the same phenomenon. u 00612 9 

Dr Kurganov has done a major “Parasites present a continual and 
service to biochemists by bringing unacceptable threat to the well-being 
together the large amount of ex- of millions of people in the tropics 
nennicnial work that has been pub- and sub-tropics and to domesticated 
lishcd on allosteric and cooperative animals in all parts of the world” 
enzymes. As a source of data about Though true, that statement (with 
these enzymes his book is without which this book opens) is not the 
equal and can only be compared whole truth. The serious parasitic 
with the work of Dixon and Webb infections are indeed found mainly in 
on the larger canvus of enzymes in the tropical parts of the world but 
generni. Whenever one needs exam- parasites of man nre by no means 
pies of regulatory enzymes displaying restricted to warmer countries Thev 
a particular property one can hardly are not uncommon in Britain: and as 
do better than to refer to this book: they are becoming commoner, their 
for example, table 4.2 occupies two study is not just 6 f exotic interest 
pages and lists 16 enzymes for which ] n an anthropocentric world the 
the specific activity is dependent on parasites which cause disease in man 
the enzyme concert ration and his domesticated animals have 

Although the value of the book not surprisingly, attracted most 
for specialists is beyond question, I attention and been the objects of 
hnve much more, doubt about its most parasitological research As 
appropriateness ns an introduction to most of our knowledge is therefore 
the subject, ns it lends to present the of “medical'' and ■•vetcrinary" pa r a 



sites, this book is mainly concerned 
with these. Otherwise, however, it 
differs from many older textbooks. 

Professor Cox has recruited an im- 
posing leant of experts, and together 
they consider parasitism us a way uf 
life and do not just describe what 
parasites arc and what diseases they 
cause. It is perhaps not commonly 
realized that there are more kinds of 
parasitic than non-narasitic animals 
in Ihe world, and that parasites are 
not degenerate creatures but are 
highly developed and adapted. 
Modern Parasitology is essentially 
concerned with this adaptation to the 
parasitic life und with the ability of 
parasites to survive in a wide range 
of environments within their hosts. 

The most important protozoa and 
helminths that affect man and his 
domesticated animals are described 
in the first two chapters, in which 
brief summaries of each group ol 
parasites present a great deal of in- 
formation very succinctly. In the next 
three chupters on biochemistry, phy- 
siology and nutrition, the available 
information 1 ms again been efficiently 
condensed and is presented in a very 
readable manner. A chapter on IK 
immunology of parasitic infections 
then explains how immunity to para- 
sitic infection develops and how pa- 
rasites evade the host's defences, arm 
discusses the important and topical 
question of immunization against P a ‘ 
rasilcs. f 

As the stmly of the prevalence o 
disease in popu Ini ions relics larg*') 
on mathematical techniques. 
chapter on the epidemiology ut UP" ' 
sitic disease could prove dunon 

reading for the non-inatlieniaticauy 
minded. However, it does sumjnanze 
much new information, and is * 

worth careful study. Finally. 1 
chapters nre concerned wttn 
possible control of parasites by oio 
gica! methods, by public J** 
work, and by the use of chemicals 
biocides, as prophylactics and for 
treatment or infections. . . . d 

Professor Cox’s book lS :« 
mainly for undergraduates, but n 
also be of value to graduate wor. 
in parasitology. Although tne ^ 
concentrates on general aspec 
parasitology, each chapter has a 
hil list of references and sug « . 
reading, and the book conclude , 
a short chapter giving source 
further detaile d information' . 

William Crewe 

i William Crewe is reader 
1 gy at the Liverpool School oftP 
a! Medicine. 

1 Second editions of lw ? '^nub- 

■ acclaimed textbooks have been P 
1 lished. An extensively jevwj 

1 of David Freifelder’s 
I mistry: applications to ‘ 

’ and molecular biology , a P^lIiTfrom 
1 on physical methods, is avaijad — ^ 

■ Freeman at £29.95 and £J5-- ■ . ^ 


Freeman at £29.95 and ’: sa nd 
new chapters,' on lipid biosynthesis 
on recombinant DNA researenj 0 
been added to a revision of Fran , e 
Armstrong’s Biochemistry, a mj.50 
from Oxford University Pres * 0 f 
and £9.75, A companion votum Q 
Experiments in Blpchentauy * . 
Douglas Crandall, is also ^ £rt.50- 
from Oxford University Press at » ^ 
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mentality 

Spence and Moral Priority: merging 
mind, brain, and human values 
by Roger Sperry 
Blackwell, £12.50 

I SBN 0631 13199 X 

Why do distinguished scientists do it? 
It is somehow not enough to reach 
eminence in science; it is necessary to 
be 3 prophet too. Or so it seems with 
Roger Sperry, who was awarded the 
Nobel pnze for medicine in 1982 for his 
work on split-brain or commissuro- 
tomy subjects. Certain philosophers 
writing on personal identity have in- 
voked Sperry’s work in this regard, and 
Sperry's account of his own work at 
points within the present book reveals 
with clarity the interest that that work 
has. It now seems that from time to 
lime while engaged in this work Sperry 
was led to pronounce on human value's 
and the relevance of science to them. 
The present book collects together 
some of these lectures and papers into 
a kind of manifesto on behalf of a 
science-based value-theory. 

Back in the 1930s another disting- 
uished scientist, Wolfgang Kdhier, 
wrote a book entitled The Place 0 } 
Value in a World of Facts. Some of the 
things that Sperry says suggest the 
same preoccupation with the questions 
of where values are to be found in the 
world which science deals with and 
whether some of the facts that science 
reveals do not presuppose considera- 
tions of value. In fact, however, Sperry 
seems to want to claim more than that. 
He points out, early on in the book, 
that ala meeting in 1980 in Washington 
members of various religious faiths 
unanimously agreed that “what the 
world needs is a new theology . one that 
would promote the values of conserva- 
tion, renewable energy resources and 
the like”; and he claims that values of 
this kind would “emerge from a union 
of science, on our new terms, with 
ethitsand religion”. The evils that such 
a religion would combot are evils like 
those of overpopulation and the pollu- 
tion of the environment - evils that are 
*‘ erre d lo regularly throughout the 
wok. So it is not just that science can 
determine values; it is also the recipe 
tor ndding the world of evils. 

But how? How, For example, is (he 
of overpopulation to he dealt 
with? On that Sperry is remarkably 
silent. Even if we were convinced that 
tus new “religion" , based 011 some 
conception of what facilitates survival, 
.had validity it is less than dear how it 
wwild go about sol 1 vino the world’s 
poDlems. How could science deal with 
the problem oF overpopulation without 
wining face to face with social, politic- 
■ and moral issues concerning which 
scientists qua scientists have no parlicu- 
kLi Xp - 1 1 do not think that the 
wog gives any real answers to these 
Mons. 

Jj* illusion that it might do so is, I 
^ '.Produced by a certain train of 
JW l h fl t seems to underlie a good 
® °[. what Sperry has to say. It runs 
rnethmgas follows: Values are sub- 
Knk*' T“ e y arc therefore mental 
values, like other mental 

C? e u a The menta l can be 

inTcILj 1,6 something emergent oris- ' 
bra in structures but 
ljtnat.it can at the same time affect 
Su ^nictures and the processes 
10 connexion with them. 

tttttt IS Snprru'c .1 ...LJ-U 


coSidLS p ^ ars own tbeor y which,- 
•jj^ansly, he opposes to dualism, on 

bj e vr“ nds J hat the mental is impossi- 


®*cept j n connex j on brain 
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X* sense, with the conscious self 
‘haying supernatural origins". Some 
might object to Sperry's suggestion 
that something that is emergent from 
other processes can have a causal con- 
trol over those processes. I am not my- 
self sure whether one should object to 
lhat. 

Nevertheless, exactly what states ol 
consciousness arc and how they can 
control physiological processes re- 
mains very obscure. There is one place 
where Sperry says that mental stales 
are “built of, composed and consti- 
tuted of physiological and physico-che- 
mical elements, and thus, in the sense 
of the definition, reducible to these”. 
But he goes on to denv that (hey are 
reducible to these in another sense, in 
that the whole is not reducible simply 
to the parts. None of this, however, 
answers the question of what exactly 
consciousness is, and the fact that 
Sperry's rejection of the identity thesis, 
cpi phenomenalism and such like 
theories does not itself help to answer 
that question. 

Suppose, however, (hat one waives 
all doubts on this score, what has it all 
to do with values? The fact that mental 
states are emergent front brain struc- 
tures implies of course that conscious- 
ness of value, beliefs about values and 
the like are similarly emergent. If 
states of consciousness may control 
what happens to the body, so" of course 
can beliefs about values. So it is not to 
be denied that, in Sperry's words 
“Human values, viewed in objective 
scientific perspective, stand out as the 
most strategically powerful causal con- 
trol force now shaping world events 
. . . What an individual or a society 
values determines very largely what ft 
does.” 

What does it mean, however, to say, 
“As a social problem, human values 
can be rated above the more tangible 
concerns such as those of poverty, 
pollution, energy, and overpopulation 
on the grounds that these more con- 
crete problems are all manmade and 
are very largely products of human 


Shared 

desires 

The Shaping of Man: philosophical 
aspects of sociobiology 
by Roger Trigg 
Blackwell, £12.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 631 13023 3 and 13028 4 

The nrgimicnt. such ns it is, of Roger 
Trigg’s new book runs as follows. 

The possibility of our understand- 
ing people from different cultures, 
and indeed of our recognizing them 
as men and women at all, requires 
that wc share a common human na- 
ture with them. However, Ihe stan- 
dard philosophical and sociological 
conceptions of man fail to provide 
any assurance of such a common 
humanity. It is only when we view 
men and women as members of a 
single biological species that we suc- 
ceed in grasping what makes us all 
humans together. 

Not that we should fall into the 
reductionist mistake of thinking that 
our biological make-up explains ev- 
erything about us. In so far as 
sociobiologv denies the existence of 
human rationality and human free- 
dom it can only be self-refuting. 
Nevertheless, we shall miss what 
makes us distinctively human if we 
fail to recognize that behind these 
higher faculties lies a common gene- 
tic inheritance of shared desires and 
inclinations. 

Trigg’s treatment of these issues 
left me with h number of puzzles. 
For a start, the crucial premise, that 
understanding presupposes some 
common human nature, is .predy 
much plucked out of thin air. He 


u an A t in xciicr 

can Hpu , n Physiology in particular 

SCW* values “ d s ° dissolve 

"Rvalue “fallacy". 

ihen,^ l L a ti . SSue of confusions. The 


wields this premise freely enough in 
the first half of the book, using it to 
dismiss such varied figures as Sartre, 

1 ^ 1 1 nanme 


& of the n^nd^ody relation 

^ 0 ajfiiSnfl,P Crha P s “ surprising, 
,n ten^nT^H? 8 wa y °f presenting ft , 
Srth^' 8h '°rder cerebral proces- 
a dynamic system of 


y Sir J 6 hn P 1 ■ Slr Karl P °pp ei 

WflC!r od “ ,n The Self and Its 

S^ re “ with^+i» l977 )' though he 
tbem °n certain points - 
^S^^fndeterminism and 
“eeptance of dualism in Sper- 


Durkheim. Collingwood. Dennis 
Nineham and Le Corbusier. But 
since he nowhere stops to explain in 
any detail what he menns by ‘under- 
standing" and “human nature , it is 
difficult to know what to make of 
these attacks. . ’ . . - 

Rather more seriously, this lack ot 
explicitness about his initial problem 
raises doubts about the sociobiologic- 
al solution he offers. Certainly at 
first sight it seems an unlikely one. A 
sympathetic reader might be pre- 
pared to grant that there is some 
sense in which “understanding re- 



. Hence Sperry provides no dissolu- 
tion of his so-called fact-value “falla- 
cy”. And when he speaks of the 
■’designation in very broadest terms of 
what is guod, right, or to be valued 
morally, as lhat which is in harmony 
with, sustains or enhances the orderly 
design uf evolving nature including its 
human apex " and goes on to speak of 
what contributes to the “grancl design 
of the creative process", wlm 1 has that 
to do with science, let alone the facts 
about brain processes? Science, we are 
told, can provide the “ultimate frame 
of reference for social values", Are we 
then to judge everything according to 
its place in the “grand design of the 
creative process” - and how do wc 
assess that? What in any case has it to 
do with the thought that values are 
subjective, thus (according to Snerry) 
mental and thus (according to Sperry 
again) emergent controlling factors in 
dynamic cerebral systems? 

The pity of it all is that Sperry’s 
solution of the mind-body problem 
might conceivably be defended 


defended 


*v V -V.;: 


Roger Sperry 

values”? Is it even true that these 
problems are caused by beliefs about 
vajues, let alone by values themselves? 
Is it the case that values are subjective? 
Beliefs about them may be. Valuines 
may be, in the sense that they imply 
mentality. But if values themselves are 


may be, in the sense 


subjective (which it is clear they are not , 
or not universally at any rate) they are so 
in a quite different sense. 


(although more detail is required than 
Sperry offers here) and his account of 
cerebral processes themselves is fasci- 
nating. I say that (lie solution of the 
mind-body problem might be de- 
fended. It is doubtful whether anything 
in the fascinating facts that he adduces, 
if only briefly, about cerebral processes 
shows his "solution" to be the most 
plausible one. The current philo- 
sophical situation with regard to lhat 
problem is a complex one, but one 
form or another of materialism is 
dominant. There are a number of 
perennial philosophical issues, particu- 
larly that concerning intentionality 
(the directedness of the mind towards 
objects) which comprise obstacles in 
the way of a satisfactory materialist 
solution. At all events, no completely 
satisfactory theory of that kind is at 
present in the offing, in my opinion. 
Hence it may well be that an honest 
approach to the problem may entail 
moving in Sperry's direction. Never- 
theless, if one is to think that that is a 


. . « i i __I . . ^ is UI.1I1II.U UJ tiiw Uimwiiaiuu 

gulfs and it is salutary o remem- of predictioil and imenl _ which COn . 
Cer that doing so cannot be taken |ai £ lhe conceptions of goal . 
for granted. If there is a gulf, how djjectedness and of what will nap- 

“ an i?®J sta,ld a l Il? in Ihe continuously present field 

What bridges availaUc 1 to 1 let of p as t-p r esent-future which co-exist 

us cross what K often a rery mde jn , he interaction of memory, 
gulf and even explain what the perception desire and anticipation . 


differences are? 

This is not so much argument as 
effusion, and not very elegant effu- 
sion at that. 

Trigg does, however, manage to 
touch on a Inrge number of interest- 
ing topics in the course of his 
ruminations, and it may well be that 
there are people who would find The 


Now, the key iden here seems to 
be lhat past, present and future are 
“simultaneous regions in the field of 
human intention . But this is, of 


course, nothing more than a highly 
confusing and dangerous way of re- 
stating tne banal fact that my present 


memories are memories of the past, 
and my present intentions are inten- 


1 _ ■ 1 . q . cxiiu mi iiiivmiuiia ujw llJlwil* 

Shaping of Man a good read. But t j Dns to j 0 things in the future. The 
those who are used to elements of rea ]j t y 0 f Jaques’s putative second 
argument and analysis in their plulq- dimension of time thus consists in 
sophical diet are likely to rind it not hing more exciting than the fact 
quite unsatisfying. that people have memories and inten- 

ions. 

; It is no wonder, then, that Jaques 

David Papineau thinks that the human sciences need 

— 7 “ to conceive of time as two-dimen- 

David Papineau is lecturer in the his- stonal. For this is just another, rather 
lory anti philosophv of science at the bizarre, way of saying that the hu- 
Unlvenity of Cambridge. man sciences are concerned with in- 


satisfactory solution, the terms of re- 
ference will have to be much more 
precisely determined than is the case in 
what Sj^erry has to say. 

It may be salutary, all the same, to 
learn that nnot her distinguished neuro- 
scientist finds materialism an unsatis- 


factory theory in relation to the facts at 
his disposal, it is quite another matter 
to think that Sperry’s application of all 


this to questions about values is any 
more than a confusion of ideas. As 1 
have pointed out, it is an unjustified 
jump to move from considerations 
about mentality to considerations ab- 
out values, and another unjustified 
jump from that to the thought lhat 
science can somehow, just like that, 
provide the solution to tne problem of 
evils such as overpopulation and en- 
vironmental pollution. Of course it can 
help, but issues such as these involve at 
certain points profound moral and 
political decisions. No amount of 
preaching can obviate the necessity of 
making such decisions, and nothing 
along the lines that Sperry sets out win 
make the decisions any easier. 

The foreword, by Colwyn Trevar- 
then, makes reference to Sperry's view 
that “ 'god-like perspectives*, relevant 
to all creation” should be over-riding, 
and the dust-cover refers to Sperry s 
belief in the pre-eminence of acquired 
values over what is purely biologically 
determined. These things arc un- 
doubtedly to be found in Sperry's 
book , particularly in the later chapters. 
They are sentiments Clint might be 
accented, even applauded, even if they 
would require considerable amplifica- 
tion before a final assessment of them 
will be possible. However, they do not 
follow from Sperry's programme of, as 
the sub-title of the book has it, "merg- 
ing mind, brain and human values ". 
For that programme, sadly, involves 
philosophical confusions. 

D. W. Hamlyn 

D. IF. Hamlyn is professor of philoso- 
phy at Birkbeck College, London. 


quires a sharing of concerns and ex- 
pcricnccs. But a sharing of genes'? I | 1 |jr /\jr 

Couldn't a race nf alien beings hap- v/ill "B. 

pen to have similar lives to ours? Is 
B.T. just a conceptual confusion? 

And what about the point, which tlUlC 
Trigg rather skates round, that from 
the sociobiological point of view Pnrm . T . 
there may in miy case be significant 7” l" 1 ™, Tl ' me 
genetic variation within the human by Elliott Jaques 
ru ce? Hemcmann Educational, £12.50 

Then there are the reservations ISBN 0 435 82480 5 
about sociobiology which stem from Time araues Elliott Jaaues' is 'two- 
“*£? r ' h “'' hc 1 2SJSS3T ThinanSaf ' S dei™ S 

mniLrnluJi Thif k n can B et b y with a lineflr - one-dimen- 
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respectable enough philosophical scienceSi jf ihey are not to distort 

S l n nH their subject-matter, require a richer 

controversial, and somebody who ^^ 01 * of time S two-dimen- 
mnkes 11 s inucli of it as Trigg does s j onn f 

owes us more by way of Hrgumenl 0n the obvlous interpretation, (his 
than the blunt assertions that fie pro- daim , hat |jme is two-dimensional 

Vl ,p 8, ... .. , , „ . ■ »*, . _ implies that we need two indepen- 

It is possible that I am doing Trigg ^ coordinates in order to fix ' the 

an uijiwt.ee with .these complaints , erapora | location of an event. It also 
^ 5 . c ) ue ? say at various points i m pf( es that there exist alternative 
which bear on the issues have ths t, clween distinct temporal loca- 
raised. But u ^ 0 rtunale ] y^e whole [j ons thnt lhcre can bc c f osed lem . 

debate is conducted P° ral P at hs, and so on. But Jaques 

of vapidity that it is very difocult to does not expore lhese implications 
get to grips with his views. Thus, o about , he of , irne H It tU ms 

take but one example of his style, in ou| jn facl »hat Hs loose talk about 
discussing Collingwood he wntes the .. dimensions » of time is 

The .f”5i£Ej metaphorical at best. Thus the 
on the differences between men, seconc j dimension of time which sup- 

tl.. mnni .'iiriAiic 1 C lhl> nviilmpa .. . . . .. _ 


tcntional human actions (rather than 
behavioural episodes described in 
purely physical terms). But this old 
point solves no problems at all: on' 
the contrary, it raises iust the issues 
which have dominated the philoso- 
phy of the social sciences for the past 
two decades. 

The underlying argument of The 
Form of Time is therefore quite de- 
void of serious interest. But, page by 
page, the book has a certain fascina- 
tion. For it is just about the worst 
argued book (hat 1 have ever read, 
and a rich source of confusions, falla- 
cies, nnd elementary blunders. 

Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing typical passage where Jaques is 
arguing thnt it is a mistake to say of 
an event which is now present that it 
was once in Ihe future. “No event 
can be said to exist in the future or 
ever to have existed in the future. 
We can never know what will exist, 
any more than we can know the 
Ding-an-sich of lhe noumenal world. 
The birth of Julius Caesar could no 
more be said to exist in the future in 
200 bc than the birth of goodness- 
knows-who in 2200 ad can be said to 
exist in the future as I write now. To 
say that it does so exist is to return 
to the . mechanistic and absolute de- 
le rminist world which is so devoid of 
life that it would not really matter 
one way or the other whether any- 
one were born at all in 2200 ad . 
There are at least six things wrong 
with this. For a start, even if we 
cannot know anything about the 
future - which needs to be shown - 
it docs not follow that future events 
do not exist. Further, the ontological 
status of the future has plainly no- 
thing to do with either mechanism or 
determinism (for boib _ideas_can be 
articulated without settling the onto- 
logical issue). Again, even if deter- 
minism is true, that does not 
obviously make the world ''devoid of 
life” either literally or metaphorical- 
ly. And so on. 

I am afraid that much of the book 
is equally hopeless. Although Elliott 
Jaques, a professor of sociology, has 
done a fair amount of philosophical 
homework, his excursion into the 
philosophy of time reveals him to be 
sadly out of his depth. 

Peter Smith 

Peter Smith is lecturer in philosophy at 
the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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Human Sciences and Advanced Technology 


Serotonin); Ur P. M. Grant and Dr C. r. N. , 
Cowan. £141,935 from the Science and Engineer- ; 
Ing Research Council (digital adaptive systems): < 
Dr M. P. Atkinson and Dr A- 5- Wright, £102,662 
from the SERC (persistent computer program- 
ming); Dr /. A. M. Homs and Dr A. Bundy, 
£75.238 from the SERC (artificial Intelligence); ' 
Dr M. P. Atkinson and Dr A. Tate, £65,719 from 
the SERC (data curator packages); Dr A. C. 
Shottcr and Dr D. Branford. £j 2,177 from the 
SE RC (nudes r re actions); Dr M. C. B. Hennessy, 
£23,300 from the SEkC (concurrent systems 
behaviour); Dr D. D. Drysdalo and Dr E. \V. 
Marehant, £17,042 from the SERC (fire safety); 
Dr K. James and DrD. B. L. McClelland, £87,029 
from the Scottish Fiomc and Health Department 
( mo node n al antibodies): Professor D. C. Henley, 
Dr A. P. Greening and Dr A. P. Ryle, £60,615 
from SIIHD (cigarettes and emphysema); Dr L. 
M. Jones, £44.707 from SHHD (health service 
facilities); Professor J. D. Miller. £39,810 from 


Library (electronic journal; J1USAT, £38,890 
from British Telecom (unified network; Iniiiiuic 
forConsumcr Ergonomics (ICE),£71 ,00 from the 
European Coal and Steel Community (disabled 
workers); ICE, £16,831 from British Leyland Cara 
Lid (instrument display); ICE, £66,497 from the 
Transport and Road Research Laboratory (dis- 
abled drivers); ICE, £58,438 from the Health and 
Safety Executive (safety helmets); Centre for 
Library and Information Management (CLAIM), 
£226.230 from the British Library (continued 
support); Dr M. O. IV. Richardson, £37.523 from 
Ministry of Defence (polymer foams - impact 
proper lies); Dr A. N. Pet tin, £12,317 from the 
SERC (data using ranks); Dr B. C. Fisher and 
Professor A. W. Birley, £18,040 from SERC 
(compression moulding); Mr B. P. Holownla, 
£16,000 from Ministry of Defence (dynamic bulk 
modulus of pojymen); Professor G. R- Wray, 
£22,(00 from British Technology (new textile 
fabric machine); Dr J. M. Walls, £82,899 from 
Ministry of Defends (semiconductor systems); Dr 
D. A. Heiusley. £ 1 2,800 from SERC (plastics and 
robber); Professor A. B. Chems, £14,167 from 
SERC (construct Usa management); Work and 
Enintoyinenl Research Group, £20.850 from (he 
SERC (construction die manage meat); Dr S- D. 
Haddad, £1 1,451 from SERC (low noise engines 
and machines); Mr L R. Jenklnson, £19,906 from 
SERC (optimum flldhl profiles); Dr 0. a. Lucas, 
£63,100 freon SERC (engine fuel coniuinptiod). 
and, with Mr E. G. Jenkins, £78,077 from SERC 
(combustion chamber design); Dr D. McLean, 
£23.406 from SERC (moving base simulator); Mr 
M. 0. Mlbted. £26,643 from SERC (diesel 
valves). 

Nottingham 

Mr M. C. Bonncy, £14,500 from the Boats 
Company Ltd (orgoootnic research); Profe&sor R. 
W. Baldwin. £433,594 from the Cancer Research 
Campaign; Professor R. W. Baldwin and Profes- 
sor J. D. Hardens tie. £32,833 from the Cancer 
Research Campaign (detection and diagnosis of 
colonecsal cancer): Professor X. D. Ivins, £10,925 
from the International Board or Plflnt Genetic 
Resources (plant neneUccanrervutlons); Dr A. F. 
Howa, £77,000 from Lodge-Cottrell and Blue 


Glasgow 1 • / / v ' • 

The University of Glasgow has appointed Dr 
Anthony J. licdfey to iheHeniy Median chair of 
public health in the department of community 
medicine. Dr Hedley is at present senior lecturer 
In community health at the University of Not- 
tingham. 

Lougbprougb 

Mr Maurice Bouncy, leader In the department of 
production engineering and production manage- 
ment :at' Nottingham University, h» been 
appointed to the e nqir in manufacturing organiza- 
tion in Loughborough University's department of ; 
; engineering pioducppfl. 

Strathclyde ‘ v *• 

tMr David Jcftrlcs/dlrerttK of marketing with the 
■ English Tourist 'Board »W* ; 1970, /has been 
: appointed professor and head of department of 
, the Scottish Hotel. School In the (fnivwiHyof 
. ; Strathclyde. - ’ ■ 1 - • ' 


The Schools Council has published a discussion 
document, implementing the J 4-18' curriculum,' 
nriring 0u( of work done by David Brocklngton 
and Roger White of ihe Bristol social education 
.project. The third author, rotator-' Richard 
Prtng,.U at Exeler. University. The document 
poser .11 crucial questions about the needs and' 
demands of school 1 curricula and employment 
patients! For details phone 0272-739744. 


ftrde' iduii mirticls charring ntcchaniun); Dl T. 
Bennett and Dr P. Strange, £2 , , 7 23 from the 
Medical Research Council (recepton in miooih 
muscle); Professor R. E. Coupland, £42,012 riom 


K , IS L 1 a It. L«IIT | - . 

onmcnl Research Council P°W“* 

ora) : Professor J. L. Moalelth. 08,145 from the 


tions) ; Professor J. L. Moalelth, 08,145 from the 
NERC (pollution responses in plants); Dr N. 
Codings and Dr P. J. Shayler, £ 45.447 from SERC 
(combustion engine performance); Dr D. M. De 
Cogan, £17.950 from Ihe SERC (semi-canduc- 
lors): Dr J. E. King. £54.753 from the SpC 
(steels In mining applications); Dr R. N. Singh, 
£18,700 from SERC (water In mines); Professor 
E. M. Symonds and Dr F. Broughton Pipkin, 
£46,250 from the Special Trustees for Nottingham 
University Hospitals (pregnaKy-mduced hyper- 
tension); Professor F. w. Hemming, £14,600 from 
Ihe Tuberous Sclerosis Association (glyco-pro- 


lelns); Dr A. Y. Nehru (Wolfton Institute of 
tnlerfaria! Technology), £12500 from the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority (wear tests on 
tie-ban); Dr C. A. Maradcn, £14,855 from the 
Wellcome Trust (drugs and brain mechanisms); 
Dr P. G. Strange. £27,698 from the Wellcome 
Trust (brain dopamine receptors). 

University College, Cardiff 
Dr M. F. Garldgo, £49,405 from the Overseas 
Development Administration (plant peals); Mr G. 
Mungham, £39,800 from the Welsh Office (Ely 
youth and community project evaluation); Mr H. 
D. Snidle, £29,291 from the Manpower Services 
Commission (sodal work resource centre for 
South Wales); Dr D. J. Somcrford. £10,750 from 
the SERC (fibre optics); Dr D. 1. Wallis, £21.459 
from the Wellcome Trust (psychology); Dr D. A. 
Stafford, £68,000 from ihe United Kingdom 


Atomic Energy Authority (Mooes methane from 
farm wastes); Dr N. Syred, £66,580 from (ho 
SERC (cyclone dust separators)) Professor B. J. 
Brinkworth arid Dr H. R. Thomas, £45,376 


J . Brinkworth , £ 26,207 from Ihe Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council (diffuse radiation fields); 
Dr D. Franc (a, £25,771 from the Agricultural 
Research Council (DNA replication); Dr D. A. 
Stafford, £20,572 from the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority (anaerobic digestion); 


Thp Orflunlzntion. of Teachers Of Transport Studies 
has published Its Transport Studies Yearbook 
T983. The book h available al £5 (post free) from 
Dr J. P. Hanlon, department of transportation 
and environmental planning, University of Birm- 
ingham, P.O- Bor 363, Birmingham BIS 3TT. 
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baa been efceta 
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Atomic Energy Authority (anaerobic digestion); 
Dr B. F. Schulz, £19,380 from the SERC 
(gravitational radiation); Mr J. Bridge, £11,603 
from the SERC (NHS planning); Dr A. Cnrer, 
£25,854 from the British Heart Foundation (ather- 
osclerosis); Dr D Francis, £15,200 from Unilever 
UK (cell cycle In Cocos nudfera)-. Professor J. B. 
Thompson, ■ £12.000 from Fulmer Research 
Laboratories Ltd (training programme on elec- 
trical steels). 


Universities . , \ I r . : ! ■ 

Leicester 

Academic registrar; Mr Janes Wyndham Walm- 
sley, secretary of the London Hospital Medical 
College, has been appointed to the post of 
registrar at the University of Leicester. 


After the tree-house the High Meadow House', a Friedensreich Hundert* 
swasser design of 1974, modelled In the Vienna studio of Peter Manhart. 
From the Hundertwasser exhibition at the Barbican Art Gallery, London, 
which runs until June 19. 


Kortlicomiiii* Invents 


The first University of Manchester Institute,, of 
Technology’ American Express “Women hi man- 
agemeor lecture will be given by Baroness 


- London 

r Academic registrar: Mn Gillian B, Roberts, 
; deputy academic registrar al Ihe University of 
i London • has. been appointed academic registrar, . 


who hasrCsigned after btfdg appointed cnainnan 
of the Advisory Board for the Research Councils; 


bung, leader of the House of Lords, on Friday, 
lay ft at 3.15 pm in UMISTs Renoid building. 


Mr George Younger, Secretary of State for 
Scotland, will open the conference of the Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Sciences at thp University 
of SilrHngon September 5. The opening ceremony 
will be followed by Ihe Albert Norman memorial 
lecture on the topic "Congenital Abnormalities”. 
The conference includes a dally trade exhibition 
and will cover a wide range of subjects, including 


Honor;! r\ decrees 


‘LLDl Mr John James, educational phllanlhroptsl; 
Mr David Puttnam, producer of Chariots of Fire 
and Local Hero; Mr Yusuf Babikr Bedri. 
Sudanese educationist; Professor Lawrence Cecil 
Bartlett Gower, former vice chancellor of South- 
ampton University; Rl Hon Lord Richard Ortne 
Wuberforce, member of the permanent court of- 
arbltrarion and president of the Federation Inlcr- 


rabies, hepatitis, breast cancer, snake Htes to 
Australia and Interferon. Details from A Form- 
|er (0786) 3171 x2255. 


A one-day course on working with vhus! display 
units (VDUsj is being hold by Human Teclimr 
gy. The course will be held In London mi Jun» 


The information technology and MOjpri 
book fair will be held al the Waldorf H™. 
Aldwych, London on June 1 and 2. DemBW* 
Chelmor Management Consultancy, 024 S- 62 >w. 

nnilonole du Droll EuropCen; Professor Kfweijj 
Onwukn Dike, Andrew Mcllor pnjfeaw “ 
African history at Harvard, . 

DLlllr Professor Sir Cyril Philips. MjR 
of oriental history at the University of LomtooaM 
a former vice chancellor of the university- . 
DSci Professor H. C. Longuet-Hlggiu, Roy“ 
Society research professor at tho 5 


the Advisory Council for Applied Research its 
Development. 

MAi Mr Graham Frnnkcom, wwpftMg” 
superintendent in ihe department of anatomy. 


Open University programmes May 14 to May 20 
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Appointments 


Teh 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


Copy dead lines: 


Classified Display - £10.26 pscc tv i 

Minimum size: 9cmxl col @ £92.25 Fridav in I ? 18p ! a3 I : . 

Classified Linage - £2.00 per line y n P ri ? r *o publication 

Minimum 3 lines - @ £6.00 w ^^auied Linage: 

Box number - £2.00 Monday 10.00 am in the 

— ^ yeek of publication 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Universities 


UMIST 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 

Appllcallonstre Invited for posts In the following areas; 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AND ELECTRONICS 

LECTURER FOR RESEARCH INTO RELIABLE COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS ARCHITECTURE (REF: EEfMT/GJ) 

WSSSSSS^ “ •*— SSSSSiSK 

LECTURER ASSOCIATED WITH MSo CONVERSION 
COURSES (REF: EEE/58/CJ) 

Ed ESUl W,U ^ “Reded to asalst and develop lecture 

sssTbSsseti slssu sras? 

Turnt °!! PART MENT OF COMPUTATION 

A8S0C,ATED WITH MSo CONVERSION 


Box “■ " ,noh ^* «“ '<»■ 


r- University of Strathclyde 

“Partfiante of Mechanics of Materials end Pure and Applied Chemistry 
and Plastic Dip Mouldings Limited 


TEACHING COMPANY ASSOCIATE 


LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
AND SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL 

Head of Processing Division 

School Examinations Department 

Up to £17,338 

^ ln y lt0d , for m “"'O' managerial post, with 
vE ltt ^ BXB f uUori “id nSnllorlS 6f the 
88 01 .^ e Examlnatlone Processing Dlvtalon 
CKrtss Involve overall supervision and co^rdinSonS all 
aspects of work of the division from the receipt of SSfes to the 

EE&tS? * gg»" of a«minaein IS JSd 

bs a membsr 01 

SSSMf.assa tSJSSA s 

Pii«SS%lOT n i! y ^ nd ? r revfew ) wil1 1* in Ihe range 
^ (Including London Allowance) depending on 

SnJSSSff 2 nd SSSjfefe ™* 7,18 P 081 |B superannu^ble. 

piuaepS^S K hoWay a year ' plus Pu ® 1 Hollday8, 

P ,ea8a “nlaot Miss J. A Slater, 
«**W*nl Personnel Ofilcer, School Examinations Deoditment 

Ext. 4064. Closing date for applications: 8th June, 1083, 


Moiiash 1 
Unive^isty 
Melbourne, Australia 
CHAIR OF 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


HI 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY Australis 

FOUNDATION 

APPOINTMENTS 


Lecturers in Computing Studies 


The focus of the OrOarammB mnina nn .»ku. ■ , .. 
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ieod ' 
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P 5 1 ® ^ Soedemfo planning of a new. degree programme Is 
eesertttal. Applicants must be able to demonstrate that ihau 

9eK^at 0 rioiS!!i« d8pth ,f>e sifsngthe and weaknesses in the 
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In aoine. 



LAW 

LECTURESHIP 

(fixed term - one year) 
(Constitutional Law/ 
European Law) 
Salary: fi6.376-p13.505 
. , perannum. 
Requests (quoting Ref. 
,A32) for details and 
application form to . 
Staffing Office, UWIST, 

■ POBox68 
. Cardiff CF13XA. 

. Closing date: 

. 3 JUne 1983. - 


Heriot-Watt 
. .. University 

, DBpirtjMnf pf Lnnguagea 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LANGUAGES 

I ApplloBtlona are Inyltad 
,ro 2f. J fMltnbly qualified 
cantlldatea fdr ■ lap. 


Th2 SSSUS t a dBmo *? 8t « te d communilynMd. “ 

annum^ 0 ' m h * k ' ^ s ,.range of $A22,43<Uo $A2fi,467 per 

.W l8ff5 wd ,rrf °rm3lon ragaiding. . 

I.Ctoohig date toy apptlcirtiona it 17 Juno 1993, 
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Durham - University 

D»p*i*tm»nt at Chemiatrfr 

ARpijoqciona are' invited 

. , • 1 fqr a » 

i 'NEW BLOOD* ! 
LECTURESHIP IN 
-JPOLYMER 
CHEMISTRY 

the Depart 
tV. l RS r S!L'* n 9 axperi. • 

“JlL? ropaarpTh-aia- 

artsss 

■cals : A-fevi s-kilrffi5 


Durham University 

Department; Of Phyatca ' 

SENIOR 

DEMONSTRATOR, 

-• Aortllaatlone' are Invited 

J5F 

Rio di , in!sSK5 a ft ,,t ® teach- 

mpem. 

O^-artWlort"-: f , " tr , 0n ?“ ,1 « l 

VoUa^'Ha.IW^ ; ‘B,- rfff ‘ : 

3o n ,, ’ p - * ■uperannuB- 




Hn 

■f & 


"^TiK-wjta 


»uri»“ — 

whom eompielbd ep, 

Vf’.rtasF.V.3" , ( 


_ Applfcatlane (3- capiee) 
nnmlna-S roferoaa ah on Id 

ss??. stsaK."'"^® 


■ ;« tMr/ilwt* ‘%i rtiui. 


••••;' ■ " hi .. • 


! . iij 
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■ . r: .i.Ji 

: 
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Universities continued 



University of 
Essex 

Dapertment of Blsctrlc&l 
Bnglqoigrkna bcleucn 

CHAIR IN THE FIELD 
OF COMPUTER AND 
COMMUNICATION , 
ENGINEERING 


h -i- 

;..r' 

'*!. i; 


. ;; . p;,. ;• 

j-H i il '{'*] "C • . 
;ij. • T . M 

flj * ' ; . 

kj. „! . 

1$ •' :•'• sih 

i ; u 

j'l -f . * 

. ■ .i 


appointment tram let Octa 
bar, .1913, or ee aoor m 
possible thereafter 


make an appointment with 
ptrtKultr «mphw» on _tlto 


piwf of teaching end research 
In tha rreld.af computer and - 

Dlln telarami jsasssr 

actlvIUea aula t. within the p« 
pair Intent, with many factual 
1 rial links and tiibatintlaUup 
port Irom Srltlah Telecom. 

_ The .niccaaeful candidate 
who should have oprbvon 
a ag- 
in OK la tin a 
twicommunicn t|gp a activities 
and to develop research con* 
tecta with InduatrleLaraanl 
yon si rath 

Chair . . 


Salary not leefc . . than 

£14. BIB In the netlqnal pro-' 
fesiorlal range. 

. -Furtherpartlculqramay.be 

obtained JTlrom the .H«al«trer 
(Ref. Cyl 1/THRS) UnTyO 




or EUBK.'Wlyenhae Perk 
cheater C04 3 HQ. to t 
applications Cl 4, coglati, 
Clualm e curriculum vltaa and 
thp names and addresses'- of 
three rerereee. djgjjjilboaiib* 

* — . . jg 1 


ie namee and addroaac*' of 
ires referees, a^^ht bo«ub 
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St. Thomas's Hospital 
Medical School 
. (United Medical 
' Sohbbls).-..;:: , 

London SE1 7 EH " : 

av/iEim; w.bi aitdau? 

1 school of Economics - 

LECTURER/BENIQR 
LECTURER IN 
.'HEALTH •, 
ECONOMIC (JOINT. 
APPOINTMENT)' 

ona era Invite 
ive appalntmen 
la primarily n . re- 
noil with agjmo. 
responsibilities, 
.pullranie should, have .a 
oatprAnuata qua) I Mention 
..1 economics end- prefer- 
ence will be civen to those 
with same axfeerlanfta of 
health services react arch. 

ul«l-v! . according ' tj 
ftflcationa and export 
111 be on the stole 

;S$ a /BTbA=‘ 
^ for P i«r iffiss 
— rr&i 

Ihh naman . and 
I of two referooB' 
eat starting -jtete 

< Frpfeeeor W. 

land) Dafortment 
*• ' odlclna 

SEKiii. lS5S‘ 

(Cloilng dnto 





UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for a posl 
of Lecturer In Environmental En- 
gineering, within the Department of 
mermodynamlcB and Mechanics 
of Fluids In the Mechanical En- 
gineering Group. Candidates 
should hofd el least a good Hon- 
ours Degree in Environmental En- 
gineering or a related discipline, 
and have appropriate experience 
In the field of Building services. 
Membership ol the Chartered In- 
stitution of Building Services and 
postgraduate qualifications are de- 
sirable. 

The person appointed wilt be 
Involved primarily In teaching on 
lha degree course In Environmen- 
tal Engineering and will be ex- 
pected to undertake research. 

The alerting salary will be el an 
appropriate level, In accordance 
with age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, wtihin the Lecturer Scale 

[ <E6.375-Cia.5Q5). 

i Further details (quoting refer- 
ence 7/83) are available from the 
Aoacfemlo Staff Office, Universi- 
ty of Slralhclyde, tS Rlohmond 
Street, Glasgow G1 1XG. 
Applications (iwo copies) Incud- 
liig full curriculum vitae and the 
names of three referees should 
be lodged with the Academia 
Staff Office by 21 June 1983. 


The University of 
New England 
Australia 

LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY 

(Position No. 493) 

Appltcatlana ora invited from 
candid at ei nunl triad In any 
nipan of Australian History 
who have n postgraduate do- 
gma ana teaching) and research 
experience. The Department 
ton alias a number of undar- 


wlll ba 
o snare In me super- 
on or _ poatorsduate qnd 


pate in trachlne pan dagraa 
courses. Ability lo tonen In 
r tha other arena 
a Dnpartmnnt 


4Lsa _ 

(Early and .Later Modern 
Hurapgan, Medieval, Am 
Irak and South Aslan) will 
an advantage 

■ LECTURESHIP IN 
MUSIC ... 

(Volition No, 484 » ' 

will be Divan to 
licant. with special ln- 

' should Ust % 

f obligation record!, : and 

MWdns experience In that 
XljeJdi.xnd their Interests apd 
ability In other fields or mUslo. 

Saiaryi SA89.4BO - 'sod.Ss? 
par annum,--. 

Cloning Dqlo? io June 1883. . 

■ The appointments will be to - 
tha perraenant i staff but ' tha 
University marvta the rloh‘ 
*° - the appointment 

probationary where It const a 
•re. this appropriate 

Other conditions Include 
■uDsrannuaUon. assistance 
with travel and removal ax- 

S enses, and with buying' or 
utldlnQ .a bouse In Armlaale. 

Appllcktlone. Including th 
names and addresau of Ehra 
referees and stating the. 


to the closing date. Applicant 
should forward a copy of Mil 
ndvartlsetnan t to Inalr re 
faraos and ask Utent lo sand 
iholr re 


J i*\j UMVlilt.SlfY or milM.INj 

f Trinily Ci»U- i'f 


LECTURER IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited for the above 
post in the Department of Pure 
Mathematics at Trinity College. 
Diiilin, from candidates with 
rwaareh Marsala in any branch of 
Pure Mathematics. 

The successful candidate win be 
expected to leech courses provided 
for students ol Computer science, 
Engineering and 8dence, In addtlon 
lo Honour courses In Mathematics. 
Sriary scale: IREB, 030-61 8,628 per 
annum. 

Appointment will be made within the 
salary range IR£8.030-IREia243 pe 
si b point to accord with 
(justifications end experience to 

Application forms and further 
particulars relating lo this 
appointment may be obtained from: 
Eafabllshimnt Offloer, Staff Office 
Trinity College, Dublin 2 
lo wnom completed applications 
should be relumed by not later than 
31st May, 1983. 


University of 
Kent 

at Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE/ 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications nra Invited 
for the above position to 
work with Professor O. A. 
Turner on an SERC funded 
project ta develop an ap- 
plicative lanouaoe machine 
and operating system. 

Candidates should be In- 
terested In one or mors of 
tha following aresai- ap- 
plicative programming, 
program proving, compu- 
ter. architectures, micro- 
coding, operating systems 
design. 

The aim or the project 
Is to microprogram a 
powerful a bit mini sa a 
comblnakor reduction 

machine and to develop on 
this a complete UNIX-atyle 
operating system written 
entirely in an applicative 
language , 

Funding is available for 
up to two appointments to 
bs mads of which one 
would bo on the scale ID 


CII.IOB). Candidates for 
the IB nasi should have a 
degree In Computer Scien- 
ce or a related subject, 
end for an appointment on 

i lie 1A Bcala, a Ph.D In 
lamputer Science or 
eaulvslent research ex- 
perience will be expected. 
Thu appolntmant(i) will be 
for. o three year fixed 

6 c tabor B §3 ^ 

Furthpr particulars and 
ndplinntlon rorras non bo 
obtained from Mr. A, 
Sputter , . . Administrative 
Assistant, -The Registry, 
The University of Kent at 


t _ _lt|an numfixr. . 

. - ; i ■ . : f j - 

. . : .- University .of.; . 

i Brodfora , , 

• MBnsWmentcqnlfe 

LECTURER IN , 
MANAGEMENT 
. SCIENCE • • ' . 

natural .^elpnegp, (Miglnaer- 


The Flinders 
University 
South Australia 

Schdol of_ m n tics) 

. “ : LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING. 
SCIENCE 
: : (Two positions) 

J 'Applications, are . Invited 
for the above, posmone, 

1 fr 9J». let .January 

1«84. AppUobnte should 
neve a higher degree in 
Computer SclamiB 2nd de- 
monatratsbls reeesrch 
capability. Duties will In- 
clude. undergraduate 

teaching.- and supervision 
or raaaafch student*. 

.. Tha.. Computing Science 
discipline has baan recent- 
ly formed end. an ..from 

eompiamenk of. six 
members! illvs -see do ml a 
and one. technical, 1 One .of 

-rqcue la ihb problem ot 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD 

Dopartmant of EducalloMl Shidln 

Applloatlona are invited for the 
post of 

TUTOR IN 
CHEMISTRY 

with effect from OCTOBER 
(OR SEPTEMBER) 1984- Tha 
appointment will 6e for five 
years In the first Instance, 
thereafter renewable to retir- 
ing age. Tutors ere required to 
teach for advanced degrees, 
i as well bs for the Postgraduate 
| Certificate In Education, and to 
engage In research. 
Applications together with the 
names of two referees, should 
be made no later than 27th 
May, 1983 to The Director. 
Department ot Educational 
Studies, 16 Nortiam Gardens, 
Oxford 0X2 6PY, Irom whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. 


University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
(CONTINUING/ 
LIMITED TERM 
OR 

JUNIOR LECTURER 
(FIXED TERM) IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

The Department of Man- 
igamant Studies has de- 
veloped s strong multi- 
dimensional approach to 
management education. 
This approach Is evident In 
the distinctive four year 
degree programme for the 
nachelor of Management 
tudloa which Is offered In 
(injunction with ttio Da- 
srtments of computer 
adancs, Economics and 
Mathematics and othar 
associated departments. 

Tbs Department Invites 
-^plications for tha nbova 
position from parsons 
with aporoprlato academic 
end professional Qualifica- 
tions and/or experience In 
personnel management and 
BBBoclntad arose of orge 
nlaatian behaviour. A sub 
aldiery Interest In Indust- 
rial rolatlona would also 
ba relevant. It would ba 
an advantage If applicants 
ror the above poet ara 
able to make a contribu- 
tion to courses In buSlnee 
policy or production men 


agemont. or management 
systems generally. Active 
participation In research 


nd consultancy 
lao expected. 


For an appointee at Lao- 
turer/Senlor Lecturer level 
the appointment le likely 
lo ba on s continuing boats 

f ather than for a limited 
arm. Applicants should 
ndlonte whether they are 
applying for B Continuing 
or a Limited Term po#L 
lion. An .appointment at 
Junior. Lecturer level will 
be mads for a specified 
term. 

■The current salary range 
f 6 r junior Lecturers 1 b 
NZS 14.I&3 - 818.738 par- 
annum, ■ • Lecturers 

NZS31 ,440. SBQ.484 per 
annum and for Senior Lec- 
turers _ N2S97,0BB — 

830,187 (bar) -r S34.387 

gar annum- 

Interested ennilodnta 
.ovId obtain further . In- 
formation on .the. method 
or application end cqndl- 
tlone of appointment from 
the .Registrar.. University 
, qr- Waikato, FHvxtti Bag, 
Hamilton. New Zealand, 
•or from tne Association of 

• *i Uni vers I- 

6 aordpn 

London WCIH 


.Applications, gloss with 
yj^Ragistrsr on 88 


_ eoTOBiek In- 

, .and the ,roia 

herein 'vrhluh. combutsr 

need ays tome can;, play. 

■ ,wlll .n<»l be ... rnada^ehovi 

.ojwrare Ssr^iKi.R' 1 : 


P iatural seipnene, 'engineer- . 
no or a r nunntlfetFfejSaeinl 
eelenca. . H Iglior •! i :■ degree 
advaoisiipaue, . ■> >Pravt|eaii • 
nx pur Id nee- Ip the., use i or. 
niefiaflcfncnt .science, in ,ln- 

iliafiil d?SirSBrr»oVA- 


llfgniy nsgirunii 
nlfle* to .tod*) 
nr a dim t a: p 
and pi) si-exp ai 
and co'unagrikl 

liVUWf'VRf! 

FuriHrtr' dot. 


«/appyaa- 


BDT, 

aayj-' 

aeati. 



• University of 
t Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
LECTURER OR 
; , .. SENIOR LECTURER 
-I’ ■ | IN' ACCblJNTING; 
AND FINANCE ■ ; • 
,nvU 

V^^Sent 

-hU luid steady grow 
- . student numbers, li 
• .. : xaars... Is- currently 
■ . I— J* Honours on 
d lists :co 

m 


me 

, fw- 

.' 1 1 jhfprma . 

s^i^x.c'ssr 
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Jniverslty of University of 

Liverpool London 

■imen^of^intiustriai Westfield College 

LECTURER . “NEW BLOOD’ 1 

llcetlons ere Invited LECTURESHIP IN 

i partment ^of ‘Rid use” SPANISH 

udlefl. _ Applications are InvItM 

, ..... !??£ nn “P Point men tunda? 

successful candidate tlie U.O.C.'a M Naw 

> responsible for the Blood Initiative, dcalobri 

pmant of couraea on to recruit young scholan 

anagement and eco- of the highest quality into 

i of new product de- the University system. An. 

The overall span of pliconts should normally 

oursea Includes In- be under 35. Although the 

■I marketing end post will carry teaching 

acturlng manage- duties In the Department 

covers the mennoe- of Spanish, the primary 

aspects of the “an- ot successful ap- 
ing dimension" and plicant will, In the saris 

a significant pert of years, of his or her 

honours dagraa appointment, be to contri. 

s in the Faculty of bulo substantially to ra- 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Industrial 
Studios 

LECTURER 

Applications pro Invited 
for the post of Lecturer In 
the Department of Indust- 
rial Studies. 

The successful candidate 
will be responsible for the 
development of couraea on 
the management and eco- 
nomise of now product de- 
sign- The overall span of 
our courses • Includes In- 
dustrial marketing end 
manufacturing manage- 

ment, covers the manage- 
ment aspects of the en- 
gineering dimension nnd 
farms a significant pert of 
soma horoura dagrse 
couraea In the Facility of 
Engineering Science. Staff 
are encouraged to carry 
out reaearclt end to estab- 
lish appropriate llalnona 
with manufacturing com- 
panies. Research now In 
progress Includes studies 
of the Impacts of products 
and production technolo- 
gies, and of computers, on 
the management or dBalgn 
Including the oommunlca- 
tlona in manufacturing en- 
gineering organisations. 

Candidates should pos- 
sess a good honours de- 
gree In Enginaprlnn, one 
of the Physical Sciences, 


or e related auhject area, 
Relevant industrial experi- 
ence and/or research ex- 


R erlence would be a dls- 
rrct advantage. 

initial salary on the 
scale £6,375 - £13,405 

per annum. 

Application rorma and 
further particular# may be 
obtained Tram The Reg- 
istrar, The University . 
P,Q. Box 147, Liverpool. 
L69 SOX. by whom com- 
pleted forma should be re- 
ceived not later than 17 

fcV/W 983, ° UOt “ r Hi 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
CENTRE 

Applications are invited 
from suitably Qualified 
persons for the above 
position which calls for a 
person whose academic 
quell rice lions and experi- 
ence ara reinforced by 
wide practical knowledge 
of Industrial relellona, 
and who will be ebla to 
develop, co-ordinate, and 
contribute to the Centra's 
teaching and research 
programme. He/she will 
nood to promote rolatlona 
With appropriate bodies 
outside the University, 


especially with employer 
“nd employee or gen las- 

tiatie Tn the public end prl- 
vnle sectors, and with re- 
levant Government depart- 
ments. 


, Depending on quellflra- 
tiona and experience the 
■ucceeaful applicant will 

kaste 


mant, Including method o 
application 
from the 
Assistant i 
Personnel 
University of Wellington, 
Private Bag. Wellington, 
New Zealand) or from the 
Sacra t ary General, Aasc 
elation of Commonwealt 
Uni varsities (Appts), 3. 

n Square , London 

WCIH 0PF. - HI 


nlnlstratlve 
ointments), 
ee, Victoria 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Frenah 

POSTGRADUATE 

COURSES 

..French LItereturo 
_ M.A. course tn the 
Saner*) .development of 
tha novel Jn France from 
1830 to the present day, 
Orte year full-llma/two 
yasra part-time. 

iPranth Language and 

‘French Linguistics . 

M.A. aourea In adv- 


anced practical work on 
the French language, study 
or linguistic theory ip re- 
lation to French, linguis- 
tics and language learning, . 

, course Te offered 
Jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, one 
y««r -. 7 MH- tlme/two years 
part-time, , 

' Culture and Society In 
' Britain and^ignca, 16.10— 

' ' M-'A. -course 'offered 
Practices and atruDturSi' o) 

?2Si-*?u , iife^ uropo - ^ 

L Further. ■ details' of eabh 
-course from the Depart- 
ment of- French, the 1 ?nl- 




Ybfgity , 1 . Sharrleld 8 J 0 
|Nt, Quote RBF) R . 

: t~-' ‘ A 

j ’ r 

f TheTj^vGwity of " ' 

.'Manchester 1 J 

W-' 

r .i TEMPORARY 
MO TUHER W ; , 
'GOVERNMENT > 




/' *i -/li .. . ' 



Tha agpolntmsnt Is la 
thB field of Spanlih 
Theatre or tha 16th snd 
17th centuries. Candldstsi 
should have research ex- 
perience In this field or Id 
a closely cognate ares, A 
successful candidate will 
work In collaboration with 
the Principal-Elect, Pro. 
feasor J. B. Vnrey. 

Tlie post la open equally 
lo man and women. Tha 
appointment will date 
from 1 October 1BB3 or aa 
soon as possible thereaf- 
ter. Salary will be on the 
lecturer scale £6,375 to 


ter. Salary will be on the 
lecturer scale £6,373 to 
£13,305 par annum plui 
London Weighting or 
£1, 158. 


Further particulars are 
available from the Parson- 
neT Officer, YVeatrleld Col- 

I oga, Klddarpore Avanua, 
lampatead, London NWS 
7 ST , Telephono 01-499 
7 141 to whom applica- 
tions, Including curriculum 
vltaa and tha names of 
two referees should ba 
sent by 27 May 1983, HI 


University of Hong 
Kong 
SUB- 

LIBRARXANSHIP 

Applications are invited 
for tha post of BUb-Llbra- 
rlan to take charge of tile 
Medical Library. 

in addition to poeies- 
alno a university aasrei 
ana a recognized profes- 
sional qualification io 
librarlananip. candldetss 
should have had flva 
years * axperlonca In in 
acsdamlc ‘library! prafar- 
ence will be given 10 
candidates who, have 
worked In medical or 
bloadenca libraries. 

Annual salary (sup®!; 
annuable) is on an . | point 

SaV ?i o o . « A* « 

wlFi r0 Jo pe n d 1 Vn * "A afifftS- 

tiona and experience. 

At current rates, salsr- 
lea lex will not e x cssd 
15 K of gross Income. 

art 0 7^°^^/.^;: 

ohlldrert '■ education a to- 
wances, leave nnn»M |eu 
benefits sre provided. . 

Further pprUcdlsre and 
tlon of Commonwesiin 

8Sj. V d°o r n- UI KusSf f P, ^ndj 

WCIH 0PF, or f r °m ‘ 0B 
Appointments ■ ' HyiJ: 
Secretary's Qfflc®- 


. University of 
London 

Goldemiths’ College 
RESEARCH 
DEGREES 
(MPhil/PhD) BY 
PART-TIME STUDY 

The Department lodffl 
applications t rop *325ra 
dotes with ,0?od honours 
dogreoa I mini mum UPPjr 
second), or their snu'j® 
lent, washing to (•ndortaxa 
research on a 
basis. The curroni r« 
search Intaroats of ‘hf “ 


Pol It fen I Theory- "'j 

S lance; Race Relatione ann 
duration, 

Current tuition f ** 1 • r * 
£840 per annum. 

Apply flow rbC_S9 m . l 5j 
el on In Ooto berl* B 3 l r n f- 

jSSvSV ul"dOn <&[% 

SSf? P ih 0 4 n a e . <0 ” 6 ; Ml 


' The University 
College ot Vif&9* 

Education 

LECTURER IN' 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


^Basara 

flames ' coach I "0 a «uparvl; 

■S-'SWfflS 


the ranfee * s *“ 70 
£B,51Q per annum! 
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Universities continued 


Durham University 

Department or Chemistry 

Applications are Invited 
for a 

SENIOR 

DEMONSTRATOR. 

. SHIP IN RADIO- 
CHEMISTRY/ 
INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Tenable for three years 
from 1 Octobar 1885. Tho 
■uccesaful candidate will 
bs sxpseted to oversee the 
undergraduate laboratory 
courses In Radlachamlstry 
provided for both honours 
degree atudonts In Chemis- 
try and for ordinary da- 

K i students In Natural 
ness. There will bo 
oanildersbla acopo for tlio 
development of new 
courses for tha honours 


degree course and in addi- 
tion tne person appointed 
will assist in the Inorganic 
Chemistry laboratory 

courses. Prior research 
and/or teaching experience 
In Rsdlochcmlstry would 
bs an advantage but Is not 
essential. 

Tha Department has ex- 
cellent rasaarch fscllltloa 
end tha person appointed 

K ould be expected to col- 
borate with ona of the 
existing research groups in 
Inorganic Chemistry, 

Initial salary in the 
range or £5,5S0-£7.6S3 

t .s. with superannuation 
Misfits. 

Applications (3 capias) 
naming a referees should 
be sent by 6 June I9B3 to 
tha Registrar, Science 
Labor* lories, South Road, 
Durham DHl 3L4. from 
whom further particulars 
may be obtained. HI 


University of 
Carabriage 

Faculty or English 

UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

University Assistant Lec- 
turer In English llteraturo 

Applications are Invited 
from persons with qual- 

C rttefUpns in sny field nnd 
erlod or English litara- 
,r ® 'ram 1300 ta the pra- 


Durham University 

Department of Engineering 

„ 2 CASE 

STUDENT8HIPS 

-■ni.-a.aMfiS 

„ Rolls-Royce Ltd. 

of wall l n-5i«« dy tho 
Snd W .i.SI , L l J' roughness 

fo n a d se." t .°„ P,, tur a b7n.2 8COndl ”' y 

ttfS.* AnWrl.'JfSf h . , S 0 .,S& 

nVr i2t? r Vn Qn »»P r WBft using 

SLiJ.V 1 J n .*ke new tech- 
nology or air jet weaving. 

fiy n si'-j;‘Vii'i'ii8T: : 

7r9"'i:i l = y r.fe y “ss: 

no r»n»lly free of 
Tho work will bo car- 
maimy m tlie 
Engineering Do- 
“rtmeni. set In the 
ethedrai City of Durham. 
5 ?, d P“ r ‘lv with the de- 

?SmMSL oroupB or ‘he 

Applicants should hold 
^^ 1 ^ .. 0XD ® 0, *° hold* s first 
2 r.-- B 5 or »®cond class hob- 
oure degree or equivalent. 


fta'g, s; 

F-9"* 1, Durham, DHl 3LE. 

pou'i' 

rvom oetob£? P i B 8 S“ a yoa „ r ? 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin - New 
Zealand 

LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 


Applications are Invited 
ror tha position Of Lectur- 
er or Senior Lecturer in 
Lew at the University of 


“■Possible therenrtor. The 
?^ r p ° ln ‘m»n‘ Will bo for 
Sibim?*- 1 ?’ w ' t " nos- 
lor two year 0 apPa,n tm°nt 


The low of New Zealand 
■ 1 y aimiior to 

tiona, so that applicant* 
whoso training and expert 
once has been wholly out- 
side Now Zealand will 
merit oqual consideration. 


UniverdtyofLondon 
WeBtfield College 
“NEW BLOOD" 
LECTURESHIP 
IN SPANISH 

■r. A 5 EL , £? l, . on ‘ Br ® Invited for 
UGC?S P M!uI nlo, y. ur1 der the 
H."- ■ New Dlood" Initio- 

echo]era nf n ?h ‘o recruit younu 
ff, °*i ‘h“ highest quality 
IP" 0 .. ‘ho University system 

™fr C %T Althiu?h r tRo^ D h ,? 

g' De part mo nt * 'cS % U ^ n . 

appolnfmmft, be to'comrlbute 
substantially to Jesee rah. 

‘ 7u ' ij centuries, 
candidates should have ra- 

Sr i« c ll -il por i ler,CB ,n *hl® field 
or in a clasoly cognate erea. A 

hnfriSi ?^ 1 cnndlilejo win work 
rVn^? Pl^ Btl g n Y Uh ,h “ Prln- 
Voriy E *' Profo * aor J- E. 

^ Th® Post Is open equally to 

lSSi upep £6.375 to 
PSh annum plus Lon- 
don Weighting or £[.198, 

particulars are 
S.vajlable from the Pereonnel 
Officer. Weatfleld College. 
Klddnerpore Avenue, Hemp- 
a Lead. London NWS 7ST, 
Telephono 01-435 7141 to 
whom applications, Including 
curriculum vltaa and the 
names ol two refereaa should 
besantby87 May 1983. HI 


University of 
London 

Institute of Psychiatry 
Addiction Research 
Unit 

STATISTICIAN 

, The Addiction neaearch 

P"l‘ requires « Btatlatl- 

fi an *.2 work on the amok- 
»' dB of the Unit’s re- 
”‘"5: funding has been 
secured for thla post until 
September 1988. The per- 
.appointed will be 

ioMirS-Tn-SM 

tlcn) packages, helping ra- 
““"rchBrs with statistical 
anaiyals and oroaraniming 
for the Unit's mini compu- 
tara. This post would suit 
■ ■ p *duota or aqulvalantly 
qualified parson. Claso 
Yi. h i\ h ? Institute's 
niometrics Unit is maln- 


taiiiad and with the com- 
&'nl vorslt » . 1 1 ,OB or London 


bo for 
he nos- 
intment 


scalo Bt ror p”" p ' «nn"um“"‘ 

Applications (ton 10 "^“ co ^rof" of r the lln l i ro ' urnM * $ 

varsity Council. 

oc lf l0 (tress ot Purthor particulars are 


. -pociiic areas or 

wuti ,, V o fr “7 Bd i together 

end ih! - 2 urr,cu I u h> vitae 
S »■-> P An'-oln't- 

The »ynl ve r8lty of 
Molbourne 
M CHAm OF 

1 MATHEMATICS 


annum, with a bar at 
830.187 per annum. 

. The Lecturer will have 
the right of priveto prac- 
tice ei a berrlator, subject 
lo tha control of tho Uni- 
versity Council. 

Purthor particulars are 
nyallnblo from the Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Unlvaraltloa (Appts), 36 
Oordon Bqusra, London 
worn 0 PF. or from Iho 
Registrar of the Unlvorsl- 


Allowance 1 . 8 8 p “ 

Mss r Sff' B B2 

abtainaj from Ms V Ama- 


Uaglatrar of tho Universi- 
ty, P.O. Ho* 56 Dunedin, 
Now Zealand. 


teilowirL ■ ’J2 oara ®' vgoent 
of *y r 9 of i5‘ raslgnatlon 
®9?*nblat- WSr Simon 

will be .vJFiL^ nppolntoa 
velop i«SP/ clwl ‘o de- 

H*rfh in m n0 u ro Z 

■ 2A46,'977 per 

^^“^‘".Jormatlon nb 
applicn 

1 nV |VSJ-vol and P re- 
housing 
iobSA.JL^. conditions 
is avail- 
latror 
no 


Applications close on 31 
July 1 BB3. HI 


University of 
Sussex 

Rcltqql of Me theme lice I 
nn«l Pliyslnal Soioiicea 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

„ Applications arc Invited 
for a PoatdoDtorel Re- 
sosrch Assistant to Join a 
11 , ressorqh group 
working In the floJd or ex- 
perlpiaiitql low tempers 
euro condensed stata phy 
sloa. , Interest focus 
mainly on mdny*bqdy 
ofrootn in motels ntudlad 
usinp nunntuni osaillations 

( sma reso- 
onoe with 
uilutlon rern aerators or 
high magnetic fields would 
o an advantage 

, Tho poet ooliicldes with 
the . cornmoncament of a 
major 8 ERC grunt and .la 


APP < ? l !" r ® r "" London 

^tlons close an 31 

l •' • " b . HI 




| . of Bath 

are' invited 
■‘elv qual- 
ttiM poet 

of 

srmaoolp- 

IK. •. '■ . •’m/c*. ■ - - ' 


m v mr 

July 


A Starling date. on or be- 
fore 1 October 1883 le In- 

f ended. Further oartlcu- 
sra rrara Or M Spring- 
rprd. Physics .Division, 
university of Sussex. 
Brighton BN 1 SQH, East 
Sussex, UK, to whom ap- 
plications (one copy) with 
s cv and names of two 
referees _ should _ be sent 
boiare 30 June 1983. HI 


■ University of 
Oxford 

Magdalen College 
FULL-TIME 
. LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

inlands to 
time Lecturer In 
Philosophy to hold office fora 


appoint 
Phi las as 


operT to* men "and women. ThB 
as I ary will e on tha University 
scale for Fecu 


a on 

Lf h ' 

(between £6,085 ana f B ,740 
dependant on “BO** Further 
eanulrlas may be mads to 1 the 

^fejSSSiKi b l e a .«« 

t»d by 3rd June. H 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Deportment of Statistics 

LECTURER 

. era Invited 

po M.^n r t°. r t.i n 
,lS ncln Vp«° 

should possess a higher 
degree or hayo equivalent 
experience. The successful 
applicant will be axnoctad 
to play a full nnrt In the 
activities of the . Depart- 
ment. Thaeo Include re 
search, o statistical advis 
ory service and the 
teaching of e wide range 
of oouraes at ell levels- 

Salary will be at * on 
appropriate point on the 
kPGUlCPJ" ' scalei £6.375 — 
£13,505 per annum (under 
review), according la age. 

S unlit icatlons and ojxporl- 
qca. 

Further particulars may 
ba obtained from the De- 
Rqaiitrar (F.P.) Tha 
nlvoralty. 6 Kensington 
Newcastle upon 
NE 1 7RU, with 
wnqm epplicatlons IB 
copies) togethsr with the 
names and addresses of 
three referees, should be 

»?eBSr ,Qtar lhan W 


University of 
. Bath 

History of Science end. 
Technology: 

RESEARCH 

8TUDENT8HIP 


“Bolence. . techno! Opy. 
and industry In Victorfen 
Drltain” • * 

Applications are Jnvlted 
from thoso lnta rested. I n 
aspects of ‘bo Interaction 
or science, technology end 
industry I" .yi 0 * 0 ^®" 
tain, for a three-yonr 
dan t* hip for research ie no 
] no to the M. 9c- or Ph.D 

Applicants should have 
n good first dp area, pr®- 
rerably (but not necassscl- 
[y» In history Of Mletc^ 
teclinolbgy, aocial/eco'-'*- 

mlc hl.tary,_or an 

natural - JSCl e "fP e 
further Iniormatloi 
writs toi Dr. D. c. 

first degrfes. 


The University of 
Lancaster 
LECTURER IN 
ELECTRONICS 

ara Invltod 
P 1 ?*! ‘h® post or Lecturer In 
m , »^J ronlc ? In ‘ho Do part - 
"apt of Engineering, 
which Is oxpandlna ii- 
?nvil , nn y ln Electronics fol- 
ipwing e recant nppoint- 

S r c C V ,Vh " f BlEctr^,? 

S- 'S^^f ■"natru” 
EJS ! 111 !? Syatams. ror ex- 

VL“I circuit tachnlquos to 
systoms. industrial 
experience would be an 

tiaVSlS 0 ! bul 1,01 oaaen- 
The successful randl- 
p “‘® will he required tu 
contribute to the broad 
undergraduate taachlnu 
REv2 ra .E n,e ji , ; u, wuuiS 

?e B . V e a .4 h h%. i S V MS , r 8 v n I..^f 

£6®S75-i'£13 O .50s! h ° 8C ‘ ,,<> 

b» F ^ r i, t * , l 0 . p -5° p .‘i c, L l ?.ro muy 
Us obtained iquoUng ro- 
rprence L87S/C 1 ) from the 
Establishment orficc, Uni- 
versity House, Dailrlgg, 
Lancaster, LAI 4VW. 
where applications tfivo 
Eff. 1 ®*!' naming three ro- 
•LJ ht V ll * d °e sent not 
later than 3 Juno 1983. HI 


University of 
York 

Department of Chomlatry 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

A PJ>U c a‘l°n« are Invited 
for this pout, which Is for 
three years from 1 Octo- 
ber 1983. Candidates are 
(p have a PhD in 
Organic Chemistry and to 
bo leas than 30 yooro or 
afle. 

Salary on tha Lacturer*- 
■■‘•fy.-scaio. £6.375 - 

£13,503 pe, with U98. 

. c °P lBB . o/ applica- 
tions (one only from ovar- 
aeas Candida tea), naming 
t i r ? B ^ ref 5 . r ^ 5 Bl should ba 
“■nt by Friday. 10 June 
1983 to tha Acting Reg. 
tftesr. University of York. 
Hepimgton. York YOi 
5DD. from whom Turther 
p K tl . cul J p, «. (»SV be 
obtained. Please quoe re- 
i°i r 07 C " number THESj' 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of Geography 

Lectureship in 
Physical Geography 

r„^ pp I ,CBl: / on f *»■•: invited 

pp-i Barits 

Preference may bs 

lo applicants able ei 

. tnako aqma Contribution to 
ns . of Meteor- 
motology 

Initial satary "will de- 
pend on quallfloB tiona snd 
exparlenae on the Leatur- 
«™ _ .Scale £6,575 to 


£13,505 (under review); 

8 » Further particulars rrom 
s Ragistrar, University 
Leicester. University 
StP- » Lelcoster, ,lb 1 
»RH. to whom applfca- 
tions should ba sent on 
the T^n^ provided bv 1 


provided by 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department or Art History 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited Tor 
S temporary lectureship In the 
Department* of Art Hlsto 
veers 1 88 

and 19B4r-5. Preference wll. 
ba given to candidates with a 
special Inlereat In Mediaeval 
Art, but suitably qualified 
applicants specialising In the 
aeventaenth/eighteenth can 
turles will also bo considered 

Starting salary within range 
£6,375 to £7,293 per annum 
(under review) plus u.B.S, 

Applications (two copies 
aferably In typescript) with- 
nomai of three referees 
Id be lodged by 3 June 
, -with the Eatabliahmenta 
leer, The University, Co|. 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
CHAIR OF LAW , 

. The University Cobncll 
invites applications .for a 
Chair of Law. Applicants 
are raquestad to Indicate 
the fields in which .they 
are specially qualified. 

Prpfesaorlal . salaries,' 
which ore rogularly ro- 
■ viewed, at Present provide 
ror a wDhjn the, 

range of NZ841 .937 per. 
annum to NZ998.488 per 
annum. 


Further . particulars sre 
available from thd Secre- 
tary General, Association 
or Commonwealth Unlver- ’ 
sltlae (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square.-. London WCIH 
OPP; . or from the Reg- 
istrar or the University. 
F.O, Box 56, llunedin. 
New Zealand. ; 

j a p f&S tlon ' 


.O, Box 
law Zealan 


itlons Uloaa on 5 j 


University of Durham 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited 
for tho post of Temporary 
Lecturer In Bcanomli Ills- 
lory from Ini Ortaber. 


Salary will bo on tlie 
scale £6,375 - £13.503 

nor annum (under review) 
with superennutulnn be- 
nefits. 

Appllratlunn (3 loplns) 
together with the numaa 
or throe referees, should 
bp sent not later than 36ili 
May, 1985 ta the Rrn- 
latrar end Secretary. Old 
Shire Hell. Durham DHl 
SHF. from whom further 
particulars may bn 
obtained. H 1 


Unlereity of Leicester 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY 

Appllrationa ero Invited 
for a Lectureship in 
Ancient Hlatorw In the De- 
partment of CleasL-n ten- 
able Tram I October 1983. 
Candidates with research 
Interests In Oreek or Ro- 
man Social History will be 
preferred. 

Initial ealnry will de- 
pend on qualifications and 
experience on thn Lnctur- 
^ £4.373 to 
£13,505 (under review), 

Fuyher purtlcuiera from 
• no Registrar. Uni varsity 
of Leicoater, University 
. Lelroxtnr. LEI 
7RH. to whom apiillra- 
I ion a Hhould b«* aom mi 
the form provliitid bv A 
Juno 19 83- HI 


Polytechnics 


Application a ara Invited tor the following 
Lecturer *A' posts'. 

Poet 9/83 

LECTURER ‘A’ 

IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 

* “"'■atijy aualifled physloiheraplBi io teach on Ihe 
(CNAA) dsQfBB course In PhyrioUiflrapy. 
The aucoesalul appllcam will be conned wfth 
the oevelopmant af In-aervlca couraa provision for 
practising physiotherapists. 

Post 10/83 

LECTURER < A I IN 
STATISTICS COMPUTING 

A graduate In Statistics and/or Mathematics 
°S2S Bnc ® ^ J Computing studios to teach 
statistics lo stud an la on higher diploma, degrea 
and postgraduate courses. 

Post ii/ea 

LECTURER 'A 1 
IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

A graduate In Business Studios with expertise In 
Accounting, Economics and Managomere 
Accounting to contribute to the leaching and 
dwelopmem ol courses In tha Catering and 
Home Economics at higher diploma, degrea and 
postgraduate. 

Salary Scale: £7,9S8-£1 2,561 

Application (arms and further pafUculare avatiabto 
from The Secretary and Treasurer, Staffing, ol Iho 
address or lefaphone number below. 

Cfcwfng date for above posts; 28lh May, IBSS: 


THE 

ISOOLLECE 


l Parfc Drive, Glasgow, G3 «LP. 

Tbl: MI-33J 8141, 

A Scottlsli Central inaUtullon. 



Polytechnic of the 
South Bonk 
Borough Road. London'. 

Department of 

^SMSPrV.PKCSfSi 0 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(Ref: RA20) 

^Intarnat lonalleatlon qf 
ImpDrt,; 

Pblytochnra la aflek- 
hiB to appoint a Reaearrh 
A sale tank to work on the 
Jbovs project Initially for 
a period of 9 years. 

Candida tbs ahduid have 
degree on • 

Mae -in Scdnomlca, ability 
eqd . Interest in aco- 
nomatrlca and knowledge 
in graaa of Internetionel 
prod u c t io n/tnd! . 

Salary _wlll ba In the 
p «ng9: £3.4 19 ,* 3|. - 

£6,804 p.B. Inc. of Lon- 
don Aliowanco. 


Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polyteonnio 
• . Facul^ of Art and 1 
Design 

School of Art History 

lecturer ii or 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FILM HISTORY/ 

: THEORY 

fT“fnflorBry poet l Octo- 
ber 1BB3 — 30 June 1884) 

Ref No A5/83 

f^PJPii c ? t, 0 J3 B nre Invited 
• or this temporary noat to 
begin I October 1983. Tho 


! . L i- ! 

■I It 


aueceBaru) applicant will 
be required to tencli nt 
undergraduate level on 


rurtRSr IC pia r?/cul 0 ° b^o r ^ 
“ a ” Bxt: 8855. 


forma and 
lera of thta 


uu uuxw IUVOI oil 

5211’ .. tha fulj'tlma and 
part-time BA deuree 
fuujJBea (n the History of 


£.““!;*«* offeroci within the 
Faculty of Art Bnd Design. 


Thames 

• Polytechnic . 

School of Sdrinl ficlancee. 

PART-TIME - 
TEACHING 
APPOINTMENTS IN 
URBAN AND 

• REGIONAL 
ECONOMICS 


por, annum. 


, For ' application, forms 
P'f **“ ' our 24 hour 


f^nd, fe stamped nodraaeod 
Mj-s Rosemary 
Administrative 
(Recruitment) 
.on - Tyne 

P.e^ 

.fSS returned, auot- 

humUo^j 


■nent and part-time HlCB 

K WaSe “SSM 

With curriculum ' vltaa, to 
Raed- of School or Bbcial 
Solon coa, Thomna 

PoJytpqhnlO, Wellington 
Street, London, SEig 
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Polytechnics continued 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 


Research Asslstantships 

Appfcatlons are Invited tor the following projects: 


Faculty of Social Science 


1. Industrialisation and Do-Industrialisatlon In the Tamar 
Valley. 

(Department of Social and Political 8tudlas.) 

2. Community Involvement In the Criminal Justice System. 

e minify Studies Research Unlt/Depertment of Social 
Health and Community Studlea.) 

3. The rale of experience in the development oF tactile control 
of nipple attachment. 

(Department ol Psychology). 

4. Research Fellowship - Presentation and content fedora 
In statistical reference. 

(Department of Psychology). 


Plymouth Business School 


5. Regional Economic Modelling lor ihe South WeBt 
Peninsula. 

6. The rise or Monetarism as a powerful economic Ideology. 


Directorate 

7. The effect ol public expenditure cuts on higher education. 
Applicants tor Research Assistants Wpa must be graduates 
good honours degrees In 


rials to the 


proposed area of study and from undergraduates expecting 
to fulfil these requirements this year. Research / 
expected lo register lor a CNAA higher degree. . 


are for fixed periods of two years, with possibility of a Ihfrd 
year (Fixed term contract). 


Appflcanta for the Research FeBowahlp should hold, or be 
about to obtain, a PhD In an 


vaurromp in iuuiu mwiwi vs 

oerlmenlal fleldaf Psycnolc 
Research In Cognitive Psychology will be an advantage. ' 

Is a two-year post, Funded by the S.S.R.C. 

Satary Scales: Research Assistant - £5,355-£6,Q39 (pay 
award pending) 

Research Fellow - £6 r aB5-£9.330 (pay 
award pending). 

Apptcatlon forms to be returned by Monday 6th June, 1983 


Sit 


ss 


©art be obtained with further particulars from Jh# Personnel 


Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth PLA 
8AA. ' • 


□rake Circus, Ftymout^, Devon. PW 8AA 


J 


;i : l' T# 

:l-i, ■ -i '<,* 

\ . jv 

. ;iji •••. •?. I'-'-a 



RGIT 





ROBERT GORDON'S 

Institute of technology; . 

ABERDEEN - ' ■ . \ > , 


■ \v'f ■' . 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HEALTH VISITING 


to be responsible tor currant and proposed courses 
In Health Visiting and related areas. Development 
of a degree course In ‘Nuralng - Stixflea Is 
contemplated. AopBoants. should nave suitable 
qusMcaljons and experience in Reaching' and/or 
. professional 'practice. . 

Salary range El t ^,41 1 per annum.' 
Asalstahce with removal expense*, 

Defflfts from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
instttute of Tschnotogyi SchooIhlJI, Ab erde en 
AB9 1FH. T«(: 0224 Sttfitl. ' 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 


INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 


Sundertiad Polytechnic hKaubllihed iuelfat ihaftnerronioflnfonnitlon 
technology, In particular b lb« fWdsof dali 

rnriMerfnifjiieailoa In whkh h offen voctimnally-orir nted cowwa ai degree and 
au&degreerrvtla. 

Asa tHull ofa large flnandal InjKtlon of Mvernmem moneytaM Ihe Poljrttchnlcln 
order thal li ibouluenjasd liscoiuieiUi informs lion lecnaology. anumoer or 
addi UonsUecwer pom are n»» avaUable. 


The Polytechnic, itrererora wUhea toreenilipodnaioa with retc ml Ind uyr taJ . .^. 
reteafcaorficsdunlccxpeifeitcola a numbcrolpoiti at Ixcmrer, Senior Lecturer 


and Principal Lecturer level. 

Department of Mathematics out Computer Studlea 
Vacancies cxln Id Ihe a reucfCwn puling and Dua Pnxcalng. 
Salary rangca from £6 J35-CI&IU 

Enquiries amlfeailon Iord and timber detelli ire available from - 
Pereornel Officer, 

Sun dot tend Poly I ethnic. 


LanghuB Tower, Ryhope Road. 
Sunderlind. Tel: (tim) 7i 


] 70231 

Godngduc:27ihMay. 1983. 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 


Salary scale: P01 'D' £9, 504-El 0,563 per annum 


Applicants should be graduates and/or possess appropriate 
professional qualifications. Previous expsrlence In 
educational administration would be an advantage. 

The postholder will bs responsible for co-ordinating the work 
of the various sub-sections of Aoedsmlo Administration and 
will keep under continuous review the organisation of work 
routines, administrative systems and practices. 

An application form and further particulars may be Obtained 
from the Personnel Officer, Sunderland Pclytechnlo, 


Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland SR2 7EE or 
• ' ' ‘ ‘ and 78231, Ext 11. 


telephone Sunderland 
Closing date: 27th May, 1963. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
of Molecular & Life Sciences 


Resulting from the appointment ot the present Head to a Vlce- 
PrindpaJsWp, applications are invited for Ihe above post The 
department Is responsible for teaching and research In biology, 
chemistry and nursing end ft offers a wide range of courses spanning 
these subject areas, Including degree and diploma courses validated by 
CNAA. . 

Itopartan appointed may be eilglbte for a profeeeonhlp and applicants 
should have appropriate academic standing In S relevant discipline; they 
should have experience of teaching at honours degree level together 
wllh professional and/or research experience; and they should elao have 
a proven record of managerial ability. The salary la EI6.B33. Financial 
assistance towards the cost ot removal expenses may be payable. 
Further particulars and application form obtainable from the Princes], 
Dundee Cottage of Technology, Bed Street, Dundee, DD1 IRQ to whom 
completed application feme should be returned not later lhan 30th May, 
1983. ■ - . 


- The Polytechnic of 
■ . North London. 

. Qaptrlmrnt pr„HlataiT, 
?hr,o,op^,^hurop«n. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER GRADE 
II IN MODERN 
HISTORY 

,r, ?2 


1st 


■ Por ttu 

tasser.'!***.- n.w 

appointment ;mu ba ■*- 
tended .- [oi- •' rMfU»*r 
.period. . i 


«•* 


Bristol Polytechnic * 

. SolenoB Qiptrimiqt . 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
-REFNoL/10 : 

This poat l> temporary for 

BSf'Wjr.'^ 0 ■»» 

1984; • 


T.l»e 
wll ' 

me. _ . . 

■n enelyt 

dun try , " 

cn-ordt 


rite ptrioa . appoint! 
II be expeotad to Play 
Jor role .In dnvBlopii 


nted 


role. in deve 
ytlcal sor-vloq ___ 
■ Tnle' will inoiud 
notion of. in 


war! 


. . 3" per- 

aoneultenoy 


tidpitiDn In, . 

r^|°r IB.dMtnr. ind the 


resent world ; social end 

|in( wIioib mein' Inter fa eta 
ere IK non-Britlnh hlitory. 
Applicants should. have 
good teealilno exporloncB, 
end. a vHtllnMUt to work 


provision or short; cduraaa 
In . instrumental analytical 


oham la try.. 


The 


. .... appointee Will also 
be required to teech .|n- 

cat - 




Thames Rolyteohhto: 


•ejjg^or Buelneea 


InleirAtron 

BUSINESS POLICY) 
; ; INDUSTRIAL 
■ ; RELATIONS/ 
PERSONNEL: ' 
ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic % :; 
Faculty- of Education 

Deptrnnjp^f T#»iihin« I , 



alrumental anelytlce. 

mletry. with an emphesla 
on aleolrpanBOilcal and/or.' 
■PBctroioopla analymla to' 
epuraea neh as. the Higher 
Certirioate in Phyelcel Sot- 
enae. Llcanllata or (ha 
Royal. Society bf Chsmla- 
try and Hie MSo- course ,r fn 
Inetrumentai. A^elyefe. • _ Jk 

*■ ' ■‘laptii etiouiij pr'u'.J.; 


n *e* ror 
be a*« 


trin- 


i-. Applloefione erg iiivliUd 

S2&liS!^- v, ? "ft 

Interne tlonel bueln 

: .‘.l 8 '. npeiei 1 available 
- clpet Lecturor, Senl 
Furer. . LecturoP II. 

Splery 'ncbleei J»rlnr:IP*f. 
lustva. 

Further', portlcule 
pilcaiioa rorm lri 


research 

. ASSISTANT-", 
(Multicultural , 1 • 
Education) ; 
Salary Scale: £4,880 ~ 

: , : fi»,3B5 • / 

Idqt lone, are invited 


D ^^nTtttSr r ;{?rY M ^ 

1 TEMPORARY HALF- 
TIME LECTURER 
GRADE U IN r 




per enpiiin. , 


.ENGLISH 
LITERATI 


. Applldettone ere' Invited. 

sS^IrtiissS^ m cs 


lTURE 

V, ^ 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Art & 
Design 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 


□apartment of Applied 
Studies 


ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER IN 
GLASS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


(60% of full-time LIl/SLl 


Salary Scale: LU £6.053 — 
£10,173 Har - £1^093 


^pro .ratal 


:"l 1 ,964 fiac 
(pro ratal 


- £1 £iV,i 


LECTURER II 

In Paychoiogy 
SALARY: £6855^11022 
(Pay Award Pending) 


we 


Applicants should be 
I qualiried nine artletn 


with expertise In hot 
glass. An Interact In com 
end/or klln-formlnn pro- 
cesses would bo an advan- 
tage. 


An application farm and 


Applications are invited for a 
temporary lectureship tenable 
from 1st September \98Wlu 
August 1984. CandidatM 
should have teaching and 
research interests In 


furtHer'partloiilarB may be 
tsined I 


obtained from the Person- 
nel Officer. Sunderland 
Polytechnic, Langham 

Tower, Ryhope Rood, 
Sunderland. SR 2 7EE or 
telephone Sunderland 

76251. Ex. 11. 


development psychology (pre- 
m developm 


irfir 


Ing date: 97 Ma 


m 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 


School or Engineering A 
Science 


LECTURER II IN 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


ferably social development), 
although well qualified 
applicants in other btub may 
be considered. Applicants 
should have a good honours 
degree In psychology and 
have, or expect to obtain 
shortly a higher degree. 

Application forma to be 
returned by 6th June can be 
obtained with further par- 
ticulars from the Personnel 


* 


Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic 
/mouth PL4 


Drake Circus, Plymouth 
8AA. 


(Two-year appointment 
from 1st October 1083) 


Applicants ^vlll ^ b» 


pentad to be 
electrical end 


BX- 

.... on en 
electronic 


engineering degree oouraa. 
ana to contribute to work 


on communication systems 
on silicon. Experience In 
mlcroalsatrantce. CAD 
system design or signal 
processing Is daalrsbla. 


Fellowships 


Seler^ ait scale. £7,704— 


fit 1,961 p.e. Inclusive of 
London Allowance (under 


review}. Application form 
and further details svsll- 


University of College 
Cardiff 

Department of Sociology 

TUTORIAL FELLOW 


the L_Establ!f li- 


able from 

mint orrics, PCL. 309 Re- 
gent Street. London W1R 
BAL. Tel. 01-980 2029 

■xt. 212. Closing data: 1st 
Juna 1983. H3 


Applications are Invited 
for a thrse-yesr poet «i 
tutorial fallow In th> De- 


partment 

sociology 


tescii - Ihe 
Bducetloc 


Personal 


ODDlDlDHy of HHIMM-a 

and, if possible, either re. 
search methods or »n 
additional empirical ana 
of Sociology. Salary Basis: 
*8 ,B80-*e^379’ p.s. Dutte* 
j^^omminci 1 st Octoner 


Applications 
coplssl. tooQther 
names and addr 


(two 
with lh* 

addrssBBB pr 

rofaroes, Should., be 



forwarded to in« 
Principal ( Admln etretlon) 
A Racist rar. Uni verify 


College 1 . 1 *' Pid. Box 
Cardiff CP) 1XL l, r ,f 
whom further ,pnr tic ul 


wnom further §*■ r uw 


‘am 

isn 


Colleges of Higher Education 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
.. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
- requires 


LECTURER II 

In 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


a '“try • with, experience of 
troacopia snefy le** ■r*°" • 


1-year temporary appointment 

Tha department Is concerned with our range ol 
Management w»d Professional qualification courses 
for both tha Private and Public Sector, together with 
In-company training and consultancy activity. 

We are [coking for someone wfth management 
experience and relevant academic knowledge who 
has the aWIty to relate subject matter to diverse 
groups of practising Managers and who can 
contribute to course design In mis expanding area of 
the Institute's activity. ^ , 

Flexibility exists wimln the course framework for 
Individuals to persue their own research Interests.- 
Salary seek Burnham Ft for Lecturer II. 

Job description and application form may l» 
obtained bytefophonlngOl-568 8741, Ext 223 « 
by writing to; Assistant Principal (AMdemto 
• StaH), WUHE, Borough Road, . Isleworlh, 
;MMdliagxTW7WU. ' 

•’ Completed forma should be returned by end of 
■ Jdne. -' ' 


t*Oli 


tl '■ 


« l iccbasfu I.S^Hcan 




. u -_ re*5 

..... jeVoe enr 

iik' w-rue*M 


; south Glamorgan county council 

^SbUtH GLAMORGAN INSTHUTE.OF ^ 

. - , HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

L. j p^ltyof bubiness and liberal studies 

[ .v P.ERABTM6NT OF BUSINE8S STUDIES AND 

b -r. t communication.- 

LECTURER 1- SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


‘ f, 0r 


furcl 
ob La I 


SsptsrttMf, ibss.ttw euoeefriut cefliftke ^ 
f noi * l tata“ , w.,Ptai»' , «ne Teelne,ahortienc| ByiisrtM dnd'duU* W« W 
tpreutidfttBrtJowpaikm. AlmoMwH)aolwwdprw«^ , ^ 


re and 
thr 


Poly tec! 


*i Harlan 


IS#??*' 


# 


yh< 


Siti L‘- 


ii 


SSI 


3- 


^joslitfl UB*o:^ 

,.i I- :?■ •- 

V, l .r 1 l -i- Hi • ‘ 




'Rptata? Rood, 

•ijg wedw hMw fourteen 


(taking qusMudon'to riettrabje 
']O9-a^e7C0p.'e .v . .. • ■■ ; 

'tata^rikwi tpnni may lie oWsliledlrbihTm Pwjj™ 
Of Wm tatogedeik cytk»*d^J 
* eXQ. CgiipMKi apgHmUen 


!i 


' - k • v - ^ V- : ■ 

1«2 i- .!• . i ‘ . : 'j ■- ■ ■' 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 




ofRipon&York 
St John 


COLLEGE CAREERS ADVISER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(£10,1 73-El 2,81 6 under review) 

Applications are Invited from graduates with substantial 
experience of careers advisory work within higher education for 
the post of College Careers Adviser In this Church of England 
College of Higher Education, with effect from 1 et September, 
1983. 

Whilst the service Is based at York, it also serves students on the 
Rlpon Campus. 

The Careers adviser Is currently supports 
Information and Research Assistant and by appropriate 
secretarial assistance. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from: The 
Principal, College of Rlpon and York SL John, Lord Mayor’s 
Walk, York Y03 7EX to whom completed applications should be 
submitted to arrive not later lhan TUESDAY 31 st May, 1 883. 



Dorset Institute of Higher Education 
Readerships 
. Business Studies 
Catering/Hotel Administration Systems 
Computer Aided Engineering 
Tourism and Recreation 

Candidates for the above posts must have a Bound research 
background. They 9hould also have attracted external funding 
lor research and have experience of eupervielrn research 
students, The salary scale for each post will be; 


lor research and have experience of eupervielrn research 
students, The salary scale for each post will be; 

£11, 831 -El 6,01 8 (currently under review) 
Application forms and further details from The Director (THES 
3), Dorset Institute of Higher Education, Walllsdown Road, 
WaUlBdown, Poole, Dorset BH12 5BB. (8AE please). Tel: 
Bournemouth (0202) 5241 1 1 , Ext. 358. 

The closing date for the above poets Is Friday, 27th May, 1883. 


West Sussex Institute of 
Higher Education 

(IncorporeUng Bishop Ottor 
Collage, ChtohoatBi- end 
Bogtior Hauls College) 

Applications are Invited for 
^wowing posts at Bur- 
“flam F .B. L.u grade. Parnte- 
or temporary appoint- 
«Ua would lie Qonelaarad, 

Pt&“ r ?9 V fl“5? nt rr ° m ,-t 

* loOturer with bath 
i onc . D on< t qulirfcatlans In 
iPMinl education who la abla 
totBBoli it to an advanced lavot * 
■no to contribute, to a range o 
■Bret to Initial and In-aor 
vita tea oner training, 

._*■ A lecturer with experl- 
“f9*nd queliricatlona In ths 
R 1 ,™ Brea or ohudrsn with 
“tePtnjB dirricultlBS and wdrk 


Humberside College 
of Higher Education 

Behool of Applied Social 
9tudles 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Application* are invited 
from ora due to* In Payahol- 
ogy or n related eubjeot to 
work on e project titled 
“A Social Payoholoflloal 


5HLES fble who can 
prtmBry cu rr‘cu. 

3ai d t lSS • n for lt bot 
g^ij^'ISfl.turor with recent 


training 

*hjdsnts. 


^lu" tovWrttJng with e currl 
rSr^S^J*“F_* n ai he n«niee or 3 
&'■ to The Director's 
5!5*5KX, \VestjSuaeex Inatl- 
w of Hfehar EduceUon. The 
roar Bognor Hoed, 
•£gls, Wet Su 


V\ ®®Ttforrishire County 
• Council. 

CJoliege , 

.or Higher Education 

■ v'-i ^CTyRER IN 
. ; EDUCATION 


UIB IVIIIIUIWIII _ 

appropriateness or an 
attribution modal to the 
sentencing or criminals In 
meglstrate and crown 
ooufts. 

Tha poat Is available for 
two years. commencing 
October 1SB3. It la. ex- 
pected that the appointee 

f ill register for a Kl.rhjl/ 

g;fe 9 . fl “ , “ py, . 

Application .. forms and 
further details pan be 
obtained. TTromr- The Per- 
sonnel Office, Humberside 
Callege or Higher Bduce- 

Ssiv swf p «iLi^ v nH: 

(0489) 446806,-.. H8 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


City of Liverpool 
College of Higher 
Education 


- Liverpool Road, 

PreBCbt, MerBByBide 

. L341NP • 
LECTURER. GRADE 
■ 'II in Textiles 


“ fl ” po £!^8of 8 ’ 

5*s»rw« 

'-..’.!Ctq^ r 2^/»nDe Will be. given 

••• ^«frSal' s^Am eppa Inked ■ • 

v'E.iJreei lahl.M 'U n ^ . ' fourteen .<*■». of . I 


This le. a two. year tem 
porery contract for 
ratio d 1 September 

Sccessfu^^C^Jd^i^Ul 

onoun .degree .1 
csntp must be able to 
.Fabric Printing slid 
lance wlfh hjodern 
Iredt stopail ' Photo-. 


Would be an edventoge 
Further dstslla snd bp- 

Frimiii bW 

to ' the .- Principal -within 
•fourtsen. days, or . tne 
appesrsnaa of this sdver- 
tfaemant,.- 

Th» CJity Coupcll li in 
tiduai - Opportunity- Bin- 

.flr.v.i.fp<rfster.ys 

SPIUTJ&b" 515 * 1 -“S3 


BrapftU 8 '^I^si° n ixnerl- 

ffiX ZS3 AST i&S 


fX Strathclyde 

/ Department SSS! 
•4 of Education 

Further Education 

Applications are Invited lor the undBnotad posts. All candi- 
dates should have relevant industrial or commercial experl- ! 
ence where appropriate. Teacher training would be an 
advantage but tra ining can be given on an In-service basis. 

IfEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF BUILDING & 
PRINTING, 60 NORTH HANOVER STREET 
GLASGOW Gl 2BP. 

DESIGN AND PHOTOGRAPHY, Head of Department, 
Grade 11, £16,134 per annum. Degree (or equivalent), 
professional qualifications and high-level academic 
background essential. To lead a large department with 
course coverage across a broad range of visual 
communication including Interior Design, Photography, 
Graphic Design and Technical Communicaiioiik. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF BUILDING & 
PRINTING, 60 NORTH HANOVER STREET, 
GLASGOW Gl 2BP. 

BUILDING SURVEYING. Senior Lecturer 'A'. Applicants 
must be Chartered Surveyors and have appropriate 
academic experience. Course Leader for Diploma course 
and for develoment of a Degree course. 


SALARY 

Senior Lecturer ‘A’ £ 12 , 228 -£ 15,411. Bar £13,572 


Placing on the salary scale will be given for relevant experience. 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained 
from (he College concerned to whom completed applications 
should be returned not later than 27th May, 1983. 

EDWARD MILLER, Director of Education 


LECTURER IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

Applications ere Invited for the above vacancy commencing 
duties in September 1983. The appointment will be made at 
Lecturer II level, Burnham Further Eduoetlon Scale, salary 
range: E8.855-E1 1.022. 

The successful oandldate vylll be fluent In two European' 
languages, preferably Frenoh and Spanish, and be familiar with 
modem linguistic theory, especially as applicable to the 
teaching of modem languages. . 

Candidates should preferably offer a PhD together with, 
experience of teaching at degree level. Duties will Include the 
Initiation of a modem languages programme, teaching 16 hours 
per week, and aoademlo advising of International students. A 
job description and further details ol the College and Its course 
offerings will be sent to all applicants. 

Applicants are requested to send full curriculum vitae and the 
names of two referees to: 

Dr. Robert E. Kuehn 
Acadsmfo Dean, 

Richmond College, 

Queen's Road, 

Richmond, 

Surrey TW10 8JP 

The deadline for applications Is 27th May, 1983. 


Bournemouth and 
Poole College of 
Farther Education 

Department of Bnglnaerlno 
Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN. COMPUTER 
AIDED •- 
ENGINEERING 
(ELECTRONICS) (ST 
, 8006) 1 . 

-.The' appoint as 'will' 'P4 ’* 
raauired to participate In , 
teaching and developments 
In microcomputer systems 
associated with .engineer- 
. Ing applications. 

lecturer grade 

II IN COMPUTER 
AIDED 

ENGINEERING 
(MECHANICAL) (ST- 
4007) 

The appointee will be . 
require J to participate in- 
toach/ho and developments 
In microcomputer system* 
and parrtaure^t^sssODlatea 

lecturer grade 

II IN ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS (8T 
8058 , 

The' appointee will be a 
graduate In. .Mathematics. 

experience. 

Hi 5.8 le feas ture I 

giT&a P. ! a. . “■ b5s 


1 1 


NortoOl County Council l 


Norwich City College of 
Further & Higher Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
London College of 
•Printing 

•Deaton Department 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER II 
IN TYPOGRAPHIC, 
AND GRAPHIC 
DESIGN (Two posts) 

Required for September 
next to teeoh on DATEC 
Higher Diploma Course In 
Typographic Design and/or 

DATBC Dlplonts Course In 
Graphic Deaton, of related 
part-time design courses. 

Applicants should pas- 
oelfl axporlBQOB In graphic 
declpn with ■ particular 

faissis? w",v ‘ii?.""* 

to relate contemporary 
studio' design practice to 
the technology now aesod- 
sted with- Ilia- grap 
printing Industry. 

Appropriate tsnqhlng 
experienaa would be Bn 
advantage. 

ary Scales In accord- 
/with the Burnlism 
'award: ^ullieat to 


ha sbova are„in 
les pus £999 Inner Lon- 
don .Allowance, starting 
point depending on ausl 
ificatlons training and ex 


Further Infarnintlon lend 
application for lit avstlBble 
from the a*nIor Admlnts- 

' °^r r ’ pWn°g“ 
f^ h S7l.?7 d aR““ 8 ' . LDn ‘ 

■ TLBA is in equal oppor- 
tunities employer. . K7 


? Further details and ap* 
lloation rorma , evallabiq 
rare Prlnp.lpaTto. Beared 
tary. North . Road, Park* 
atone, Paole, (Tali 
-747600). Completed 


A"tV,i nss: 


Principal 

As a result of the impending retirement of the Revd. Dr. 
John Croft, applications are Invited for the poet of 
Principal to take office from tha 1st September 1983 or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

The salary will be at an appropriate point, within the 
Burnham FE scale for a Group 9 College. 

The successful candidate will have wide experience and 
appropriate qualifications and be able to advance the 
work of the College in an effective and Imaginative 
manner. 

Application forme and further details (e.a.e. please) 
may bs obtained from the County Education Officer 
(ref. F/B0), County Hall, Norwich, NH1 2DL, to 
whom completed forma should be returned within 
14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 


Technical Colleges 


REGIONAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE ATHLONE 

|!< .(.). VVI s I Ml A 1 1 I VI H A I l< >NAI I EM l( A) l< )\ i ( )\1,MI 1 I 


Applications are Invited for Ihe following permanent whole-time 
pensionable posts: 

LECTURER 1 

Mechanical Engineering 
Plastics Technology 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Computer Science 

Salary Scale: £11,227-C1 5,806 

Qualifications and Conditions of Service In accordance with 
Memo V.7 of Ihe Department of Education, The. number of 
Increments which may be awarded for previous suitable 
experience Is normally a maximum of flye. 

Application forma arid particulars of the pbala are available from 
Ihe Principal, Regional Technical College. Dublin Road, Attilone,' 
wllh whom completed applications should be lodged not later , 

than 8.00 p.m. on Monday 30th May, 1883. . ' 

8. O’Lochlalnii, C.E.O, . ..-f /“ 

Administrative Officer ■ 


Bridge House, Bellevue Road, 
Mullingar. 


Research & Studentships 


University of 
Durham 

Aualnasa School 

SSRC 

COLLABORATIVE 

AWARD 

STUDENTSHIP 


TeahnologloBl Innovation 
In the DTatrlbutlva Trade*. 

froni " graduatii (or thoaa 
axpaotlna to graduate 
ahartly - with a oood da 
aa) for an Bflffc CA 

udanthip at DUOS 

oollaboratlon wit 
Btoraa Ltd.,' to Ctudy tqc 

n olo area I . Chanda. In ratal 

to,, includin' ‘ “ 

Ilona 1' babaviaur, ppa 
__lonal raaaarch and il. 
duatrlal ralat Ion* aapacta. 




Centra for f 
I Unvuaael 


The StudBOtahJo atarta 
In October 19B8 and la 
teoabla for 8/3. yaara ra- 
acarab. toward* .. an 
M.Phlt./Ph.D. (Biinarvlaaa 
by Mr. T. D. Wobb. Dr, 
a. Winch and Dr. O. j. 


Further Information la 
available from the Direc- 
tor of Reaearcli, Durham 


tor of. Research, Durham 

d * tB l9 sr r* *8% 


. • The University of 
.Leeds : 

. School of Hint cry 

RESEARCH^- 
- STUDENTSHIP. ■. « . 

AbPllaailona are /nyltatf For 'a 
Raaearcn - Btutfenuhlp In the 

I bovo School ror-reionrch r*-' 
atftd to Uie History the 

g oidsrnlLh'i Comp 
on. Prsferancq . w 
tp appllcenu with 
ate expirlenca In a 
seventeenth century 
htetory end. .the. a . 
candtdBio will do concldera 
for candtaalure for a reesar 
degree of the unlvenlty. 


AppUcatVoria are Invited lot a 8 
month raaaarch atiholaratrip from 

1 July T983 to participate In a study 

of .Second Lanfiuaga Acquls^on 
by Adult Immigrants eponsorea by 
thB European Selena* Foundation. 
The ouccesaful appllcanl.ls re- 
quired; 

(I) to hoH a PhD In either Ungula- 
' tics or Italian studies . ' j 

(B) to hanjw^ native spaakar fluency | 

Tho'projeot fnvofvoa field wmk fo 
Bedford, Iho West Midlands and 
Central London and Is being run In 
conjunctfpn with ths Industrial Lan- 
guage Training Scheme. 

For further details apply to Ihe 
National Contra lor Industrial Len- 

S iage Training, Havelock Centre, 
avelock .Road, ' Southafi, 
Mkfdtoaex UB2 4NZ. Tel: 01-571 
2241 by 3 June, 1BB3. 


University of London . 
'* Imperial College of - 
Sotenoe ana 
Technology' 

CASE - SERC 1 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applloatlona art invited 
honours grodu-" 


war™. ii.?‘ vR^fYtK-* 

l dentahlp will bo joint- with 
bo ^appropriate, oovern- 

plezhan tary award of £BM 

•.•/li T Ji« r«|*?i tih aiudetit 

wirE apancf & to 6 months.- . 
at. the. Opyernmant .labara* 


mmm 




a 
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Research and Studentships continued 


Trinity College 
Carmarthen 


INFORMATION 

technology 

QUALIFICATIONS? 


•32: 


°£Hl 


DENI has available for 1963/4 a limited number of studentships, 
both for postgraduate conversion courses to provide essential 
Industrial and commercial training, and for research. 

Grants are for graduates In Management and the Arts as well as 
Science and Technology. 

Information Technology covers information acquisition, 

- handling and use Involving the latest technologies In 
microelectronics, computing and telecommunications. 

DENI students hips are part of a national IT Initiative and cover 
study In Northern Ireland and Great Britain. 

Applicants will need a good honours degree or an equivalent 
combination of qualifications and experience. 

HOW TO APPLY 

STUDY' IN Nl - apply first to the Inetilutlon for a QUOTA place, ir 
offered one, inalltutton will provide grant application form. Return 
completed form lo the Institution, NOT to DENI. 

STUDY IN GB - apply direct to DENI, from which grant 
application form le obtainable. Return completed form to DENI. 
Closing date la 1 June 1983. 

For further Information contact: 

Department ol Eduoatlon for Northern Ireland 
Postgraduate Awards Branch 
Rathgael House 
Ballon Road, Bangor 
Co Down BT19 2PR 

Teh Bangor 68311, Ext. 661. . 

The University of 
Sussex 

a rta and & So did studies Conferences & 
the Frederick Seminars 

SODDY 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP IN - 

URBAN AND " 

REGIONAL STUDIES „ , 

Application* *ra Invited 8m ftoroi 1 

Irom candidate* holding * 

Mniir'i degree in Urban 

State and Politics 

K * duo In Studentship to bo ... 

MM by tlta Frederick In IslflfTI 

noddy T r u»t. The non oral 111 wiam 

them*, or the research to 
be undertaken will b* Sot 

ft? : t h B M “ n n r S" oin°to A n The Muslim iriBtituta, London, ‘ 

Th* etude ntehlp l* for fa hoWfiifl a com fear on State 

* a *r ' ", n r ‘ r A l r and Politics fa Islam from 

nawiilD rar up to August J-Bat the University of 

for S'" ora subject London. Laadlnn ut»ma and 


Seminar on 

State and Politics 
In Islam 


thorn*, t 


ns*, kv 

Th* aucci 


llafnetory proarea*. 
Litre sar ul candidate 
ba expected to b* 
Tor the D. Phil, 
the Urban and 


iqional Studlea Graduate 
L>lvlaron arter the aubmls- 
■lon or an acceptable re 
search Out line. 

.• The ; value or. th 

will bo linked t 

the PEA State Student ah I 
rata 1X3,333 1 nl BSfl~l3 
and .th* Triiat Will 

o?°?u",ilaJi f Joe* h * p * y m*»* 1 1 

.. Yp’rthor ..'particular*', end 



Appointments 

chance to partietpato .In 
'• tl®. develop ment- pf, Are 
Biology < apd. Cnamlitry 
curricula. . Tall Stain an 
- 04808, even. HIT 


The Muslim Institute, London, 
fa hofdfng a seminar on State 
and Politics fa Islam from 
August 3-0 et the Uni varsity of 
London. Leading ufomaand 
scholais have boon Invited. 

The seminar will examine 
Muslim political thought from 
original sources, the 
penetration of western Mess, 
end the Impact of the hfemfe ■ 
: l Revolution. Inquiries fronr^; 

[#n] The Muslim Institute 
I 11 1 SEodalelghttrMt. 

,. U4AJU / UpdoriWCIH OPS 


Business Services 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICE . 


arrer«ri by. riilly qual- 
ified. ' lyplat. Willing . to 
undertake , nn» typlnn 
naoliinment «xc opt author* 
m in uqr t Ipt a^ TsTr M I dd I na- 


^ -.VwH .' 


Courses 




Application* are Invitad 
am qualified tB i c 5?E a 
ivina recant and aubBtan- 


nnd be able to contribute 
to Wafah medium course*. 
The poata vrlfl be In tha 
following apaclallat 

areas!— 


1 . Welah, apaalaUalns In 
the history of literature 
and In modern literature. 
Experience In the teaching 
of Welah a* a second lan- 
guage would be in advan- 
tage. 

2. Computer Education. 

S. English. 

4. Qooprephy. specialising 
In World .Studies and Eco- 
nomic Geography. 

9. Creative Arts, app- 
rlellslnD In the teaching of 
Pointing. Drawing nnd 
Graphics. 

All poata are at Lecturer 
II/Senior Lecturer Level. 

Trinity College teaches 
B.Ed. General end Hon- 
our* □eoreae. H.A. Da- 

^ rees, Post-Graduate Car* 
ricete In Education and a 
number of important 
award bearlns rn-Ssrvlco 
Couraea. The successful 
candidates will ba ex- 
pected to contribute, ee 
appropriate, to the full 
range of College courses. 
Further particulars and 
application forms from 
The Principal, Trinity Col- 
lege, Carmarthen. Ap- 

B Mentions to bo returned 
y 93rd May. 1983. H2 1 


University of Surrey 
UNSTRUCTURED 
DATA - 
QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS SSRC / 
SRA-SPONSORED 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
11-15 JULY 1983 

A residential course to 
eaqualnt post graduate re- 
search students and re- 
search workers with basic 
methods and recent de- 
velopments Including 

documentary research ana 
the analysis of audio- 
visual end observational 
dots. Examples will be 
drawn from medical and 
lecial settings end the 
study of social movements. 
Format 'Includes lectures, 
workshops and discussion 
of participants own re- 
anarch . Speakers will In- 
clude Max Atkinson. Adam 
Kendan . Paul Rock , ana 
Phli Strong. 

Funds are available to 
support most applicants, 

I ietaila from Jana Field- 
no, Sociology Dept., Bur- 

ra.tom.fms;*: 


Polytechnic of 

Central London 

School of Languages 

LII IN ARABIC 

A vacancy exists tori 

Diploma and on tha BA 
Modern Languages course 
(CNAA) Teaching on the 
part-time BA/DI pHe 

course in Arabic ICNAA) 
la also required In the 
area of palltlcs/aconomlcs. 

Candidates era expected 
to have a high level of 
competence In spoken end 
written Arabic. Preference 
will, however, be given to 
an Arabist with English 
mother tongue as tne 
emphasis Is on specialised 
translation Into English. 

LII/SL IN CHINESE 

A vacancy bee arisen In 
the Chinees Section for « 
lecturer to ba responsible 
for the teaching of 
Chinees history and con- 
temporary pafltlca/eeono- 
mlce on the full-time end 
part-time degree courses 
(CNAA), The person 
appointed will also ba re- 
quired to take some lan- 
guage classes and to ahsra 
the administrative work 
within the section. 

Candidates should be 
wall-qualified, with e high 
degree of competence In 
spoken and written 
Chlnaea. Some classes ere 
conducted In Chinees In 
tha later ateoea or the de- 
gree course. An appoint- 
ment will be made at a 
level commensurate with 
the successful candidate's 
experience and qualifica- 
tions. 

Sale™ scales: Lecturer 

II £7,794-1 1.9(11. Senior 
Lecturer £11.112-12.903 
( BAR)— £13.(39 per annum 
Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance (under review). 

Application forms .and 
further details from the 
Establishment Office. 

PCL, 309 Regent Street, 
London WIR 8AL. Tel. 
01 -SBO 2020 ext. 212. 
Closing data: 3 tat May 

1983. H21 


Courses 


INTKRPRBTRRB - 


Training course start! no 
4th July at Interllnaua. 
27, New Band Btr. W. 1 . 
Phone 01-493-2408. K2 1 


at Interll 
sand Btr. 


rvji 


Overseas 



NOPAL 


(: | j jj | jTeesslde Polytechnic 

Department ol Cornputar. SciericiB 

CnAa diploma in professional 

STUDIES IN EDUCATION (COMPUTING) 

; A -fuH-time In-sarvfca course of one j^teffortaw^ra !. 

: Who haye some basic knowledge of computing -and who wish to 
; Inwoaae (heir knowledge and obtain a fqfmal qualSdaikjo. 
Because of the high proportion of student* In schools ui'xferteMng . .. 
'A 1 level computer studies and fhua a general rdtfulfarttwt for ; ' 

, .leaoher education at this level the course it&s been designed wtth ; : 
the' Academic computing components having grealar w^hb'^j 1 - 
.lhai| Ihe pedagogical fesues. -T^ ? 

/^cations, are Invited for ttw-counw beginning September '■! 

Details and applkretfan forma avelfalite, from: Dr R. Wlledri,' 
Course ' Tuwr n(DRB^, 

4dsS/ :■ : :V: ' 


ARMIDALE COLLEGE OF 
v ADVANCED EDUCATION 

- Thi 6oltefl9 Council Invitee appHoatkme for the poaMon-df 
Principal, which will become vacant following the' retirement of 
Mr P. Lamb. In Jahu ary, 1984. ; . 

Armkfele, a rural city with a population of 21 jSoo, te located 
on the New England Tableland 556 Km north of Sydney. The : 
College,; which overlooks the ctty/Ja situated In 60 hectares of 
beautiful grounds and welt-deVeloped spoiling facilities. 

-. ;The tolieg9.wa8 eafabnshed tn 1928 aa ArmWate Teachers 
Colleg*. ireoomthfl ' ah autonomous College of Advance 
Bwpetlon. fn 1973.. Its Influence- has extended beyond fte 
ImmedlttB region to the whole of Australia end, In recent years, 
inttf a number of Padfki countries. 

The Gotlege, offers,, In. addition: to degree and graduate 
diploma courses Tn Primary Educatton. a range of specialist 
graduate dEpEomfas And provides, tor the Nurelng prof escort, , 

. poat-beefc) quallflcatione In the general areas of. Nurse 
Education and Nursing Administration. It has an enrolment of 
-1 ,9<» aludenfa, 500 of them Internal. 

moderate growth la awured. At the earrie thrie; the : 
idwe nntawHh the neighbouring UntvereHy Of NeW England In i- 
. ;r*rturpe sharing ahd'tetlbnaiytton Wcontlnue.'': ' 


■i. 'i ■ t 7; non puve wiuwer.i 

‘critheO^e.artdta respphsfete to the Council, of which he le 
'f Ihe governance of, the College, and for the: k 
. profmriion M. the QpHege!a interests arid the furthering of Ha 
x»>wopmerA .» • -j . 

i; Aw'toatlone : are : Invtted from 'pere^' whh^'appf^ ■' 

I'quriW^Wone aixi ,^Hence aiW eh^ld rtaph 1 ' - "V-r 
■'! il'vVi^-T^-Ciwirmfart of Opuncit • V.".'.'. -f.*j ^.-v. 

' " i i -' '• — amT 81 Adwiwd Bd<l<a ! l<w V. 


• ■ '■ • | r . • ..-i*. ip-.-'.:- 

.• :• i •: ; Armkialt, NSW 23M • , ' ' V \ :• ; 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
THE ELTON MAYO SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

la offering from July 1883 a series of appointments aa 

VISITING PROFESSOR 
OF MARKETING 

on a single-semester basis (July-October or FefaruBry^une) 

THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT will be currently employed In either 
academtaor private enterprise and wlH be a significant contributor In the 
fMd of marketing. 

THE OPPORTUNITY: 

The appointment offare a most Intereating opportunity: 

to takeatudy leave In South Australia with scope for visiting 
other parts of Australia 

to Influence the developments of the EMBM In such areas aa 
teaching, research, consultancy, and executive development 
and community relattana programmes. (The maiketlng 
programme can flexibly accommodate the appointee's 
specialty.) 

THE PLACE: 

Adelaide Isa beautiful city wtth a population oF about 1 million, renowned 
tor Its relaxed I (fa style and mediterranean dfanate (temperate winters 
and generally sunny weather). 

The Etton Mayo 8ohooi has a staff of 27 and 1 ,000 etudenta and offers 



CONDITIONS: * 

Asafary of AS 14, 73 4 (bran 18 week appointment The School will mwW 
In arranging accommodation lor the period. Air lares from the U.K. to 
Adelaide and return forthe appointee wilt be borne by the Institute. 



Mike Bowden, (Senior Lecturer In 
and 1 0th Mey at the Hotel 

0 discuss this appointment Please 

1 appointment. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY - AUSTRALIA 
FACULTY OF LAW 

LECTURERS 

Tha InotKuia’a Faculty ootnmanetd laaahtng In 1077, Tha Faculty oanakta of onakhoaL 
tha School Of Law, and often wi undarorsduBta couna taodkq lo iha dogma of B ach*ter 
of law*. Tha couna provWoa opporiunWao (or port-lime midy for thata wMOng »»» 
a pfofM*kmaJ qualhoatlcn hi the of Low. The oouma a abuoturad to lisum VW 
a redoe tea wU Htkly the bu)a acadamlo raquNimnla of tha Supreme Court oi Now South 
Walsg for odirkolon aa a toldtor or barriotar. 

A oompulaory iWta oomlnar b Indudad at oaah ttoga of the eouraa. Thh W*t^ j» 
daalgnad to davafop tha ablttyoi atudanti lo apply ihair ihoomtkal Imowtodgi h pm«le* 
Btuatfona.- 

. Apptiaatlooa ore Invitad Ironvpafaona ouhoUy qualffod to taooh and pnnMa aeadwfc 
laaderehlp In law aubjaata genanliy and In particular In contmarolal mw aubpcti and 
eonatbuk to the aUlla aanwwr programme, ,, 

Appioanta ohouU pooaaaa approprtra aeadando and pmtaailnnal qualfloadoni, laahrtjS 
innorfonca ■* a unhremity nr Othar tertiary Inatiiutfon end profemtooal exparknea a« 
daBreble. (In applying pleoae quota Ref. No, 83/066) . 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT: 

Salaries far Unm portion* in In tha renga of IA22.430 la aA2S a 487. 

Feroa and a contribution toward ramoval orooniea ore pravldod for ovsraeaa apodJltM-A . 

H curing Loan Scheme It aloo awflable. With Dormant of Council, eoadarno **, 
perm i tt e d to undertaks Untiled consulting work. 

Aopilostlona ahould Include Ml detail of ■aedsmla end prufssalonri work. The nentwiM 
ad ann as of three r i f e r a se, from vriwin confidential reporta may be ootatnad, m"* 1 

[ndudeq. . 

The PiMdent of the New' South Wales hmRuta of Toohnotegy wtl be.ln Lond on homi ng 
July, 1883 to answer any qusriaa and for possible Interviews and e*n be eort*» W 
phoning (Oil 838SB51. . 

AppUoetlons dose on 17th Arne, 1883 end should bo forwarded to: 

The Director, 

New South Walt* Government Office, 

•• MTh*8trend, 

LONDON WC2NBU U.K. 

Prlntgd Information about eonditlona of employment end related matter* Ii ofoo 
available, 


; UNIVERSITY OP NATAL 
raPARlNENTOFMAmmiies 
AEDAPPUBHUTHOUTICS 
ffarifaa.ScvttiAfriefi 

ADpItoaflons are invited from 
siMy qualified persons re- 
gardleu of aex, religion, race, 
cqlour. or national origin for 
apporntment to the post of 

smieeucnmoi 

An Interest In olaeslcal or 
functionai anejysia wlll be a 
: 9H &. W .hropmmefKtetion. = ... 

Wilt-: be depenowit on 1 thb 
qualffioatlorre: andTOr expert- 
i«nob of the i eucceseful-appll- 
cant. In addition, a: service 

Steuy i? ^^bte 

Wrttier par- . 
ttautete of the; post arid^ 
formation on bensk)ri l 'medlcal: < 

te 


Please 

mention 




when 






4901 i wftf> whom 


to adverts 




XHE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 8UPPI .EMENT 13.5.83 


Overseas continued 


THE FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

AKURE, NIGERIA 


AppUcattons are Invitad from suitably quaRffed 
csnddat&s for Ihe toffowira vacanclas: 

School of Agriculture tnd Agricultural Teohnology 
Dapaftmsnt of Agronomy (Crop Production) 

Senior Lecturer (Agricultural Land end Soils 

BScp Protoot/on) 

Dspartnwnt of Animal Produotlon and Health 
Senior Lecturer, Animal Production and Management 
Lecturer I (Veterinary Pathologist) 

Department of Farm Management and Rural 
Development 

Pro ! 04 wv \ Farm Management 
Senior Lecturer ) OR 

Lecturer I J Applied Agricultural Economice 

School of Pure and Applied 8 c lences 
Department of Biological Sciences 
fieaderftritfr speda/Ltalfon in Ebdcgy/Gonetiostor 

8 entorLBCtorer (with apedoOzation In Genetics or 
Mcroblotogy). 

Lecturers In any fte Id of Botany or Zoology. 

Department of Blochemlatry 

Proteesor (preferably with apociafisatton In 

Enzymotogy). 

8 eftlor Lecniw/Lacturer 

Department of Chemistry 
Rsa<far(with specialisation In Dye ATextlle 


evidence of scholarly puhlcationa In reputable 
journals, experience In Initialing and developing 
academic group projects, evidence of continuing 
research; administrative experience and ability to 
provide gukfoSnea end leademhlp In research In their 
relevant dsclpEnea. 

Senior LeeturerefLeoturere: 

Candidates should possess a good honours degree, 
with a recognised higher degree In Ihak relevant 
disciplines, At least 5 years (lor 8snlor Ledurera) and 
3 i ware (tor others) of teaching and/or research In a 


3 yearn (tor others) ol teaching and/or research In a 
University or comparable Institution, and evidence of 
good teaching and research ability, and publications In 
reputable loumala. 

Unlverelty Library 

(a) Principal Lbrarian II (USS 12) 

® Senior Ubrartan(USS 11) • 

( 0 ) Librarian I (USS 09) 

QUALIFICATION 

A good university degree, preferably In Science 
subject and a recognised postgraduate quaSflcation, 
with at least six years’ port-quaflflcatlon experience In 
a Unlverelty Library or any similar Institution of higher 
learning tor (a), at least 4 years post-quafifl cation 
experience for (b) preferably in the area of non-print 
media, and at least two yearn post-quallflcation job 
experience for ( 0 ). 


8entor Lecturer (with specialisation in^ Wood, Paper 
and Pulp}. 

Lecturer (with sped sSsation In Physical or Organic 
Chemistry). 

Department of Engineering Bolen oe 

Profewo r/8 enter Lecturer/Lecturerln (he following 

srsai: 


Salary 8oales 
Proles 80 r 
Reader 

8enlor. Lecturer 
Principal Librarian 
Lecturer 1/ 

Senior Librarian 
Lecturer ll/Ltbrarian I 


USS 15 N 14,280-15.720 


US811 N9, 000-1 0,081 
US8 OB N7.580-6.040 


Department of Phyaloe 

Profeesor/Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In the tottowlng 

areas: 

0) Theoretical 

fl!) EtecWcal Engine ering 

Cl) Mechanical Engineering 

Industrial Mathematics A Statistics 
Profestor/Senlor Lecturer/Leotursr 

Ssnstal Btudlsa Unit 

Resder/Lsclurer- to Africa rt History, Sodotogy, 

' Psychology, Post leal Science or 
... . Economics, 

Preference will be given to oandldales with 
4pedaS»Btkm related to Science, Technology and/or 

Mwol of Earth and Mineral Sciences 

Uctijreral/ll I Meteorology. Mining Engineering 
, wnnr Lecturer dr Lecturer In Mining Technology. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Protoeoor, Asooc! sts Protestor, R**d eri • 
Candteatss ahould possess a good first degree end a 
reoognlaad higher degree such as a Doctorate In their 
warn discipline, several years of teaching and 
rwsreft experience In Urtfverelty or comparable 
TOttutton ol higher learning or Industrial work 
"Wlence In Industries or In research organisation; 


Conditions of 8ervloe 

Appointment on either permanent terms to retiring age, 
In the case of Nigerian candidates, subject to a 
probationary period, or on two-yearly contract, 
renewable by mutual consent Economy-dasa air fare 
or fl rat-class sea passage for appointee, wife and up to 
8 dependant children at beginning and and ol contract. 
ParHurnlshed aaoommodnon at a rental Of 8 Vi 96 at 
basic salary lo a maximum of N300 pa or rent 
allowance In lieu. Contract addition ol 25% of basic 
salary, leave allowance, oar loan, car baalo alowance. 


Method of anollcatton 

8tx typewritten copies of application Including 
candidate's curriculum vttea stating names In full; 
place and date of birth;' horns address, present 
nationality, marital status; number and ages of 
children; secondary and post-secondary education 
(including dales and Institutions), academic and 
professional qualifications Including distinctions with 
dates; statement of experience Including full details of 
former and present posts: currant research. 

Detailed Hat . of puoHcationa 'indicating authorship, 
whether sole or joint (In Ihe oase of joint authorship 
candidates should state toalr contributions), evidence' 
to support this contribution ahould be produced where 
possible; names of journals in which they are 
published and dates of publication. - 
Names and addresses of three referees and proposed 
date of availability for duty if appointed to: 

• The Director 

Nigerian Universities Office 
100 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1P ALE 

S r 31 at May, 1963. 

nreSdaiea are requested to ask Ihelr referees to send 
their references to the above address. 


Joint research 

IN HIGHER EDUCATIOI 
ANGLO/SPANISH 




reed to establish a 


C7V>lO \DUWfWi ivw . 

Miance between 


■■ - Kiiyiiiyaieisa will WB 1 w 1 

:.6poolallate In every discipline. If en Interested dep^en ^no exlstlr^ ■ 
i'.GQnliwt wltti a Spanish university or Pjh/technlc, 4jj ^nd 

; . n?verthel6s8 be made In w^lch oase the Spanlsh KJnj^ofEducation and 
•< ; the British Council will try to Identify a suitable Spanish department- 
[.AppllcatlQh forms giving further details of the scheme including the financial 
> :.!®^fstanc«avallabla‘can be obtained from: . . , - 

"•> : ;,The deadline, for the return of completed application forms Is 1 Ju y 1883. - 


Administration 


Public Administration and 
Management Development 


TETOC Group is a specialist unit of the British background and overseas experience- The post is 

Council used by the Council and the Overseas London-based but up to 4 0% of the time will be 

Development Administration of the Foreign and spent on overeeas assignments. 

Commonwealth Office as their primary source of ' Applicants should have a professional 
advice and operational support In a number of qualification In management or public 
specialist areas of technical cooperation and administration at postgraduate or doctoral levi 

training It now seeks an Assistant Adviser In practical experience in the British pub Ic 

Public Administration and Management administration and management development 

Development. • sector, and appropriate professional work 

The successful candidate will advise the experience In developing countries 

Overseas Development Administration on aid Three-year contract renewable by agreeme 

policies within this field in a range of developing on Principal Scientific Officer scale. Starting 
countries; Identify, implement and monitor aid salary £12,1 12 Including London Weighting, 
projects and technical cooperation activities rising by annual increment lo £15,509. 

provide consultancy services within Council Non-contributory Index-linked pension 

protects funded by World Bank and other scheme. 

International agencies; advise on training tn For further details and an application form 

Britain for overseas trainees; and maintain be relumed by 10 June, write or phone quotli 

contacts with overseas governments and British T/4 to Staff Recruitment Department, . 
resource Institutions. The British Council, 65 Davies Street, . 

Responsibility for particular countries will be London W1 Y 2AA, tel: 01-499 8011 
assigned taking Into account appointee’s specific ext 3 1 74 or 3461. 

THE BRITISH COUNCIL • TETOC GROUP 


spent on overeeas assignments. 

' Applicants should nave a professional 
qualification In management or public 
administration at postgraduate or doctoral level, 
practical experience in the British public 
administration and management development 
sector, and appropriate professional work 
experience In developing countries. 

Three-year contract renewable by agreement 
on Principal Scientific Officer scale. Starting 
salary £12,112 Including London Weighting, 
rising by annual increment to £15,5091 
Non-contributory Index-linked pension 
scheme. 

For further details and an application form to 
be returned by 10 June, write or phone quoting 
T/4 to Staff Recruitment Department, . 

The British Council, 65 Davies Street, 

London W1Y2AA, tel: 01499 8011 
ext 3 174 or 3461. 


Property 


Malawi 

Univeralty Orflca 

STAFF VACANCIES: 
CHANCELLOR 
COLLEGE 

Application* are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
candidate* for the follow- 
ing poata tenable durlnit 
1983 at Chancellor Col- 
lege. a constituent College 
or the Unlverelty of 
Malawi. 

Department or Economic* 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
READER (3 Posts) 

Candidate! ahould heV* 
, « good poet graduate qual- 
Fflcnllon |d Economics 
roaet 




..leory 
ties 
ent , . 


together with, relevant ex- 
perience. The successful 
applicant* will be expected 
to- teach- et least two of 


ihi et least- two 
lowing subject*! 
ory Economic*, 


ap- 

K en*i. riumn -.COOUnt- 
0 , Management Account- 
ing. Transport Economics, 
Urban ana Ragfc 
nomlcs. 

Department of Education' 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
READER (2 Posts) . 

Candida tap ahould pop- 
aeii s oood postgraduate 
qualification In Education, 
together with relevant ex- 
porlence. The successful 
applicants will be expected 
'to teaep at laaat two of 
the following subjects: 
Comparative. .. Education, 
nd Manager 
Studies- Tin 
lO-VlsuaJ. «k _ 



On Ike Instructions of 
W at ney Combe Reid & Co. Ud. 
NORTH SURREY 

Between Epsom andRelgale. London 18 miles. 
A WELL POSITIONED INSTITUTION AL 
PROPERTY PRESENTLY USED AS A 
RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


,«dkbv‘ 

illRUItHi* ~f 







Comp 
Plam 

Taa# 

Ine audio 


«'•!»> 
dueatlon 
duoetlon 
ducatlon. 


' Salary acale for non- - 

iRw 

km 1 Reader JcVq,5iT 


tcy jOB|^JSpi^l*r K10.5 1 1 

. T*'x-ar«tMU »A H * for,* 
itiinTmum oontrset of 28 
months and for 3-4 

.years. •■FemlTy phiu 
various • eilowenoaa,. bit 
: nfql,. o vdrseps -Te a v e . part, 
ly-furnlahed housing in 
Zombi, and If applicable, 
a. superannuation Scheme 
.whiatT la transferable with 


’. Successful .- candidates 
will ' be engaged initially 
on a -two-year contract. - 


5 Lecture Rooms, 46 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, 
Dining Room, 9 Offices ,12 Bathrooms, 2 Shower 
Rooms, 2 Kftchens,Staff Flat, Cottage. About 14,500 
sq.ft, of NET Infernal Area. Car Parking for 50 Care. 

•• DeJIghtftil Gardens, 

ABOUT2V4 ACRES 
Ideally suitable fora number of Institutional/ 
Residential Uses (Subject to Planning Permission), 

. (AORVIOCM). . 


General Vacancies 


Marketing 

Manager 


c. £12*000 


LONDON 


elude «- full -. curriculum 
vitae' n* well i ae napnee and' 
addrease* of threa _re- 
fareea. . ' HI a 



be*3Sln'a * Ju 



Gabblfea-Thrlng, ona of (he leading advisers on IndeporidBnt 
education, ■ wlsnea/.lo appoint a Manager to head up Its 
m arim Hng -function, • 

The position InVolvoa ' , liaison Vtrilh indopondanf Bchoofa 
evaluating and marketing (hair facilities pn a conaufiahoy basis. 
Preferably a graduate aged" Ss-r- ,yoq ' should be- able to 
demonstreltq.a successful record In rnarketing probably galpod 
In ^aanrice, Indiisliy. ; ■ ; : | 

Salary la negotiable atound £12,000. with 'frto usual company 
benefits, >-"'••• ’• 1 

Please s6rtd full carder details, to': C. VWlmoL -Managing 
Dtreotor, GabWtaa-Thring Services Ltd.) 6, 7 & B; Sackvllle 
Street, Lohdon W1X 2BR. ■ - ; - 


Gabbitas Hiring 










•A-g 





Monday 


Ai l;isi heard ih;it cheque from British 
Council had arrived lo cover air hire to 
Helsinki; a week since it was entrusted 
to the Post Office. Query: has priva- 
tization brought hack the day of the 
runner nml cleft stick? No, they could 
have crawled from Carlton House 
Gardens quicker than this. Last class 
with my American students. Dis- 
ussion. development of Common- 
wealth 1914-1947, on break-up of 
Hin pile. My Canadian col league dear- 
ly in dined to hitter view. 


model of the university. A great hon- 
our- or merely a souvenir? interesting 
conversation on mnrinc biology and 


Finnish work against pollution of (lie 
Baltic broken off by host anxious to get 
me to lecture by 2pm. Lecture and 
seminar 2pnt to 4pm. 

Goes down well, much spirited ques- 
tioning. Query: Where could I find nn 
audience of 50 British historians in a 


I write this unaware whether a June 
election is to be upon us or not; hut it's 
as good a time as ever to ask what hus 
happened to the academic constituen- 
cy in Britain. Time was, even after the 
Labour Government of the 1940s hud 
abolished the university scuts, when 
the great and the good from our 
universities had some sort of clout. 
Vice chancellors could go and see the 
Prime Minister, professors could write 
to The Times, even undergraduates 
could make the front pages of the 
popular papers with the coil prank or 
two. The cabinet would spend meeting 
after meeting discussing the promised 
by-pass through Christ Church 
nieudow in Oxford. 

Student politicians had hut to 
breuthe the word - at Oxford or 
Cumbridgc ;i( any rate - and cabinet 
ministers would come flocking to talk 
to them. Dons even received salaries 


should hang their h ends in shame! My 
host can hold his own in English, 
i-p « French, Russian and German as well as 

i 11 CSCl cl y the Swedish obligatory to all educated 

J . Finns. Taken at 4.30pm to university 

Spent whole day in college clearing up guest apartments, then in evening to 
before Finnish trip. Set examination, meeting of Finnish Historical Society, 
Spoke to university about problems of deep in troubled discussions as to 
PhD thesis on topic where student had future direction of historical research 


single university capable of listening, rn 5, m - uons e ' , ^ u received salaries 
and questioning and discussing issues fondly comparable with those in the 
of tins kind in a language other than L, y i . service. Our universities were, 
their own - even French or tlenntni? without any doubt ut all, an estate of 
Wlint is wrong with language teaching tne realm. 


Spent whole day in college clearing up 
before Finnish trip. Set examination. 


PfiD thesis on topic where student had 
access to classified evidence and ex- 
aminers do not. Supervisor should 
never have accepted it. Foresee diffi- 
cult lime at oral with student. Sudden 
rununir of President Reagan's death. 
Could I update obituary if rumour 
confirmed? I could; but’ it was not. 
Corrected proofs of article, typescript 
of another. 


Wednesday 


in Finland. My two neighbours inter- 
pret briefly on each side - discussion 
has been in progress for four hours 
when I arrive -everyone mostly talked 
out. Suddenly find myself called on. 
Talk about need not to be worried by 
talk of relevancy, which is usually 
cover for demand that historians be 
propagandists. Historians custodians 


of national memories of past, duty to 
preserve these clearly and to answer as 
lioncstiy when consulted, as if one was 
trying to consult one's own memories. 


cants, all dependent on securing DES 
studentships. None will. How de- 
pressing. 


extreme rinmsn linguistic nationalist 
trying to study Finnish medieval 
period (as little documented as British 


Thursday 

SNAFU day extraordinaire. Began ■■■■■■■■■■ 

when I found l had brought wrong text 

for Helsinki lecture. Had to call in to 

college on way to airport. Very hot on CatnrH o\z/ 

plane and arrive late at Helsinki air- 'JdXUT Ucty/ 

port. Only ten minutes to catch plane CnnHuv 

to TurkQ. Rush through check in, vjUilt-ldy 


waved on everywhere, no one looks at 
ticket. Fifty minutes later, plane lands, 
not at Turku, but at Oulou. 400 miles 
further north. Put straight back on 
plane returning to Helsinki. Pilot 
promises to radio TurkQ airport with 
message for those who were meeting 
me. Plane from Helsinki to Turku 
eventually arrives 9pm. No one to 
meet me and taxi to address given, 
proves to he outpost university depart- 
ment on fifth floor of commercial office 
building. Locked. No one at home. No 
telephone visible anywhere. Streets 
deserted. 

Half an hour of despair later, enter 
angel heavily disguised as Bangladesh i 
sociologist. Takes me to office , phones 
my host, who wns in sauna. Audience 
now scattered nil over Finland. A 


My host look me on various sightseeing 
tours in and around Helsinki. Effec- 
tively Finnish history a gift of Tsar 
Alexander I who made himself head of 
Grand Duchy of Finland in 1808 after 
cession of Finland by Swedes. The 
worst Czars are heroes to Finns up to 
1906. Helsinki harbour - fortified 
island of Sveaborg bombarded by 
Anglo-French fleet during Crimean 
War. Host produces relevant volumes 
of all Naval Records Society publica- 
tions. Mannerhcim honoured every- 
where, ns are so-called "war-criminals" 
of 1941-44. who took Finland into war 
with Hitler against Soviet Union. Fin- 
Lundizntion evidently not synonymous 


sociologist. Takes me looffice , phones mndizatioii evidently not synonymous 
my host, who wns in sauna. Audience loss national spunk, 
now scattered nil over Finland. A Finnish Communist Party currently 
moiety or students assembled by phone smarting under PmvdtJ criticism, re- 
carry me off to Finnish pub. Very jovial py expelling Stalinist wing, 

evening, great hospitality, comfortable denouncing Pravaa for unacceptable 
beil in university hat - but no lecture, intervention into Finnish democratic 
Feel fraud. Memo: send lecture when P° J, !' cul processes. Heavens to Betsy, 
printed and books, in expiation. Lenin must he turning in his grave like 
1 an electric food blender. Finland land 

of surprises. 



TllKTlMKNlllt;ilKKi:iMi( ATIllN.Sll|>m:MKNT | 3S|J 
ihopiiM lew years. I’ve found 

lemiCS nanny. ucrossewr! 


n fl* y uvroa every 

J hihlr and lecture hall. F ve £ 

most hold the 

« . P nsh I would Iv following ih. 


Then in the 1960s it .suddenly all 
changed. Strange new universities 
popped up in the most unlikely places; 
colleges of advanced technology rose 
to academic heights and became the 
white hope of our technological future; 
polytechnics were invented and 
poly versifies endlessly talked about. 
The executive of the National Union of 
Students rather than the presidency of 
the Oxford Union began to form the 
natural route to political power; our 
students revolted, as they did every- 
where else, but were contained by 
restrained and responsible discussions 
between the vice chancellors and the 
infant political leaders of the NUS. 

Inevitably and simultaneously, high- 
er education ceased to be an estate of 
Hie realm, and simply an important and 
influential social and economic sector 
within it. Moreover, with this expan- 
sion and democratization, came a 
political shift. When they were part of 
the establishment, the universities 
were n deeply Conservative force. 
True, after Attlee and Cripps, they 
happily produced the next generation 
of Labour leadership with Gailskcll, 
Wilson el al. 

All establishments like to exert the 



j Talk of incviJabi|i of coopcrative , e "v [ne universities 

Short visit to college, then to bank to research through conferences and Trllc after An lee °and r c t rinn« : f °. heO 
discuss mortgage. Collect air ticket, working groups given range of contri- h a ^ ni 1 v nmt I nrilf HiS nl v. 'J. vl y 
Finnish currency , prescriptions . Cheek butors involved in issue-based research L f 2, 8 r n ' K'n 11 

proofs of examination papers. Return today, need for historians to keep up wihsnn S* , eadersllip Wlth Ga,tskcl1 - 
video cassette. Interview would-be en- with and adopt to all genuine advances a n in 
trant for 1984/85 MSc programme, a in understanding nf human behaviour de^riif .fc 
very bright Greek. Three British onpli- but to beware of old cliches in new 

cants, all dependent on securing DES terminologies and of clique language ?a 4 V Sh^n r 

pr« d «i"f ,ps Nonc ,low de - iL,;.rDn“ ai „ G i D a H: 

eilrenieFinffl bythoseofCmbridp. While it wa,™ 

trying to study $nnish medieval also ^CoSere/rive one* rfucatIonwas 

TViurcH o-w C5 riod (as liu,c documented as British _ Q a Conservative one, 

1 nursaay bark Ages) from folklore. ~ 


Christopher Price 

fn the 196Us, ns it expanded, the 
system seemed to shift to the left. Dons 
consorted with Harold Wilson (the first 
Prime Minister don that we've had or, I 
suspect, ever will) and in return Harold 
made some of (Item lords and minis- 
ters. I don’t think C. P. Snow and 
Vivian Bowden and Norman Crow- 
ther-Hunt were the most effective of 
ministers. Fm not sure whether Harold 
ever meant them to be. But they 
certainly did make the Labour don a 
respectable figure and help secure - for 
a few years - a genuine Labour higher 
education constituency, which did 
much to assist with our election victor- 
ies in 1964, 1966 and 1974. 

Where has the academic constituen- 
cy gone now? I think the short answer 
is - to ground. Reefing under the cuts, 
energies are now being; put into actual 
teaching, clinging to jobs or trying to 
negotiate decent terms for retirement. 
In one sense, the academics have 


pnsii accent. I would Iv following (he 
Owens aiul the Jenkinses and ioininc 
them any day. Now they’re rather 
more depressed about the whole busi- 
ness ol polities. It’s not just that Mr 
Jenkins has disappointed them. It's as 
though they were ready to withdraw 
Irom the pn|jiU'a| fray anyway; the 
dawn ol ilic SDP was just a convenient 
means n| exit. 

I pci sunnily hope they don't slay 
mil ini ho wilderness too long. 
La hour needs a respectable aca- 
demic constituency, now that the 
Tory academics have, as it were, 
“conic out". The B lakes and Trevor- 
Ropers I always accepted; they merged 
into the establishment background, 
wrote about establishment things with 
their skills as we’ve just seen, going a 
hit fuzzy in old age. 1 can even accept 
Max Beloff and the troops of central 
European Black Paper academics he 
led firmly from the left to the right of 
the political spectrum, once Kingsley 
Amis had declared that more meant 
worse and the Hite university consti- 
tuency became swamped by a demo- 
cratized higher education one. 

What 1 can't easily take (and it maybe 
simply age and taste) is a simian lace, 
grinning out of my Sun each week 
under the hy-line of Professor John 
Vincent, reader in modern history at 
Bristol University. {Is he a professor or 
is lie a reader? I think he snouldcome 
clean. He writes rubbish of this sort: 
"(Peers) are not in it because they arc 
power hungry. They are in it because 
they wish to serve the public for 
nothing more than their expenses.” 
They are in it, my dear John, for 
exactly the same reason as you write 
for the Sun- to do a little moonlighting 
and become part of the new establish- 
ment. 

Indeed John Vincent is the real 
reason why I want a new Labour 
academic constituency. Dons hBve 
truths to contribute to politics, of a 
deeper nature than reader Vincent 


retired, punch drunk, from the politic- deeper nature than reader Vincent 
al fray. Certainly they’re no longer that purveys. Rupert Murdoch and Mr 
solid, Wilsonian, middle-of-tne-road Thatcher can keep him. A concerted 


dlile system, our higher education was 
also a Conservative one. 

Revealing the 
facts behind 
the facade 


Labour bunch of folk one knew. 

This is not just because they're- 
licking their wounds. In the Social 
Democratic Party your average, 
medium-pace don saw briefly that 
enticing political haven he’s always 
dreamt about. A New Party for 
Rational English Man. As I’ve wan- 
dered through English acade mia over 

numbers. Now they tell us these were 
underestimates. But policy decisions 
have been taken, using these inaccu- 
rate figures, which have meant cuts in 
staff, decline in staff/student ratios, 
reductions in support services and a 
general clobbering of morale. 

To the DES, (his might seem n 
simple reappraisal of forecast demand. 
To the staff and students In (be firing 
line it amounts to a cover-up. The DES 
must not again be allowed to determine 
policy behind the facade of forecasting. 

The DES are experts at this dubious 
game. The recently-published report 
purports to be a statistical paper. In the 
light of previous experience, its 
assumptions seem dubious, its argu- 
ments dense, and its conclusions un- 
clear. It makes some damning asser- 
tions about the nature of future de- 


Friday 


Half an hour waiting in street in hope IvlOndSy 

of picking up taxi, cursing ignorance of J 

Finnish, then train to Helsinki. Met at And $o back to Britain - and a new 

station, taken straight to university term, and, Lord help us, the Hitler 

history department and coffee - hand L liaricst!1 


over present - discuss programme of 
day. Lunch with college alumni - only 
to find only three have turned up, out 
or 25 possibles. Clearly much need for 
spadework here. At 1.45pm taken to 
see rector of university, large cour- 
teous ex-biologist who flummoxes me 
completely by presenting me with a 


D. C. Watt 

The author is Stevenson professor of 
international history ai die London 
School of Economics. 


Diana Warwick 

The Department of Education and 
Science is not known for its punchy 
advertising. Its recent report (No. 99, 
April 1983) on student numbers and 
future demand for higher education 
passed almost unnoticed. Yet it 
uppearattftbe suggesting that over the 
next 10 years a greater proportion of 
18-year-olds than they expected in 
1979 would enrol for higher education. 
77ie THES (April 29) trumpeted that 
the new forecast meant more students 
in 1990. That rather begs the question 
of the DBS's low expectation in their 
1979 forecast, which has so under- 
mined sensible planning in the last 
three years. 

The pessimism about access to high- 
er education has generally been gov- 
erned, by previous. .DBS .projected 


mand, with blithe disregard for its own 
failings in the past. 

The DES has learned one lesson. Its 
previous examination of demographic 
entrails doomed the higher education 
patients to a fingering decline which 
sapped both morale and energy. This 
time they offer a chink of light. The 
report concludes that the demand for 
higher education places is likely to be 
morebuoyaut than the reductions in 
the 18-ZO-yeur-old population over the 
next 10 years would suggest. They add, 
however, that the number of existing 
places would sooner or later exceed 
demand. 

In this 5cmi-cohorent six-page folder 
of cohorts and numbers, nowhere do 
they substantiate their arguments ab- 
out expected demand. They sav the 
number of part-time and overseas 

Sfj22 W 4i n0t lncrease ov er the next 
10 years. They assert that the rate of 
entry for mature students, falling in 


left-wing critique of modern society is 
supremely the task of those scholars 
we support to think about these mat- 
ters, So during the election, I hope 1 11 
have a goodly sprinkling of dons to 
help me; and after it I look forward to 
an even more profound professor than 
render Vincent getting a column in the 
Daily Mirror. 

recent years (the report cites fear of 
unemployment as a possible reason) 
will continue to decline after 1985/86. 
There appears to be no consideration 
of ways of encouraging students from 
working-class backgrounds, women 
and disudvantaged groups to enter 
higher eduentiou. The importance of 
continuing education goes unheeded. 

The apparent optimism of the DES 
about a short-term upturn in demand is 
based on one fact only. Over the next 
decade, the number of 18 -year-olds 
will decline by 32 per cent but the 
number of qualified Ieuvers will decline 
by 10 per cent less. This is because, 
according to the DES, the number or 
births in social classes one and two 
form an increasing proportion of total 
births and the report assumes these 
children are more likely to stay on at 
school. 

But the DES also refers to this 
statistical bulletin (6-83) from wtacn 
the figures on projections of scnooi- 
leavershave been derived. I* contains a 
curious statement: "Much of the rise in 
the proportion of births among group 
one and two reflects a relative expan- 
sion in white collar employment rathe 
than trends in family size. The ne 
recruits to these social class group 
might not fully maintain the education 
al preferences characteristic of lone 
standing members ..." 
from the DES watchtower overlook io| 
Waterloo station, Mitford rules On- 
social stigma has already been attacn 
even to those who might stay on. 

In universities, the trend in the nge 
participation rate and the quaim 
participation rate is declining, i™ 1 * 
bers are well below potential demano. 
We are tunnelling through the bump 
with the polytechnics and other cu 
leges having to take up the demand. • 
this really how future policy is to 
determined? The DES will have 
come clean. _ 

The author Is general secretary of tbs 
, Association of University Teachers. 
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Real significance 
of Paisley issue 

Sir, - Sandy Hobbs's letter (7 ‘HES. 
April 29) criticizing the crude author- 
itarianism of the Scottish Education 
Department in its dealings with Paisley 
College has. as he himself suggests, a 
significance far beyond that particular 
institution. It raises the whole question 
of the role of the SED in centrally 
funded, nou-university higher educa- 
tion in Scotland. The principals of 
central institutions and colleges of 
education have traditionally preferred 
the devil of the Scottish Office man- 
darinate to the deep blue for should it 
be red?) sea of local authority offi- 
cialdom. 

However colleges of eduention have 
not been particularly well served hy the 
existing arrangements, as the recent 
history of closures and cutbacks inti- 
cates. Until the Paisley episode, cen- 
tral institutions seemed to enjoy a 
greater degree of authonomy, but it is 
now evident that that will only be 


Architects and academics at cross-purposes 


permitted as long as they develop in 
line with Government “thinking" 
rather than student demand - the 
market principle, it would appear, is to 
be invoked in a highly selective 

"t? local authority alternative to 
direct Scottish Office control seems 
unlikely to happen - and, in uny case, 
would raise problems of a different sort 
- but if the principals of colleges of 
education and central institutions 
value academic freedom, they would 
he well advised to join forces arid speak 
out publicly against further SED bul- 
lying. No lead can be expected from 


M,,r - 

April 29) ponders on the "tragic truth * tlm * lmcs ’ 

that architecture ... is by definition If architecture is considered ns being 

the handmaid of a power structure, primarily about appearances, and the 
whatever its political colour." One architect as n species of exterior desig- 
only has to think of St Peter's or ncr. he can quite clearly be considered 
Versailles, or (lie skyline of Manhattan »n artist and his activity an nrt. I.ike- 
to sec the obviousness of this truth, wise in interior design, where the 
Professor Markus ends Itis article with architect attempts to create atmus- 
a plea for practitioners to receive phere and affect mood, eg as in r 
“prophetic insights in their education" crematorium or discotheque, lie i: 
so that architecture may "subvert and engaged in creating at work of art 
transcend power structures”. insofar as the object of a work of art i: 

What does this mean in reality? to evoke an emotional response (bi 
Architects who attempt to subvert affective). Thus architecture is quiti 
their client’s intentions do not get new properly a branch of the fine nrts. 
work; employees who subvert their „ . . . 

employers get the sack. The architect, H° w ’\ v ci • the artistic pretensions o 

like the lawyer, takes instructions from ,e a , tc . ct m n inctcenlh contun 
Ins client; he who pays the piper calls wer< : hrgrtyaBumed to render some 
the tune. Dues Professor Markus mean p nt? involved with the (vulgar) bmldini 
that an architect commissioned to , c i1 | 9 L ’ e P la hlc in polite society 
design law courts should attempt to where clients were to.be found. (The 
subvert the law, or asked to design ,, • arts , discourse had little oi 
barracks should attempt to subvert the !!° ,£ *?,. w ‘ t}l subconscious 
forces of the Crown 1 / P<tcts with the Estiihlishincnt di 

Is the architect to be a kind of mole P?*£ r bnse .°. f »**¥ » 5 . (’rpfcssui 
serving the cause of subversion of the , nr ^ us WRjW.have it). Universal) 
existing order? Roger Sermon (author degrees and intellectual posturing 
of The Aesthetics of Architecture) look serve smtiliir purposes today whci 
a very different line in a recent lecture: Pentad clients aie mainly of tlu 
"Architects arc arrogant. They should 8 rai,uate '• lass - 
be servants and respond to their bet- There is now very little special siatia 


crumbling in the face of commercial 
pressures. Whereas the professional 
codes of the RIBA and ARC UK were 
originally aimed at separating 
architects from the contracting and 
estate agency sides of the industry, the 
codes have recently been relaxed and 
architects are now free to engage in 
property development and com racing. 


However, the artistic pretensions of . . , . . 

the architect in the nineteenth century Increasing numbers of architects are 
were largely assumed to render some- »,; s developers, doing their own 
one involved with the (vulgar) building ,dmg. Tims u can be seen that in 

trade acceptable in polite society ?? M * ee ura „ spooling there are three 
where clients were to be found. (The discourses : artistic training, leclin re- 


fine arts “discourse" had little or 
nothing to do with subconscious 
with the Establishment ni- 


ters." Serafim also argued against 
function and the insides of buildings. 
"The facade was the essence of buifd- 


lymg, wo leau can tie expected from 
the Council for Tertiary Education: it 
is a product of Scottish Office putmn- 
age and Its record to date shows plainly 
that it has neither the will nor the 
ability to resist pressures from the 
SED. If the principals themselves fail 
to act, their staff will be fully justified 
in feeling let down when further cuts 
are made. 

Yours fathfully, 

WALTER M. HUMES, 

Department of Education I 

University of Glasgow, I 

Sir,- Ian Carter's words of support for 
^sociologists at Paisley College 
(THES letters. May 6) are very en- 
couraging to my colleagues and nivsclf 
in our fight for the reversal or the 
necision to close us down. However, in 
two important ways, the situation is 
already more serious than lie suggests. 

Fpt.Professor Carter sees the case 
oi the Paisley social science degree ns 
gtmn end of a wedge which could 
thicken to include other arts and social 
studies subjects. In fact, the decision 
has already been taken to phHSc out 
courses ana lccLuring posts, not only in 
sociology and polities, bill also in 
philosophy, psychology and social 
Ministration, while courses in social 
work, careers guidance, health visiting 
alcohol studies are also under 
severe threat. 

Secondly, although ns Professor 
at ^. r suggests, the sociology courses 
^ ave tended to he strongly 
* n n as t. the resuhmis- 
pj the degree which the Scottish 

' u n P epartmcnt hus rejected in 

nrrm rke “ ^ a t te mpt to reorient the 
nni,p^ mi ! les more vocational and 
EJS re cvan ,t directions. Moreover 
2L res 5 arch WOrk b y ,he Paisley 
p ure and sociology department has 

0 rir. nl „ S j 0n 8, 1 Y empirical and policy 
bnan d ’ U1 ,?l udin 8 studies of industrial 
«.d ihe ‘Sis: j n J? e Wcst Scotland. 


TI,p f 1 aiDot car Pm™. 

for colleagues around the 

cn?J t0 be read ‘ n Paisley's experi- 
ment rv^ es i ^ at the present govern- 
tclaticn? y supers from a phobia in 
c^Lsid 0 lc !Fy and 10 subjects it 
al & dcr 100 academic" or radic- 

slss* Wi 

fetology. 

J: College of Technology. 

Lett ~~ 

h TuJdL Plication should arrive 
* * atoning. They should be 

•a* and written on 

Serves. ,l‘ "** paper. The editor 
'tan ^ necess^ CUt 0r amen( * 


Student reality 

Sir. - I was more than ;i little surprised 
that Tessa Dlnckstone's thoughts on 
the "reality" of academic life t THES, 
May 6) did not include, in this month of 
swotting, the enormously important 
decisions academies take each year in 
their capacity of examiners. Surely (he 
deliberations of examination boards, 
the devising and marking of questions, 
(lie development of examination strac- 
tures, the collation, presentation and 
discussion of results, cany with them 
consequences as momentous as, if not 
more momentous than, must things 
done in business or politics. If we sell 
ourselves short in this we sell our 
Students short. These matters are 
worthy of sleepless nights, they are 
very fnr from being “merely academic" 
in the derogatory sense of that phrase. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. U. M. Smith. 

Course Tutor, 

University of Aslun. 

Sir, - Tessa Blacksloiic’s memories of 
being an academic include writing, 
lecturing and sitting on committees but 
no tutorials or fncc-to-face contact with 
students. This is the demanding "real 
work" in which most university staff 
are engaged. Without direct contact 
with pupils, Ms Blackslune has merely 
exchanged one "uiucul job" for 
another in moving from » chair of 
education to deputy education officer’s 
post. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. T. CLANCHY, 

University of Glasgow. 

Governmental duty 

Sir. - In your latest Sir Keith bashing 
exercise ("Bashing social science 
April 29) you ask the rhetoric question 
'whether politicians should have any 
say in the content of physics degrees, ff 
at a place of higher education the 
teaching of physics would be based on 
some unsubstantiated theory, it the 
available experimental results would 
be distorted so as to provide backing to 
that theory, and if originators of other 
theories would be denounced as 
dangerous fools, then the Government 
(any democratic government) would 
have a duty to intervene. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. SOLYMAI*. 

Fellow in Engineering 
Brasenose College, 

Oxford. 

Binding necessity 

Sir, - Sir Keith will take a dimmer view 
of linguistics if he learns that 8 en ^ a ‘ 
tive syntax can include governmen - 
blinding theory" ( Me ^J.f A C ; 
tureship advertised in THES, April 
29). Better not tell him. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID DENISON, 

University of Manchester. 


nower base of society as Professor 
Mnrkus would have it). University 
degrees ami inicllectu.il posturing 
serve similar purposes today when 
potential clients me mainly of the 
graduate class. 

There is now very little special status 
in being a gruduute due to the expan- 
sion of higher education over the last 
20 years, and the professional ethos is 

Naive optimism 

Sir, - Would it were as easy as is 
implied in vour leader "There's "a silver 
lining" (THES, April 29). If only the 
future of higher education could be 
guaranteed by whistling a happy tune. 

Of course the gloom and desponden- 
cy has been overdone since I9KI but 
(fiat is no reason for naive optimism 
now. The latest DES projections imply 
that if there were no other changes in 
structure or participation rales, 1U 
average sized universities or 
polytechnics would need to close by the 
mid 1990s rather than lo implied by 
previous forecasts. 


al training, and intellectual training 
(education). As Professor Markus 
admits .artistic training has been down- 
graded and the drawing coni cut ut 
courses diminished: and technicians 
now know moic about constructional 
details than architects. He seems quite 
happy about litis. On the other hand, 
practitioners like Stephen Mullins 
want "a change from the vague 'liber- 
al arts* mish-mash to proper vocational 
training taught by good practitioners.” 
Professor Markus lakes exception to 


The danger of misplaced optimism is 
that it will encourage the complacent 
belief that nothing fundamental needs 
change. The effects of a decade of 
stagnant participation rates ought to 
have taught us the dangers of relying 
on inertia. 

Everyone knows that projections are 
often wrong. At best they arc esti- 
mates of probabilities. However your 
interpretation of past trends does call 
for comment. First it is a pity that the 

Resources and standards 

Sir, - We were delighted to discover 
that our letter (THES, March 18) had 
generated some response and we are 
grateful to Messrs Fowler and Vaizey. 

We said: “There is always some scope 
for reducing the unit of resource with- 
out an unacceptable reduction in 
academic standards if appropriate ways 
can be found for realizing those reduc- 
tions. A If the qualification is ignored 
(as it was by Messrs Fowler and 
Vazey) then , of course , the statement is 
absurd. Their comments do not adv- 
ance the debate. 

Let us try to clarify our position. We 
oppose the current reductions in the 
level of funding for education, and 
especially for polytechnics. As educa- 
tors, however, we are concerned with 
the availability of education to indi- 
viduals in society and as a service to the 
industrial, commercial, social and 
cultural sectors of the community. We 
are anxious that we should not adopt 
policies which will exacerbate the in- 
evitable and regrettable effects nf 
budget reductions. Some polytechnic 
directors appear to us to be adopting a 
posture whieh could result in avoidable 
contraction of educational opporluni- 


new DES statistical bulletin oniils the 
past altogether. This makes it r.ither 
difficult tv) put the projections in 
perspective, i n ■ wcver. other figures du 
show (hat the age participation rates arc 
only now approaching the level of the 
curly iy7Hs. It is anybody's guess 
whether it will comimic to soar up- 
wards nr whether the Inst couple of 
years have been yet .molhei hiccup. 
The qualified leaver participation rule 
is buck at the 1960s levels only if you 
leave out many of the students who 
were then in lunette r training. 

Recent DES statistics amount to an 
updating of the weather forecast. They 
do nothing to encourage the view that 
the climate has changed. Adaptation 
without growth must, J fear, remain 
the key to a successful hie her education 
system in the 1980s and 1990s whether 
it be Joseph, Kinnock or the Alliance 
who cull the shots. 

Yours faithfully, 

GARETH WILLIAMS, 

Department of Eduentiou Research, 
University of Lancaster. 

If the cuts of recent years arc 
com pounded by a further cut of 10 per 
cent by 1984/85 then it is inevitable tliat 
the polytechnics will he forced to 
reduce course programmes and stu- 
dent enrolments. Tnnt is what NAB is 
about. We deplore those reductions. A 
"lowering of the intake to 61-70 per ; 
cent of Its level last year" is indeed | 
unacceptable to us. We shall resist 
those cuts through the appropriate 
channels. But we also believe it to be 
part of the role of senior management 
to use their creative abilities to seek 
imaginative, innovative schemes to 
ameliorate the effects of the cuts. We 
fear that the posture of maintaining the 
unit of resource is a futile political 
gesture, nn abrogation of managerial 
responsibilities, and likely to have 
adverse consequences fi>r the educa- 
tion service. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. L. ALLAN, 

Deputy Director - Academic and Re- 
source Planning. 

S. J. RICHARDSON, 

Principal Lecturer - Department of 
Sociology and Applied Social Studies, 
City of Brimingnam Polytechnic. 


Numbers game 

Sir, - David Johbins’ article on Scale I 
further education lecturers ( THES , 
April 22) requires some further com- 
ment. Nowhere in his statistics docs he 
mention what lecturers at the top of the 
LI scale actually earn - currently 
£9,2b7 per annum. There are consider- 
able numbers of workers in the coun t ry 
at large who would not object to being 
"lodged immovably” on such a salary. 
It would be interesting, for example, to 
know what percentage of local. author- 
ity staff as a whole earn £9 ,1)00 or more. 


What he has largely ignored is the 
general pattern of increases to further 
education teaching stutf salaries in the 
last decade, so that the assistant lectur- 
er grade has disappeared and the 
senior lecturer and principal lecturer 
grades greatly increased, Hnd so (hnt 
staff on the LI grade rarely start below 
the halfway mark on the incremental 
scale and so quickly reach the top. 

If MrJobbinswere n betting man, he 
would take an average further education 
college with some advnnced work and, 
say 200 teaching staff and calculate the 


The Finniston report on engineering 
education recommended that practi- 
tioners from industry be brought into 
engineering departments to icucli de- 
sign us lecturers are out of touch with 
engineering practice. Why (lie stune 
principle should not be applied to 
architect urc schools is u puzzle. After 
all. the primary “documents” in 
architectural study arc buildings pro- 
duced by good practitioners in tne real 
world; tne interpretations of academics 
and theorists arc very secondary, being 
the products of the contemplative role 
ns opposed to Hie mini ot action. 

Research and publication , and paper 
simulations, arc restricted to two 
dimensions and are thus in architectu- 
ral terms, activities of a lesser order 
than putting up real buildings in three 
dimensions. The academic sees it the 
other way round, with priorities re- 
versed because of the university value- 
system. -as opposed to the practical 
professional value-system. This is the 
root of the "stress in architecture" to 
which Professor Markus refers, the 
contradict io» and tension of cross- 
purposes. Inevitably, the question 
arises, shun Id practical arts be taught in 
universities at ail. if rhe interests of the 
arts aie lo be paramount? 

Yours faithfully. 

M. D. P. HEALEY. 

275 Aiilubv Road. 

Leeds. 

South African sympathy 

Sir. - Edward Norman’s largely un- 
sympathetic review of Peter Walsho's 
Church versus Sum in South Africa 
(THES, May 01. merits comment. For 
Dr Noimaii. the real piohlcnis of 
South Africa aie eneo unie red “by 
those who see no way of creating a 
sntisf.ictniy unitary stale si met me oiil 
of diverse cultural elements". 1 le faults 
Mi Walshe, because "nowhere in this 
hook is the dilemma ot South Africa 
represented objectively". The whole or 
Di Norman's review can be mistaken 
for a hiilf-apology for apartheid. The 
largely intellectual dilemmas that lie 
refers to are dilemmas only for the 
proponents of nnartheid: for the vic- 
tims of apartheid, who have to endure 
daily (lie misery inflicted by this sys- 
tem, the only problem posed by apar- 
theid is the practical problem of how to 
eliminate it. 

Dr Norman also adverts to the 
phenomenon uf non-while racism, 
apparently implying ihnl because there 
are non -white racists the problems of 
South Africa will not vanish mice white 
racism is overcome. This is a strategy 
sometimes employed by intellectuals 
who lake up conservative causes. The 
gist of this strategy, in effect, is that 
since human evil is a universal and 
seemingly intractable reality, we might 
as well not seek to eliminate it. In the 
ether of (his abstract vision of universal 
wrong, concrete responsibility far hu- 
man misdeeds vanishes. The mur- 
derers of Steve Biko are mere ciphers, 
who exist only to demonstrate the 
inexorability of the law of universal 
wrong. 

The noble thinker. T. W. Adorno, 
once wrote that the person who reflects 
on our terrifying world is confronted hy 
an almost insoluble (ask: “to let neither 
the power of others, nor our own 
powerlessness, stupefy us”. In a cu- 
rious way. Dr Norm all’s review lias 
made me want to read Mr Walshe ’s 
liuok. Fur 1 suspect that in this hook l 
will find an utictnpl to do justice to an 
institution (the Christian Institute of 
South Africa) which has «t least 
attempted to live up to the saving truth 
embodied in Adorno's dictum. 

Yours faithfully. 

KENNETH SORIN. 

Lecturer in Tlieologv. 

College of St Paul mid St Man’, 
Cheltenham. 


chances of promotion of LI staff as 
follows: 

Past No. of Staff Odda 

Principal 1 200-1 

Vice principal I 200-1 

Hflaa ol department 5 40-1 

Principal lecturer 8 25-1 

Senior lecturer 35 5-1 

Lll 75 5.-2 

Even the losers get £9.000 per 
annuml 

Yours faithfully, 

G. E. HILLS, 

10 The Laurels, Leeds 8. 



